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PREFACE 


THIS BOOK surveys the techniques and procedures cur- 
rently used for evaluating personality. Obviously, not all of 
the testing devices can be included in any one book of lim- 
ited size. Furthermore, the frequency with which newly de- 
vised assessment procedures appear in the literature makes 
selection of tests to be included a difficult task. Inclusion of a 
particular test in this volume is by deliberate choice. Omis- 
sion may be purposeful or merely the result of a printing 
deadline. 

The book is divided into six major sections. Part I, An 
Overview of Test Problems, presents definitions and a short 
history of test development in the first chapter. Chapters 2 
and 3 discuss the desirable test and its elements of construc- 
tion. 

Part II, The Psychometric Method, covers four chapters. 
Of these, Chapters 4 and 5 are devoted to an elaboration of 
the more significant single-trait personality tests. The multi- 
dimensional devices are the subject matter of Chapters 6 and 
7. Wherever feasible, each test is briefly reviewed for its basic 
rationale, area (s) of application, format, research findings, 
and strengths and weaknesses. Excerpts and partial reproduc- 
tions arc given for many of the tests. 

Part III, The Projective Procedures, begins with Chapter 8 
Which presents a history and rationale of the projective 
method. Chapter 9 surveys the variety of inkblot techniques. 
both individual and group methods. The thematic devices 
are presented in Chapters 10 and 11. The drawing techniques 
and free association as projective procedures are discussed in 
Chapters 1? and 13. Miscellaneous projective tests which are 
not readily classifiable under the previous procedures are de- 
tailed in Chapter 14. 

Part IV, Physical, Chemical, and Physiological Methods, 


ix 
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briefly touches upon the lesser used modes of personality as- 
sessment. Chapter 15 elaborates on body-type systems, the 
glands and personality, and the electroencephalograph and 
polygraph as evaluating procedures and instruments. 

Part V, Life Situations as a Method of Personality Assess- 
ment, continues the trend of Psychology to come out of the 
laboratory into the world of real people and events. Situa- 
tional procedures such as the OSS project and the leaderless 
group method are reviewed in Chapter 16. Case history as a 
technique is illustrated in several forms. Group interaction as 
an assessment technique is discussed by Dr. Jack A. Kapchan 
as a part of the sociometric approach. 

The final section, Part VI, The Application of Personality 
Tests and Ethics of the Profession, points up areas in which 
assessment tools are helpful. Chapter 17 details the clinical 
applications while Chapter 18 centers about personality as- 
sessment in education, vocational guidance, industry, and in 
the services of the defense establishment. The culmination of 
a profession’s efforts to attain status is reflected in Chapter 19, 
Testers and Ethics. 

Writing a book such as this is not the work of the author 
alone. The direct and indirect help of many persons and insti- 
tutions is herewith acknowledged. The administration of the 
University of Miami contributed by making time available 
through a reduction in teaching load for the academic year. 
The library personnel at the University of Miami, New York 
University and the New York City Library (42nd Street 
Branch) gave willingly and patiently of their time, advice, 
and services. The authors listed in the Index of Names and 
their publishers were extremely coóperative in granting per- 
mission to use excerpts from their articles and books. To 
these the author wishes to express his gratitude. 

Dr. Jack A. Kapchan, assistant professor of psychology, Uni- 
versity of Miami, contributed the portion of Chapter 16 on 
Group Interaction and Sociometry. Ruth DeBedts and Eliza- 
beth McGovern, departmental secretaries, typed and retyped 
many of the chapters in the manuscript. Don Lichtenstein, 
graduate assistant, performed a variety of routine tasks so es- 
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sential in the building of a book. To these and others not 
specifically named, the author is thankful. 

No words can describe the author’s debt to his wife, Sue, 
and children, Jeff and Ruth, for their patience and under- 
standing while undergoing the ordeal of another book. ‘The 
encouragement of the author's colleagues is appreciated. 


ROBERT M. ALLEN 


Coral Gables 
November, 1957 


PART I 


An Overview of Test Problems 


Í. BASIC INFORMATION 


PERSONALITY AND RELATED DEFINITIONS 


j5 DEFINITION OF ANY ATTRIBUTE, WHETHER PHYS- 
ical or psychological, is concerned with what the phenome- 
non is, its essence, and its boundaries. The term personality 
is rooted in the Latin persona or mask. The reference is to 
the mask worn by ancient Greek and Roman actors. In time 
the mask came to represent the social stereotype of the stage 
character portrayed by the actor. There followed in rapid 
succession definitive statements by theologians, philosophers, 
sociologists, and lawyers. Psychological definitions emerged 
slowly (G. W. Allport, 1937) but in quantity—ranging 
from the mask concept of ancient days to the wide variety 
of systematic approaches by functionalists, behaviorists, psy- 
choanalytical psychologists, and field theorists (G. W. All- 
port, 1937, pp. 24-25). 

A practicable concept of personality for the applied psy- 
chologist should be behaviorally oriented. Thus, each time 
that a person is placed in a situation the response (or be- 
havior) should furnish the raw material for making causal 
inferences regarding the observed response. In an ideal set- 
ting, the observed responses or the descriptions of the be- 
havior should have these attributes: (1) the time dimen- 
sion—in that the current activity contains aspects of the 
individual's past experience and attitudes toward the fu- 
ture; (2) ready availability for measurement and record- 
ing; and (3) yield similarities as well as differences in the 
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responses from one situation to the next. The degree to 
which these conditions are met will determine the effec- 
tiveness of personality evaluation, the adequacy of the ex- 
planation of behavior, and the prediction of future behavior. 

Personality, then, may be thought of as a collective term 
operating at two levels: (1) In its simplest form personality 
is a descriptive statement of behavior; (2) when evaluative 
inferences are made from these behavioral descriptions, 
personality becomes an abstract term of higher order. The 
first notion of personality relates what is observed and thus 
denotes very concretely something about the organism in a 
specific situation. The second interpretation of personality 
goes beyond mere description to include aspects of the sit- 
uation which are not present but which are, nevertheless, 
determiners of the observed behavior. This would include 
the totality of past and future components imbedded in the 
person in the situation. 

In the course of daily events people have occasion to think 
of other persons and to discuss them, or to take stock of 
themselves. These considerations may, at times, be based on 
repeated observations or on a single observation. These de- 
liberations require that the layman make appropriate dis- 
tinctions among such terms as character, reputation, tem- 
perament, and mood. 


Character 


This term stems from a Greek word meaning instrument 
for engraving or marking. In a more formal psychological 
sense the term is concerned with the person’s habit systems, 
the usual mode of behaving, thinking, and feeling. The in- 
dividual may or may not be aware of these persistent behav- 
ioral and psychological qualities. Popular belief with regard 
to character is that these traits are inborn or ingrained to 
such a degree that the person would have difficulty in chang- 
ing. These character traits strongly influence the individual's 
concept of himself and his behavior and attitudes toward per- 
Sons, events, and objects around him. 
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Reputation 


The differentiation between character and reputation is 
made on the basis of the origin of the beliefs and estimates 
regarding a person. In character the attributes are inherent 
in the person's physical and psychological make-up. Char- 
acter exists in the absence of other people and is consistent. 
Reputation, on the other hand, consists of those qualities 
ascribed to an individual by other people and represents 
what an individual is supposed to be. 


Temperament 


This term describes the emotional aspect of behavior, 
thinking, and feeling. The origin of the concept harks back 
to the humoral theory of personality which held sway among 
the ancient Greeks. They attributed behavior to the propor- 
tionate mixture of the four humors or juices of the body: 
bile, lymph or phlegm, melaina and chole, and sanguis. 


Mood 


In contrast to the permanent emotionality of tempera- 
ment, mood describes a temporary state. "He's in an angry 
mood” indicates a transient emotional condition. The dif- 
ferentiating criterion is one of time and not intensity of the 


feeling. 
HISTORY OF PERSONALITY TESTS 


The sum total of the attempts to define terms related to 
the totality of human behavior discloses that each has a long 
etymological history (G. W. Allport, 1937; Black, 1951; Ro- 
back, 1952: Skeat, 1935, Weekly, 1921). The changes in 
society's need to express developments in 
ation of behavior. Actually, it 
havior that is difficult to 


these terms reflect 
the classification and interpret 
is not the motor and the verbal be 
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observe and record. Rather, the hidden and unconscious 
drives to behavior—motives, attitudes, and ideas that do not 
yield to direct observation—are the subject matter for the 
psychologist concerned with the assessment of personality. 

'The evaluation of personality is as old as man himself. 
The methods of assessing and describing personality in ear- 
lier cultures were of the humoral and morphological variety. 
The latter procedure was grounded in assigning personality 
attributes from the shape and size of various body parts. A 
step forward in assessment progress was contributed by Gal- 
ton (1869, 1874, 1907). His inquiries into imagery, hered- 
itary genius, and personality typology quickened the pace 
of scientific investigation into the constituents of personality. 

During approximately the same period of the nineteenth 
century, the forerunner of the present projective use of 
inkblots was introduced by Kerner (Klopfer and Kelley, 
1942) to be followed by the investigations of Binet and 
Henri (1895-1896), Dearborn (1898), and Sharp (1899). 
These studies laid the basis for the assessment of person- 
ality by tests with varying degrees of structured stimuli. 
(These will be discussed in Part III on Projective Proce- 
dures.) ` 

Turning to paper-and-pencil psychometric tests—inven- 
tories, questionnaires, and schedules—the prototype is the 
questionnaire devised by Woodworth, the Personal Data 
Sheet (later called the Psychoneurotic Inventory). This set 
of 116 questions grew out of a pressing need to screen out 
potential and actual military misfits during World War I. 
Robert S. Woodworth (1917), chairman of the Committee 
on Emotional Fitness of the National Research Council, was 
charged with the task of devising some method of identify- 
ing those emotionally unable to cope with the rigors of serv- 
ice life. The name, Personal Data Sheet, shortened to PD 
Sheet, was used to disguise its real purpose from the men 
taking the test. Because of its exemplar value for inventories 
which followed it, the PD Sheet is reproduced in its en- 
tirety (Woodworth, 1917; Symonds, 1931, pp. 175-178) . 
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Woodworth Psychoneurotic Inventory 


Do you usually feel well and strong? 

Do you usually sleep well? 

Are you frightened in the middle of the night? 

Are you troubled with dreams about your 
work? 

Do you have nightmares? 

Do you have too many sexual dreams? 

Do you ever walk in your sleep? 

Do you ever have the sensation of falling when 
going to sleep? 

Does your heart ever thump in your ears so that 
you cannot sleep? 

Do ideas run through your head so that you can- 
not sleep? 

Do you feel well rested in the morning? 

Do your eyes often pain you? 

Do things ever seem to swim or get misty before 
your eyes? 

Do you often have the feeling of suffocating? 

Do you have continual itching in the face? 

Are you bothered much by blushing? 

Are you bothered by fluttering of the heart? 

Do you feel tired most of the time? 

Have you ever had fits of dizziness? ; X 

Do you have queer, unpleasant feelings in any 
part of the body? e 

Do you ever feel an awful pressure In or about 
the head? : 

Do you often have bad pains in any part of the 
body? 

Do you have i 

Is your head apt to ache on one side? 

Have you ever fainted away? 

Have you often fainted away? T 

Have you ever been blind, half-blind, deaf, or 
dumb for a time? 

Have you ever had an arm or leg paralyzed? 

Have you ever lost your memory for a time? 


a great many bad headaches? 


Yes 


N 


No 
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Did you have a happy childhood? 

Were you happy when 14 to 18 years old? 

Were you considered a bad boy? 

Asa child did you like to play alone better than 
to play with other children? 

Did other children let you play with them? 

Were you shy with other boys? 

Did you ever run away from home? 

Did you ever have a strong desire to run away 
from home? 

Has your family always treated you right? 

Did the teachers in school generally treat you 
right? 

Have your employers generally treated you right? 

Do you know of anybody who is trying to do you 
harm? 

Do people find fault with you more than you de- 
serve? 

Do you make friends easily? 

Did you ever make love to a girl? 

Do you get used to new places quickly? 

Do you find your way about easily? 

Does liquor make you quarrelsome? 

Do you think drinking has hurt you? 

Do you think tobacco has hurt you? 

Do you think you have hurt yourself by going 
too much with women? 

Have you hurt yourself by masturbation (self- 
abuse) ? 

Did you ever think you had lost your manhood? 

Have you ever had any great mental shock? 

Have you ever seen a vision? 

Did you ever have the habit of taking any form 
of "dope"? 

Do you have trouble in walking in the dark? 

Have you ever felt as if someone was hypnotizing 
you? 

Are you ever bothered by the feeling that people 
are reading your thoughts? 

Do you ever have a queer feeling as if you were 
not your old self? 
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Are you ever bothered by a feeling that things Yes 
are not real? 

Are you troubled with the idea that people are 
watching you on the street? 

Are you troubled with the fear of being crushed 
in a crowd? 

Does it make you uneasy to go into a tunnel or 
subway? 

Does it make you uneasy to cross a bridge over 
a river? 

Does it make you uneasy to cross a wide street or 
open square? 

Does it make you uneasy to sit in a small room 
with the door shut? 

Do you usually know just what you want to 
do? 

Do you worry too much about little things? 

Do you think you worry too much when you have 
an unfinished job on your hands? 

Do you think you have too much trouble in mak- 
ing up your mind? 

Can you do good work while people are looking 
on? 

Do you get rattled easily? 

Can you sit still without fidgeting? 

Does your mind wander badly so that you lose 
track of what you are doing? 

Does some particular useless thought keep com- 
ing into your mind to bother you? ; 

Can you do the little chores of the day without 
worrying over them? 4 

Do you feel you must do a thing over several 
times before you can drop it? 
Are you afraid of responsibility? 
Do you feel like jumping off when you are on 
high places? 
At night are you 
somebody is following you? ue 

Do you find it difficult to pass urine in the pres- 
ence of others? 

Do you have a great fear of fire? 


troubled with the idea that 


9 
No 
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Do you ever feel a strong desire to go and set fire 
to something? 

Do you ever fecl a strong desire to steal things? 

Did you ever have the habit of biting your finger- 
nails? 

Did you ever have the habit of stuttering? 

Did you ever have the habit of twitching your 
face, neck, or shoulders? 

Did you ever have the habit of wetting the bed? 

Are you troubled with shyness? 

Have you a good appetite? 

Is it easy to make you laugh? 

Is it easy to get you angry? 

Is it easy to get you cross or grouchy? 

Do you get tired of people quickly? 

Do you get tired of amusements quickly? 

Do you get tired of work quickly? 

Do your interests change frequently? 

Do your feelings keep changing from happy to 
sad and from sad to happy without any reason? 

Do you feel sad or low-spirited most of the time? 

Did you ever have a strong desire to commit sui- 
cide? 

Did you ever have heart-disease? 

Did you ever have St. Vitus’s dance? 

Did you ever have convulsions? 

Did you ever have anemia badly? 

Did you ever have dyspepsia? 

Did you ever have asthma or hay fever? 

Did you ever have a nervous breakdown? 

Have you ever been afraid of going insane? 

Has any of your family been insane, epileptic, 
or feeble-minded? 

Has any of your family committed suicide? 

Has any of your family had a drug habit? 


Has any of your family been a drunkard? 
Can you stand pain quietly? 


Can you stand the sight of blood? 
Can you stand disgusting smells? 
Do you like outdoor life? 


Yes 


No 


! Reproduced with permission from R. S. Woodworth, Personal Data Sheet, 


Chicago, C. H. Stoelting Company, 1917. 
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These questions probed into the following areas: 


Tase 1. Classification of Items in the Woodworth Psycho- 
neurotic Inventory 


Physical symptoms, pains, weariness, incoordinations 28 
Adjustment with the environment 20 
Fears, worries 16 
Unhappiness, unsocial and antisocial moods and conduct 16 
Dreams, fantasies, sleep disturbance 10 
Reactions to drink, tobacco, drugs, sex y 
Mental symptoms 6 
Vacillations 5 
Compulsions 4 
Questions about one's family 4 

116 


P. M. Symond, Diagnosing Personality and Character, New York, 


Source: 
‘rofts, Inc., 1931, p. 178. 


Appleton-Centur: 
Another test development that was initiated by wartime 
necessity was Scott's Man-to-Man Rating Scale also known 
as the Army Rating Scale (U.S. Army, 1919). Officers rated 
each other on a series of items grouped under five traits: 
physical qualities, intelligence, leadership, personal quali- 
ties, and general value to the service. 

The end of hostilities ushered in the beginning of the 
testing movement which has assumed tremendous propor- 
tions today. In 1920 Pressey published four tests under the 
name X.O Tests for Investigating the Emotions for adults 
and children. A short time thereafter Kohs (1922) intro- 
duced the Ethical Discrimination Test (1922) for children 
and adolescents. The six subtests or "exercises" were de- 
Signed to ascertain the subjects comprehension of moral and 
ethical values and concepts. Like the Pressey tests the indi- 
vidual revealed this knowledge by underlining a word se- 
lected from among alternatives to a key word or phrase. An 
example of this is: 


To steal is to borrow : 
is not bad if the person 1s rich 
is all right if you really did not mean it 


is to do wrong to someone. 
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The testee’s moral judgment is probed in terms of the un- 
derlined selections descriptive of his feeling about the key 
phrase, viz., "to steal" in the above example. This idea was 
developed further by Schwesinger (1926) in his social-ethi- 
cal vocabulary test. He believed that children's social and 
ethical concepts could be tapped by association of words 
with descriptive phrases or words. 

A type of projective test based on the principle that be- 
havior is reflective of the individual's personality was con- 
tributed by Downey (1922). In this motor test the person 
carried out several tasks. 'The manner of performing these 
tasks, Downey felt, led to inferences regarding the testee's 
temperamental traits. 

The first revision of the Woodworth PD Sheet was pub- 
lished in 1923 in collaboration with Mathews (1923). At the 
same time Conklin (1923) published a more limited adult 
personality testing device—Introversion-Extroversion in 
Terms of Interest. This was followed soon thereafter by a 
similar inventory for children by Marston (1925) with the 
one difference that the items were answered by parents or 
teachers who presumably were in a better position to give 
more valid data than the children themselves. 

In chronological sequence the following tests appeared in 
the psychological literature for use in the evaluation of var- 
ious aspects of personality: 


1. F. H. Allport’s North Carolina Rating Scale for Fundamen- 
tal Traits (1924). 

2. Laird’s Colgate Mental Hygiene, Personal Inventory B2, 
Tests (1925) which were used with college students who re- 
sponded by checking a point along a line which best described 
the subject’s estimate of his self-description for a given trait. The 
three overall systematic areas evaluated were psychasthenia, neu- 
rasthenia, and schizophrenia. (The first two terms are no longer 
current in systematic psychiatry.) Laird also published his Per- 
sonal Inventory C2 (1925) as a measure of introversive tendency. 

3. Heidbreder's Personal Traits Rating Scale (1927) which 
measured introversion and inferiority feelings. One interesting 
conclusion drawn from this study was that the notion of either-or 
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typology with regard to personality attributes could be discarded. 
Her findings gave strong support to the present concept that 
psychological qualities, like many physical ones, are distributed 
along a continuum for the population (see Symonds, 1981, 
p. 200). Another revision of the basic PD Sheet was the work 
of House (1927). The Mental Hygiene Inventory was designed 
to measure adult neurotic qualities. 


Between 1998 and 1930 the following personality assess- 
ment tests were published: 

l. Neymann and KohlstedUs Test for Introversion-Extrover- 
sion (1928). The Personality Rating Scale by the American 
Council on Education (1928) for college students. 

9. The famous Hartshorne and May Tests of Honesty and 
1930) . This series of testing conditions comes 


Trustworthiness ( 0 t 
n type of evaluative procedures discussed in 


close to the situatior 
Part V. 

3. Laird’s Personality 
for industrial use in the sel 
nificant for leadership. 

4. The Thurstone Personality Schedule (1930). This test is 
described by Symonds (1931, p. 183) as a Cea high point in 
the development of adjustment questionnaires. . . . 

5. The Behavior Rating Schedules by Haggerty, Olson, and 
Wickman (1930). These tests were designed for preschool and 
elementary school children to be used by teachers or others with 
sufficient knowledge to check the scale items appropriately. The 
child is rated for behavior problems common to children and 
for intellectual, physical, social, and emotional personality at- 
tributes. See 

6. The Almy and Sorenson (1930) Rating Scale for Teachers. 
This scale, standardized on 110 educational interns (practice 
teachers) , attempts to obtain a picture of the potential educator s 
suitability for this work in terms of 20 traits considered to be im- 
Portant for success as a teacher. 
ative tests of personality evalua- 
present and the develop- 


Inventory D1 (1929). It was intended 
ection of personality dimensions sig- 


The following represent 
tion bridge the gap between the 
ments introduced 25 years ago: 
endance-Submission Reaction Study (1928) . 


1. Allports’ the Asc age Sane i 
a single personality dimension, it is used to 


A scale for measuring 
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evaluate the individual's responsiveness in face-to-face (inter- 
personal) situations. M y 

2. Willoughby’s Emotional Maturity Scale (1981). A modified 
approach is noted in this inventory in which the subject. evalu- 
ates himself or another person. Sixty items describing different 
situations are given to the testee or rater for consideration. 

3. Bernreuter's Personality Inventory (1981) . The final test in 
this survey, it very easily links the past 20 years with the present. 
This questionnaire is made up of items from the inventories, 


schedules, and questionnaires devised by Woodworth, Allport, 
Laird, Thurstone, and others. 


For the sake of completeness it must be indicated that the 
history of performance, situational, and projective tech- 
niques runs concurrently and is intertwined with the prog- 


ress and developments in the paper-and-pencil method of 
personality assessment. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS IN MEASUREMENT 
PROBLEMS 


Each time a psychological test is used, an experimental 
situation has been set up. In personality evaluation this is 
precisely what is taking place. The testee is given a task 
to do in a standardized manner; his behavior, in terms of his 
responses, is observed and recorded in some way. The find- 
ings or test results are then utilized for making inferences 
about the causes of his behavior (psychodynamics) . Further- 
more, predictions may be made with regard to future re- 
sponses in the same or similar situations. Essentially, there- 
fore, testing is used to explore reasons for the individual's 
behavior and to determine what to expect in the future. A 
test which can accomplish both of these aims is a desirable 
test. 

Psychology, like other scientific disciplines, is essentially 
concerned with the accuracy and refinement of its meas- 
uring techniques. Psychology, unlike other fields of inquiry, 
is faced with a complex and abstruse subject matter, the 
behavior of people, which lends itself less readily to analysis 
than the subject matter of other sciences, How can the psy- 
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chologist develop the accuracy and refinement of his meas- 
uring devices so that the individual’s test responses or be- 
havior may be used more effectively for understanding, 
predicting, and controlling behavior? Perhaps part of the 
answer may be found in these three suggestions: 

1. Personality assessment may be advanced by defining its 
subject matter more satisfactorily. A particular table is suf- 
ficiently definite to leave little room for disagreement 
among observers as to its nature. It is there to be seen and 
touched by all. Any measuring operation for the length of 
the table can be repeated time and again anywhere in the 
world with results that are reliably identical within statisti- 
cal limits. 

2. The adequacy of measurement is enhanced by more 
accurate evaluative techniques and procedures. If definition 
in psychology offers difficulty, how much more confusing are 
the problems of constructing accurate measuring tools for 
vaguely defined subject matter? If this query can arise with 
reference to overt and observable behavior, how much less 
accurate is the assessment of covert and nonobservable ac- 
tivity (i.e., ideas, motives, and attitudes) p 

3. Finally, the applied psychologist must demand a high 
level of carefulness in his application of the assessment tools. 
It is a continuing responsibility of psychologists to remem- 
ber that no test is better than the person using it. There is 
little value in achieving a satisfactory definition and sharp- 
ening the measuring instrument only to have the tester re- 
duce whatever benefits may be derived from the evaluation 


process. 


THE DESIRABLE TEST 


How can a test contribute to progress in measurement? 
By eliciting valid data consistently and by minimizing the 
influence of the tester's personal biases in evaluating and in- 
terpreting the test findings. A useful measuring device, there- 


a could certainly be simplified if physical, 


2The problem of evaluatior à 
I were available for complete observa- 


Physiological, and neurological referents 
tion, 
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fore, should be valid, reliable, objective, and standardized. 
Validity refers to the extent to which a test measures that 
which it purports to measure. Reliability is a measure of 
the internal consistency of the test, i.e., the degree to which 
a test will yield similar results for a particular population. 
Objectivity has to do with the mechanics of test administra- 
tion, response, and scoring. The major concern is to con- 
struct the test items so that examiner differences are mini- 
mal. A well-standardized test has carefully derived norms 
based on the population for whom the test has been de- 
signed. Each of these desirable qualities eliminates or mini- 
mizes an error: validity—constant error; reliability—chance, 
variable, or random error; objectivity—personal error; and 
standardization—error of interpretation. 

The constant error of a test is its tendency to miss its 
mark continually, i.e., to fail to fulfill its stated purpose be- 
cause of the presence of an unchanging factor responsible 
for this continued deviation. This is similar to the revolver 
which is consistently missing the bull's-eye of the target, as- 
suming it is being fired by an expert marksman, because of 
some flaw that has been built into the rifling of the barrel. 
The chance, variable, or random error refers to those uncon- 
trolled factors which influence a situation or observation in 
an irregular and inconstant manner. The expert marksman 
firing a revolver may miss the target because of a sudden 
gust of wind or an arm twitch which may deflect the bullet 
from its true path. The personal error refers to the influence 
of the tester's own prejudices as they enter into his admin- 
istration of the test and scoring of the responses. Finally, the 
interpretation error is related to the tester's assigning mean- 
ing to test scores in an arbitrary manner rather than being 


guided by norms established on a satisfactory sampling pop- 
ulation. 


SUMMARY 


This opening chapter presents definitions of commonly 
used terms, a brief history of the development of person- 
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ality tests, and some notions about an acceptable test. The 
task of evolving adequate definitions of the subject mat- 
ter studied by the applied psychologist is far from being 
achieved. Much that needs to be known for a more satisfac- 
tory job remains on the periphery of definitive grasp. 

The popular approach to understanding and describing 
human behavior permits such notions as "he has the per- 
sonality of a wet fish" and ascribing personality to the nice 
young man who goes about pushing chairs under ladies 
preparing to sit down. Offshoots of this method of describ- 
ing people are such words as character, reputation, tempera- 
ment, and mood, each holding a special meaning for the lay 
person as he uses them. The popular usage may be based on 
a single observation or upon a multiplicity of behavior seg- 
ments. Character is commonly denoted in terms of good or 
bad, as is reputation, while temperament and mood are de- 
scriptions with emotionality as the central theme. Standing 
above all of the words at the apex is the all-inclusive term 
personality. 

The testing mover 
of paper and pencil. 
dividual in another 


ment did not begin with the invention 
It originated in the interest of one in- 
and his ability to symbolize in some 
way an estimate of the other person or of himself. Ancient 
cultures and civilizations utilized techniques that are residu- 
ally represented in the current vocabulary and in the pseu- 
doscientific practices of astrology, numerology, horoscopy. 
palm reading, phrenology, and chirography. These arcane 
and speculative arts have a wide appeal for the populace 
even in this age of the scientist. Formal and objective modes 
of evaluation emerged from the welter of speculation and 
armchair rationalism. 'Too many questions remained unan- 
swered for the curious investigator. Historically, the Bible 
is a rich source of recorded techniques for the evaluation of 
personality. Most are of the performance or situational va- 
riety —methods that are still used effectively today. The pro- 
jective method was employed as a stimulus to phantasying 
—the signs or test data were always available for use, but 
What was lacking was a controlled study of the personal 
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meanings of these perceptions and reports. Today the pro- 
jective techniques are the most widely used devices for per- 
sonality assessment. 

Following the research of Darwin, Galton’s interest 
turned to a study of individual differences by the question- 
naire method. During the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, scientifically designed experiments of personality di- 
mensions evolved. The contributions of Wundt and his 
students in the psychological laboratory cannot be over- 
looked. "Their work had an important impact on psychologi- 
cal experimentation and testing on the European continent 
and in the United States. The great impetus for personality 
assessment resulted from the pressure for testing the large 
number of men in the armed forces during World War I. 
Woodworth’s Personality Data Sheet (or Psychoneurotic In- 
ventory) was the first of its kind. Since the publication of 
this personality assessment tool the number and nature of 
evaluation devices have increased to the point of requiring 
approximately 226 pages of small print in Buros' (1953) 
oversized book to discuss the publication, research and cri- 
tique of personality tests from 1948 to 1951. Today person- 
ality evaluation is a big and important business which has 
proliferated into almost every phase of modern living. 


2. GENERAL PROBLEMS IN PSYCHOMETRIC 
PERSONALITY TESTING TECHNIQUES: THE 
DESIRABLE TEST 


0... OF THE FIRST PROBLEMS THAT FACES THE PRAC- 
ticing psychologist is how to recognize a useful personality 
test. This chapter will consider the four qualities that are 
important in the selection of a particular instrument—valid- 
ity, reliability, objectivity, and standardization. Each test 
will differ in the extent to which these desirable features 
can be built into it. The nature and the format of the final 
product, constructed within the framework of the test au- 
thor's concepts, will tend to enhance one or more of these 
good qualities at the expense of the others. This is espe- 
cially true in the comparison of paper-and-pencil tests with 
s. The special problems of the latter will 


projection device 
be considered in Chapter 8. 


VALIDITY 


This is a central problem in test construction and use. 
The generally accepted definition of validity is the extent to 
Which a test measures that which it has been designed to 
Measure, This definition directs attention to what ihe test 
has been designed to measure, the external criterion. Valid- 
ity is not a unitary concept since it involves not only test 
Construction but also the selection of sampling populations 
and the criteria with which the test must be compared if it 
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is to be a desirable instrument. A test that is designed to as- 
sess the degree of emotional stability, for example, must be 
sensitive to the varying degrees of this personality dimen- 
sion if it is to accomplish its stated purpose of rank ordering 
the individuals who take the test with regard to this attri- 
bute. Once the definition of "emotional stability" has been 
established by the test constructor and the pertinent test 
items have been evolved, the next task is to evaluate these 
items in terms of defined populations, as one criterion, 
which possess this personality characteristic in varying 
amounts. The degree to which the individual items, and the 
test as a whole, can classify the sampling population along 
the "emotional stability" continuum will constitute its va- 
lidity. Test validation, then, encompasses definition, items, 
sampling population, and a practicable criterion that applies 
to real people. 

A survey of the current literature! discloses the following 
kinds of validity for use in test construction: 

l. Test validity refers to the usual definition of the extent 
to which a test measures that which it has been designed to 
measure. 

2. Face validity, according to Adkins (1947), refers to the 
reaction of the person taking the test and cannot be sub- 
jected to statistical analysis except insofar as the testees are 
surveyed for their opinions. This cannot add or detract 
from the objective validity of a test. 

3. Content validity comes close to the popular under- 
standing of validity. This concept is used by Cronbach 
(1949) and the Joint Committee (1954) and is variously 
called "logical validity" or "validity by definition." Simply 
stated, content validity ascertains to what degree a vocabu- 
lary test measures the vocabulary ability of the individual. 

4. Factorial validity means that the basic elements which 
a test presumably evaluates are established by the method 
of factor analysis. In a restricted sense this is a valuable pro- 
cedure for validating a test. It does reduce some complex 


1 Particular reference is made to Adkins (1917) , Anastasi (1954) , Cronbach 
(1919) , and the publication of the Joint Committee (1954) . 
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personality attributes to component parts. However, its 
asoning inherent in its pro- 


weakness lies in the post hoc re 

cedure. The test factor analyst comes out only with what he 
atical grinder. An orange will be 
reduced to orange peel, orange pits, orange juice, and orange 
pulp. No factor analyst has as yet produced grapefruit juice 
in the factor analysis of an orange. Moreover, as Anastasi 
(1954) points out, factors with similar names are not neces- 
sarily identical? 

5. Empirical validity stasi and Cron- 
bach. Anastasi divides empirical validity into “predictive” 
and “status” validities. A test is given now, and the results 
are compared with future performance; this is her predic- 
tive empirical validity. A test is given to current employees, 
and the results are checked against their current perform- 
ance; this is status empirical validity. : ! 

6. Construct. validity, proposed by the Joint Committee 
(1954) , represents the effort to validate the theory under- 
lying the test. 

One immediately obv 
types of validity overlap to sem 
there is no disagreement as to the 
test validation. 


has put into the mathem 


is recognized by Ana 


ious impression is that these six 
e extent. Basically, however, 
vital significance of proper 
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onsistency, is measurable. Most of- 


ten it is obtained by finding a" outside criterion against 
Which to check the basic assumption (s) of the test. This re- 
lationship between the outside criterion and the basic as- 
Sumption (s) is expressed statistically as a coefficient and in- 
dicates the extent to which two phenomena or two, sem dE 
data are related to each other. In personality evaluation this 
would be the relationship between scores ON a tert and an 
of three articles in the Proceedings of 


roblems (1950, pp. 11-59) and 
of the position of the 


Validity, or external c 


a series 


? The student is referred to 1 
the 1949 Invitational Conference ae d 
Cureton's paper (1950) for a more complete 
factor analysts. 


esting P i 
discussion 


165? 
[A] 
4. Lidl 
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outside standard such as psychiatric diagnosis or case history 
data, treatment evaluation, or some other acceptable crite- 
rion. The usefulness of test validity may also be expressed 
more popularly as the degree to which the psychologist can 
predict actual behavior from the test score (s) or responses.* 

Unfortunately, ascertaining validity is not equally feasi- 
ble for psychometric paper-and-pencil tests (ies, 


tories, questionnaires, or schedules) and for 
techniques. 


inven- 
the projective 


In the latter method of personality evaluation difficulties 
are posed by lack of agreement on the basic assumptions of 
some of the projective test procedures and on the nature of 
the outside criterion against which the test is to be measured. 


Validity Evidence 


It is appropriate to give brief consideration to the kinds 
of evidence extant in current test usage. Dressell (1950, 


p. 69) lists five approaches employed by test publishers and 
builders for presenting validity evidence: 


l. No evidence 

2. Expert opinion 

3. Current practice 

4. Statistical 

Face validity (validity by assumption) 
Psychologists invari 

meeting their 

for itself. 


ably prefer statistical evidence as best 
need for a valid test. “No evidence" speaks 
“Expert opinion” and “current practice” 
of validity by prestige and the publisher 
These are not to be preferred over the presentation of va- 
lidity data as the correlation of test results to a criterion. 
This information will give a much clearer picture of the ex- 


tent to which the test realizes the goal set for it by the test 
constructor. 


are forms 
'$ persuasiveness. 


In essence this is the “should” or “would” problem that clinicians meet 
in daily practice. Does the client give a response in terms of how he fecls he 
"should" behave or how he "would" 


actually respond to the situation posed 
by the personality test item (s) ? 


The Desirable Test 


to 


RELIABILITY 


Reliability is a measure of the internal consistency of a 
test, i.e., the degree to which a test will yield similar results 
on retest. The criterion for reliability is an internal one, 
with retest or equivalent-form test as the most commonly 
used methods for its determination. A reliable test elimi- 
nates or minimizes the variable, chance, or random error. A 
test that is subject to chance variations will yield signifi- 
cantly dissimilar scores from one testing to the next. When 
this condition holds, the test interpreter is not in a position 
to state with any degree of confidence which one of the two 
scores has meaning for the particular testee. 


Kinds of Reliability in Personality Evaluation 


The internal consistency of a test is expressed as a coeffi- 
cient of correlation. There are several methods of arriving 
at this statistic. 

l. The test-retest method is employed most often and re- 
quires that the subject (s) take the same test on two separate 
Occasions. This introduces the issue of the influence of re- 
call of questions and answers from one testing to the next. 
This does not necessarily indicate that identical responses 


on test and retest are due only to recall. It is entirely possi- 
ble that identical or similar replies disclose a basic consist- 


ency in personality. nee i 

2. Equivalent-form test reliability is one means of circum- 
venting the objections incurred in taking the same test 
twice. It requires two equivalent but different forms of the 
test. The major difficulty is to obtain two forms or two sets 
of questions which are not identical but which will elicit 
the same information in each instance for a comparison of 
the scores or responses. Both forms must be administered 
and scored in the same manner.’ Whenever this can be done 
it is considered the best method of reliability assessment. 


most frequently in connection with 


4 ; AT hod is used Y 
The equivalent-form metl a the number of parallel tests is far 


Intelligence testing. In this particular are 
greater than in other phases of ev aluation. 
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3. The split-half method is another means of establishing 
the reliability of a personality measuring device. This 
method is less desirable for personality questionnaires be- 
cause it requires the comparison of responses to odd- and 
even-numbered items, or the first half with the second half 
of the questionnaire. This assumes a similarity in the nature 
of the paired test items. In an intelligence test alternate 
items increase in difficulty from first to last, making split- 
half reliability an accepted procedure. In a personality test, 
however, this does not hold since the difficulty of items is 
not involved. Unless almost identical items are paired or re- 
peated in odd-even sequence or in the second half in exactly 
the same order as in the first half of the inventory, the split- 
half method is valueless. 

The problem of personality test reliability is even more 
complex with projective techniques than with paper-and- 
pencil psychometric devices. The split-half method of relia- 
bility measurement is inapplicable to projective tests like 
the Rorschach Inkblot Test. The test-retest method raises 
the issue of memory effects since similar or identical re- 
sponses to inkblots or pictures may be due to recall and/or 
to the basic consistency in personality. On the other hand, 
differences in test responses may be attributed to variances 
in test conditions and/or to changes in personality brought 
about by the events that transpired between test and retest 
periods. The reliability of the projective procedures is still 


àn open question because the meaning of internal consist- 
ency has not been clarified (Allen, 1953) 


OBJECTIVITY 


The less objective test is usuall 
wide leeway in administration 
Two factors contribute to tes 
presenting the individual item 
ing. 

The essay-type test lends itself m 
objectivity. 


y an informal device with 
» responsiveness, and scoring. 
t objectivity: the method of 
s and the manner of respond- 


x ost readily to reduced 
While the directions may be fairly well struc- 
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tured for all subjects, the manner of responding permits 
such wide latitude in content that rigid scoring guides are 
not feasible. This encourages personal bias to enter into the 
scoring. The highly structured test, such as a true-false test, 
yields a high degree of consistency in individual items and 
total test scores because of restricted responsiveness. As a 
matter of fact, a completely objective test can be machine 
scored, thus entirely eliminating the tester's personal error 
in evaluating responses. 


Objectivity in Projective Tests 


Objectivity in the projective techniques is an unsettled is- 
sue. Psychologists who favor leaving the projective tests as 
they are contend that objective projective techniques would 
tructure and control of the stim- 
uli with consequent loss or constriction of the testee's spon- 
taneity and freedom of responsiveness (Allen, 1953). This, 
in turn, would militate against the real purpose of the 
to reveal thought content that could yield 
greater insight into the individual's behavioral dynamics. 
Guirdham (1937) and Allen (1954) believe that objectifi- 
cation of the Rorschach Inkblot Test would eventuate in a 
test-centered rather than a person-centered approach. A 
parallel situation exists with the "Thematic Apperception 
Test in which some clinical psychologists call for picture- 
Story interpretation with a minimum of attention to the for- 
mal aspects of the scoring (Wyatt, 1947) . A more simplified 
method of story analysis proposed by Stein. (1948) permits 
an objective analysis of the protocol yet does not sacrifice 
the spontaneous nature of the stories. "ue 

On the other hand, there are those who insist upon an al- 
most complete objectification of the projective techniques. 
Harrower and Steiner (1951) exemplify the ultimate in ob- 
Jectivity of the Rorschach test in the group and multiple- 
choice procedures. The subject, in this approach, need do 
no more than check off responses from a printed list of al- 
ternatives for each of the 10 plates. The tester adds up the 


require an increase in the s 


projective test: 
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predetermined score values assigned to each selection and 
locates a corresponding personality evaluation. There is lit- 
tle difference between this method and a paper-and-pencil 
inventory. Other examples of this method may be found in 
Munroe's (1946) inspection technique and in the basic Ror- 
schach score of Buhler et al. (1948). Objectification of the 
projective devices is not undesirable since it is highly im- 
portant as a test attribute. But until more research reveals 
new approaches to making these tests more objective, the 
effort to transform these devices into highly structured per- 
sonality inventories should be considered as an immediate 
expedient rather than as a goal. 


STANDARDIZATION 


The well-standardized test is based on a satisfactory nor- 
mative sampling of the population with which the test is to 
be used. This sampling group must consist of persons who 
are truly representative of the larger population, or uni- 
verse, for whom the test is designed. A good set of norms 
automatically and specifically places a particular testee's 
score along the dimension the test is probing. The variety 
of factors that enter into the establishing of norms for per- 
sonality tests includes age, sex, and educational level. In pro- 
jective testing social and marital status are also significant 
considerations. By referring to the proper set of norms the 
error of interpretation is minimized or eliminated. 

Paper-and-pencil tests, such as personality questionnaires 
and inventories, are more readily standardized than the pro- 
jective procedures. The instructions are usually printed on 
the front page of the psychometric test form or booklet, 
and the norms are quite frequently built into the profile 
chart or report form accompanying the test. This is not the 
case with most projective tests. Usually directions differ 
from one psychologist to the next. In the Rorschach Inkblot 
Test, for instance, Allen (1953) and others recommend that 
the inquiry into the responses come after the free association 
to all 10 cards has been completed. Rappaport et al. (1946) 
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prefer to go into the inquiry phase immediately after the 
individual free associates to each plate separately. The 
method of recording responses varies too. Some clinicians 
permit the subject to write his own responses, others take 
the subject’s reports verbatim, while still others note a key 
phrase here and there and score responses as they listen to 
them. Finally, it is an almost impossible task to list norms 
for a global interpretation of projective test protocols. 


SUMMARY 


The four desirable attributes of a test are: validity—the 
extent to which a test measures what it has been designed 
to measure; reliability—the internal consistency of the test 
which yields identical or similar results with repeated test- 
ing; objectivity—that unique quality which reduces the ef- 
fects of the tester’s personal bias; and finally, standardiza- 
tion— which results in consistent interpretations of test data. 

These test desiderata should be the criteria for the selec- 
tion and use of personality evaluation devices. Undoubtedly 
there are differences among tests as to the degree to which 
each of these qualities is achieved. Variations in validity, re- 
liability, objectivity, and standardization are found between 
psychometric paper-and-pencil tests and projective instru- 
ments. With specific reference to the latter, much remains 


to be done in all four areas. 


3. GENERAL PROBLEMS IN PSYCHOMETRIC 
PERSONALITY TESTING TECHNIQUES: TEST 
CONSTRUCTION 


j Fee WITH THE VARIOUS DEVICES EXTANT TODAY 
is a serious undertaking not to be treated lightly either by 
the client or by the psychologist. Since important decisions 
may be made on the basis of test data, a professional atti- 
tude must be maintained. This is one in which the psychol- 
ogist uses his instruments to achieve a purpose consonant 
with the welfare of the client. To approach this profession- 
ally ideal goal, it is essential that the psychologist have the 
best tools available. This involves such problems as ade- 
quacy of defining the dimension (s) being measured, build- 
ing tests of maximal accuracy, and assuring utmost careful- 
ness by the tester. The present chapter discusses some of the 
basic concepts involved in the construction of personality 
tests. 

Mursell (1947) indicates that personality and behavior 
analysis (and subsequent personality test construction) may 
be approached from three standpoints: empirical data, de- 
fined categories of systematic psychology and psychiatry, 
and subjective impressions. It should be clear, however, that 
these are not mutually exclusive approaches but that they 
constitute an arbitrary system which makes discussion more 
convenient. 


EMPIRICALLY BASED TESTS 
Any person who deals with the problems of people on a 


professional level soon learns to classify, in a general way, 
28 
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the variety of difficulties presented by these people. A clus- 
tering becomes evident in the qualitative labels that describe 
these problems. For example, in the clinician's experiences 
it is quite usual to discover during interviews that many 
specific personal difficulties revolve around conflicts and am- 
bivalent feelings engendered in the home; or health prob- 
lems may interfere with social ties and personal happiness; 
or real and/or imagined anxieties, fears, and frustrations 
may impair intellectual and emotional adjustment. ‘This 
method of collecting personal information may be replicated 
by questionnaires in which people are given an opportunity 
to accept or to reject statements regarding their reactions to 
various aspects of their own everyday living. Brought to- 
gether into printed form they comprise the Adjustment In- 
ventory (H. M. Bell, 1938) . Mursell (1947, p. 245) describes 
this technique as “. . . the use of self-rating items centering 
about concepts empirically isolated and defined.” There is 
an a priori assumption that these psychological dimensions 
can be considered in isolation. Actually, however, it is dif- 
ficult to conceive of maladjustment as being confined to only 
one aspect of living. That this is so may be seen in the fol- 
lowing significant intercorrelation among adjustment areas 
reported by H. M. Bell: 


rrelations of Adjustment Inventory 


TanrE 2. Interco: j 
Dimensions 


Health Emotional Occupational 


Home .26 :35 325 
Health n 
Social E» 

ocia P 


Emotional 


m p. 4 of The Adjustment Inventory, Adult 
mission of the publishers, nford 
& 1938 by the Board of Trustees 


Source: Reprinted fron 
Form, by H. M. Bell with the peri 
University Press. Copyright 1934 & 
of Leland Stanford Junior University- 


If discrete, unrelated adjustment features were being meas- 
ured by this questionnaire, their intercorrelations would be 
closer to zero to indicate very little or no relationship among 
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the adjustment areas. This weakness is overcome to some 
extent by having one statement contribute in varying de- 
grees to more than one dimension. For example, in the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory (1935) item 51, "Are your 
feelings easily hurt?" contributes seven points toward the 
total emotional instability (B1-N) score if it is answered 
Yes. A negative response, indicating that feelings are not 
easily hurt, reduces the score by four negative points in the 
direction of being self-confident and adjusted to the envi- 
ronment. Item 24, “Are you troubled with shyness?” con- 
tributes as follows to three dimensions measured by the Per- 
sonality Inventory: 


Bi-Neurotic B4-Dominance- F1-Self- 


Response Instability Submission Confidence 
Yes 6 —4 8 
No —7 6 =$ 


Thus, a positive or Yes answer to the question, “Are you 
troubled with shyness?” adds six points toward the total 
Bl-Neurotic Instability score (an emotionally unstable per- 
son has a high positive score), lowers the overall B4-Domi- 
nance-Submission score in the direction of submissiveness, 
and greatly increases the F1-Self-Confidence total (high pos- 
itive score is indicative of hampering self-consciousness and 
inferiority feelings) . Conversely, a No answer, denying shy- 
ness, decreases the BI-N score in the direction of emotional 
stability, raises the B4-D total to give a picture of dominance 
in face-to-face situations, and shows increased self-confidence 
by contributing to a lower positive or higher negative F1-C 
score. At best the quantitative interrelationships among the 
scores for individual test items can reveal only part of the 
story of the total functioning person. Simple additive state- 
ments are essentially ineffective for describing human be- 
havior and its causes. Assigning relative weighted values to 
specific statements of empirically identified personality de- 
scriptions, such as illustrated above, is one means of com- 
pensating for this inadequacy. 
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TESTS OF DEFINED CATEGORIES 


The second point of view for test construction is to set up 
a standardization group from definitely defined segments of 
the population. In the field of personality appraisal this 
means that the test constructor seeks his criterion popula- 
tion from among psychologically or psychiatrically classified 
groups, viz., normal, neurotic, psychotic, and subcategories 
within each of these nosological bands. One such instru- 
ment of personality evaluation, the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory (MMPI) (Hathaway and Meehl, 
1951), uses the response patterns of psychiatrically defined 
groups of patients as the criteria for the distribution of the 
test responses made by subsequent testees. a. 

The approach of systematic psychology is illustrated by 
the categories used in the California Test of Personality 
(Teigs, Clark, and Thorpe, 1942). The components of this 
device describe testees in dynamic-behavioral terms; “self- 
1 withdrawing tendencies,” “social 


reliance,” “freedom fron 1 : 
' to name four of the fif- 


skills,” and “community relations,’ 
teen psychologically defined components. — 

In the above two approaches to personality test construc- 
tion the standardization populations had been previously 
classified in accordance with some psychiatrically and. psy- 
chologically defined system. Then responses to the test items 
furnished the norms for subsequent subjects. The responses 
of each subgroup (so called in accordance with the prede- 
termined subclasses) were subjected to statistical analysis, 
and the norms were set up on the basis of significant differ- 


entiations among the subgroups. 


SUBJECTIVE IMPRESSION TESTS 


The method of subjective impression has much in com- 
mon with the first two but introduces a higher degree of 
subjectivity. (Ash's paper on the reliability of psychiatric 
diagnoses, published in 1949, throws an interesting side- 
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light on the value of this validity criterion.) In this approach 
raters or judges make evaluative discriminations on various 
personality dimensions for a group of subjects. These sub- 
jects then give their responses to the test being constructed 
(usually a large number of items) . They serve as the stand- 
ardization population. The raters’ judgments are the out- 
side criterion for the validation of the test responses. Stog- 
dill (1947) secured follow-up data for the Behavior Cards 
by having the committing agencies give information regard- 
ing the adjustment of the delinquent child in the commu- 
nity. The A-S Reaction Study (Allport and Allport, 1939) 
is another example of norms set up on the basis of judg- 
ments made by raters giving their impressions of ratees. 
However, Allport and Allport urge caution in overdepend- 
ence on this method of obtaining validity correlations. 

A fourth approach that is becoming more prominent is 
the method of factor analysis. In this procedure it is usual 
to subject already existing personality tests to factor analysis. 
From this manipulation “factors” or "underlying unities" 
emerge which represent clusters of items, each of which pre- 
sumes to measure different aspects of personality. The test 
constructor either selects the more critical items in each 
cluster for a new test or writes new items using the cluster 
of items in each "factor" as a guide. Rosenzweig (1949) 
suggests that factor analysis is not a firsthand means of eval- 
uating personality but is more properly a technique for re- 
ducing a mass of data to a few basic formulations. It then 
becomes possible to handle observations and descriptions 
in terms of these few basic variables or factors. These es- 
sential minima for classifying behavioral data, i.e., the fac- 
tors themselves, are not derived directly from the raw ob- 
servations but from the interpretations of this raw data, 
from tests, questionnaires, inventories, etc. An illustration 
of this is the Thurstone Temperament Schedule (1950) 
Which resulted from a refactor analysis of the Guilford 
(1948, 1949) personality inventories, reducing them from 
thirteen to seven factors. The logic behind this particular 
procedure leads to the conclusion that the criterion is not 
an external one but one that is inherent in the nature of 
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the items. A change of items may rearrange or alter factor 
entities. Thurstone (1951) carefully indicates that no as- 
sumptions are made with regard to the nature and origin of 
factors; they are always a function of, and are derived from, 
the "experimentally obtained correlations." This approach 
utilizes, in one way or another, the previous three proce- 
dures to construct a new personality assessment device. 


VARIETIES OF ADMINISTRATION 


With regard to the paper-and-pencil personality tests, ad- 
ministration is simple. Usually the directions for taking the 
test are printed on the front page as in the MMPI booklet 
and the California Test of Personality, two representative 
self-report questionnaire inventories. In the former, using 
the group form, the testee indicates a Yes or No response on 
an IBM answer sheet. In the latter, the subject encircles Yes 
or No as either one applies to the interpretation of the 
question. The Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating 
Schedule (1930) is not administered directly to a subject. 
Another person, ie. judge or rater who is presumed to 
have sufficient knowledge of the rate, is asked to evaluate 
Or rate the subject on the various dimensions of the scale. 
The assessment is accomplished by checking off, along a di- 
mension continuum, the best judgment estimated to de- 
Scribe the person. OA 

peser of administration, especially for individual 
tests (as contrasted with group tests) , is to have the subject 
Sort cards into piles to indicate responses. In s individyal 
form of the MMPI 550 cards, each with a sing e statement 
printed thereon, are distributed into three piles: Yes, No, or 
Cannot Say. The Behavior Cards test 1s similarly handled 
except that the testee has only two choices, Yes or No. 


SCORING TECHNIQUES 


The ereater number of psychometric personality tests are 

5 s dt a ne iS 
hand and/or machine scored. The Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory may be hand scored with the use of eighteen keys, 
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three for each of the six personality traits. An IBM answer 
sheet for machine scoring is also available. Two other scor- 
ing techniques for this test are the Walton (1947) and the 
Western Psychological Services (1951) procedures designed 
to reduce scoring time. However, the last two methods sug- 
gest that the chances for error creeping in are enhanced. 
Other tests are scored by counting the encircled selections, 
viz., the Behavior Cards are scored by simply totaling the 
Yes responses. The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
(1954) calls for adding encircled A and B selections for the 
individual items. Profiling is currently part of the means 
of expressing the score (s) for many inventories. The hand- 
and-machine-scoring procedures increase test objectivity 
and practically eliminate the personal error that is bound 
to creep into the less rigidly scored personality tests such as 
the Rorschach Inkblot or the Sentence-Completion Test. 


NORMS 


Most, if not all, of the paper-and-pencil personality tests 
have norms established on the basis of defined standardiza- 
tion populations. These sampling populations are drawn 
from a variety of universes (total populations) for which 
the test is designed. The sampling group for the empirically 
based tests, for example, is drawn from persons seen in coun- 
seling, guidance, and diagnostic situations. Psychiatrically 
defined persons may be drawn into a standardization popu- 
lation and divided into appropriate subgroups—the tech- 
nique used in establishing MMPI norms. Subjective impres- 
sions form the basis for setting up normative subclasses of 
subjects in rating scales and in a test such as the Behavior 
Cards. With regard to the factorial approach, the correla- 
tions among test items determine the basic variables around 
which the norms are built. In all of these a normal or con- 
trol group is usually part of the standardization design. 

In some instances the quantitative scores are translated 
into specific qualitative categories with no overlapping. 
"Table 3 illustrates this. 


Test Construction 


EX 
E 


TanLE 3. Bell Adjustment Inventory Norms for Home Ad- 
justment, High School and College Students 


High School Description College Score 
Score Range Range 
Men Women Men Women 
0-1 0-2 Excellent 0-1 0-1 
2-4 3-5 Good 2-4 2-4 
5-9 6-13 Average 5-9 5-9 
10-16 14-20 Unsatisfactory 10-16 10-15 
+16 +20 Very unsatisfactory +16 +15 
Source: Reprinted from Table I, p. 2 of The Adjustment Inventory, Stu- 
dent Form, by H. M. Bell with the permission of the publishers, Stanford 


ght 1934 & 1938 by the Board of Trustees of Leland 
rsity. 


University Press. Copy 
Standford Junior Uni 


Not all of the norms are this definitive. The Behavior Cards 
are presented in Table 4. 


TanLE 4. Average Scores for the Behavior Cards 


Average Standard 

Subjects Number Score Deviation 

150 cards 150 cards 
Delinquent boys 200 41.5 174 
Schoolboys 50 24.8 15.4 
Boy Scouts 25 20.6 10.6 
50 28.2 15.3 


Delinquent girls 


Source: R. M. Stogdill, Manual of Directions: Behavior Cards, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, H. L. Hedrick, 1947, 2nd edition, Table 1, p. 6. 


The degree of overlap and the increased difficulty of making 
an appropriate classification are apparent from the large 
standard deviations in Table 4. A raw score of 44 places a 
boy at the 90th percentile of the normal category and at the 
60th percentile of the delinquent band. Any classification of 
à single boy necessitates caution unless the obtained raw 
score is at either of the extremes where overlapping of scores 
for the different categories does not exi t. Other considera- 
tions involved in setting up and selecting satisfactory norms 
include age, sex, and academic status. 
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LIMITATIONS OF PAPER-AND-PENCIL PERSONALITY 
TESTS 


No test can be better than the person who uses it. 'This 
imposes a responsibility on the user to be aware of the lim- 
its to inferences from test data. The greater possibility of 
abuse lies in interpreting test responses beyond the concep- 
tual framework of the test constructor's basic rationale. 
Greene (1952) and Mursell (1947) present the overall cau- 
tions to which the test user should be sensitive as he works 
with test results. Greene suggests that test results should be 
considered as informational guides to decision-making and 
not as absolute answers. In other words, the client-cen- 
tered psychologist must look upon test data as additional, 
but partial, evidence in the total picture. 

A second pitfall for the incautious examiner lies in the 
tendency to confuse test items with real life situations. For 
example, in the California Test of Personality (Thorpe, 
Clark, and Tiegs, 1942) the subject is asked, “Is it hard for 
you to continue with your work when it becomes difficult?" 
The reply is either Yes or No. The fact that the testee gives 
one or the other response in the psychologist's office is no 
guarantee that the client will or will not give up in a real 
life situation when this alternative presents itself. The situ- 
ation and the meaning of the task to the subject are signifi- 
cant influences in the decision to continue or to discontinue 
work. In short, there may be quite a discrepancy between 
the testee's reply to a question on a test and his behavior 
under nontest conditions. This is extremely important in 
test interpretation and urges restraint with regard to abso- 
lute predictions. At best the interpreter should restrict his 
inferences to pointing out behavioral possibilities. 

A third and rather marked weakness of these tests is the 
tendency to express final results as neat numbers—such as a 
‘T-score or a percentile rating. From the point of view of an 
ultimate test product this may be satisfying. However, the 
psychologist should be more concerned with the client than 
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with the test. This means that the examiner should be in- 
terested in how and why the final numerical expression is 
achieved. The focus must be on the thought processes, the 
motivating factors, the perceptual activities, and the emo- 
tional components that are involved as the behaving per- 
son comes to grips with the test stimuli. Very little, if any, 
of these nontestable factors are reflected in a final score. Be- 
cause of the nature of these subtle but significantly dynamic 
factors, a test cannot reveal many processes which could help 
the examiner understand the testee more completely. 
Mursell (1947) emphasizes the failure of tests to disclose 
the subject’s capacity and ability to deal with difficult situa- 
tions. The complexities of translating real life activities into 
practicable test items render many life situations unsuitable 
for formal testing. Activities which involve making judg- 
ment and decisions in the face of the various stresses that 
are part of everyday living cannot be duplicated in a test. 
How can a psychologist ascertain a stateside soldier's poten- 
tial reactions under combat conditions in the comparative 
safety of a sim ulated combat course? : 
Further restrictions to be kept in mind by the test inter- 
preter include the fakability of tests, the invalid assumption 
Of testee insight, the rigidity of responsiveness, and the se- 
mantic differences inherent in the individual's interpreta- 
tion of words. These limitations are especially applicable to 
personality questionnaires. It can be shown that the testee 
is capable of influencing the final score of a personality in- 
ventory in keeping with a predetermined set to make a good 
Or poor picture. An applicant for appointment as vice-prest- 
dent of an organization could undoubtedly slant responses 
to give a picture of emotional stability and mature personal 
adjustment in all dimensions probed by the test. On the 
other hand, the author, while a clinical psychologist in the 
armed forces, received personality inventory responses that 
were inconsistent with the personality picture obtained with 
the Rorschach Inkblot Test or the Thematic Apperception 
"Test. Investigation strongly suggested deliberate attempts at 
deception in the questionnaire test to serve a definite pur- 
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pose. Efforts to cope with the problem of faking test re- 
sponses have met with partial success in the MMPI and the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. The former has its 
validity scales as indicators of gross deception and faulty 
responsiveness regardless of whether or not these are delib- 
erate. The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule uses the 
forced-choice technique to reduce intentional responsiveness 
in one direction. A desirable item is paired with a desirable 
item and an undesirable with an undesirable. In this way 
the testee cannot always select only those responses which 
will build a one-sided (and motivated) personality picture. 
Moreover, a consistency score in this schedule measures the 
extent of contradictions in the responses. 

Another significant limitation of paper-and-pencil person- 
ality tests is the invalid assumption on the part of test users 
that subjects bring into the testing situation complete in- 
sight into their own motivations, problems, and behavior. 
It is important, of course, to know how the testec interprets 
the various phenomena depicted in the inventory items. At- 
titudes toward the family constellation, toward social insti- 
tutions, toward other persons, etc., are valuable to the psy- 
chologist; but to regard the client's responses as the "truth" 
1s naive. It is necessary for the tester to interpret the re- 
sponses carefully, to avoid going off the deep end because 
of too literal reliance on the credibility of the responses. 


, The usefulness of the questionnaire-type test is further 
circumscribed by the rigidity with w 


í hich the client may re- 
ply to the items 


[ - Most tests require the subject to encircle, 
underline, distribute, or otherwise select one of three an- 
swers, Yes, No, or Undecided (usually symbolized by a ?). 
This presumes that the questions can be answered defini- 
tively. Test constructors are aware of the difficulties inher- 
ent in this limited mode of responding to 
questions. However, the practical 
administration and scoring 
procedure. 


personal probing 
problems of group test 
leave little room for any other 


A final limitation is the matter of semantics. It cannot be 


assumed that all words have the same meanings for all per- 
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sons. Such terms as "frequently," "often," and "almost" are 
temporal descriptions of varying duration for different tes- 
tees and for the same person from time to time and from 
one situation to the next. An individual suffering with a 
headache once or twice a year may consider two headaches 
in one weck as being "often," while the migrainous individ- 
ual who has only two attacks in one week may feel relieved 
at the "infrequency" of his discomfort for that weck. "The 
use of relative terms serves only to increase the difficulty of 
interpretation. both by the testee attempting to respond 
and by the psychologist trying to make verifiable and valid 


inferences. 
OVERVIEW OF PERSONALITY INVENTORIES 


The fundamental reason for personality assessment is to 
Obtain a picture of the functioning individual, RE; how he 
perceives, organizes, and reacts to the biological, social, and 
physical forces in his life space. To attain this goal the in- 
ventory method must tap as many functional areas as are 
consonant with the particular scope of the individual tech- 
nique, i.e., some tests probe deeply into one dimension (see 
Chapter 4) while others tap several qualities of the person- 
ality (see Chapter 6). ies 

Ellis (1953) surveyed a number of reports with regard to 
the efficiency of personality inventories. His interpretation 
of their effectiveness makes the following points: 
asure independent personality traits 
s. This is shown by the high within- 
les of the individual question- 


1. Inventories do not me 
as claimed in the test manual 
intercorrelations of the subsca 
naires. ; T 

2, Intercorrelations among 26 inventories claiming to measure 
the same traits show 12 significantly high correlations while 14 
interrelate poorly. Apparently in the latter inventories similarly 


; ssa dimensions. 
named traits do not assay the same 1 
3. A comparison of inventory scores with Rorschach Inkblot 
Test indicates a low correlation 1n 10 of the 12 studies reported. 
4. Fakability on the paper-and-pencil tests is firmly established 


in 22 of the 25 reports of investigations. 
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5. Table 5 summarizes the discriminative value of personality 
inventories in a variety of situations. 


TABLE 5. Significant Discriminations Found in Research Studies with 
Personality Inventories, 1946 to 1951 


Number Number 
of Studies of Studies 
in Which in Which No 
Significant Significant Total 
Discrimina- — Discrimina- Number 
tions Were tions Were of 
Discriminations Tested Found Found Studies 


Inventory scores vs. diagnostic examina- 


tions: 
Neuropsychiatric conditions 58 26 84 
Psychosomatic conditions 11 2 13 
Delinquent, criminal, and psycho- 

pathic behavior 15 13 28 
Alcoholism 6 1 7 
Predicting success in treatment 24 10 34 

TOTAL 114 52 166 


Inventory scores vs. personality ratings, 
by associates, instructors, or coun- 


selors: 
Personality ratings 8 8 16 
Sociometric ratings 5 5 10 

TOTAL 13 13 26 

Inventory scores vs. behavioral char- 

acteristics: 
Extent of social participation 6 3 9 
Leadership success 4 1 " 
Propensity to remain healthy 5 5 10 
Success in courtship and marriage 3 2 5 
Tendency to become asexual deviant 2 1 3 
Tendency to have a favorable self 

concept 5 2 y 
Extrasensory perception ability 2 2 4 
Success at motor tasks y) 3 10 
Tendency to take pronounced atti- 

tudes on controversial questions 4 3 7 
Miscellaneous behavioral charac- 

teristics 15. 19 34 

TOTAL 53 41 94 
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Number Number 
of Studies of Studies 
in Which in Which No 
Significant Significant Total 
Discrimina- Discrimina- | Number 
tions Were tions Were of 
Discriminations Tested Found Found Studies 
Inventory scores vs. vocational and aca- 
demic test and performance re- 
sults: 
Tendency to have specific vocational 
interests 11 5 16 
Membership in different vocational 
groups 12 7 19 
Success in actual vocational perform- 
ance 1 8 23 41 
Success in academic achievement 4 21 25 
TOTAL 45 26 ie 
Inventory scores vs. group differences: 5 
Intellectual groups 12 y = 
Educational groups 2 1 7 
Age groups 6 4 17 
Sex groups ! 2 7 10 
Socioeconomic groups 2 0 5 
Ethnic groups A 5 10 
Marriage and family groups 5 7 10 
Disabled and ill groups », 1 7 
College groups 2 2 d 
Regional and national groups 5 5 4 
Religious groups "m 1 2 
Veterans groups H 1 6 
Miscellaneous groups ES cxi 
5 47 112 
TOTAL 28 209 499 
GRAND TOTAL 2: 
personality 


Sourc A. Ellis, Recent research with 


1953, 77:45-49, Table 1, p. 40. 


It may be seen from Table 
vary in their usefulness to psy¢ 
Poses the inventories different 


Psychiatric categories but not to the s 


5 that personality inventories 
chologists. For diagnostic pur- 
ate fairly well among several 
ame degree of effec- 
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tiveness. The relationships between inventory scores and 
other features such as behavioral characteristics, ratings by 
others, vocational and academic test and performance re- 
sults, and differences among various groups (age, sex, intel- 
ligence, education, etc.) are poor. The preceding holds true 
for inventories in general. Ellis (1953, p. 48) offers this in- 
teresting summary statement: “It was pointed out that when 
these inventories are most effectively used, they tend to be- 
come equally as time consuming as alternative psychodiag- 
nostic procedures, such as interviewing and the use of pro- 
jective techniques, that seem to be more clinically incisive 
and valuable.” 

Calvin and McConnell (1953) disagree with Ellis’ con- 
clusions on the usefulness of personality inventories. They 
point out that despite high intercorrelations between so- 
called independent traits there is some percentage of the 
variance not covered by the correlation, and therefore the 
subscales do measure some qualities not held in common by 
the subscales. They criticize Ellis’ criticism of the low agree- 
ment among tests by emphasizing that it is poor test proce- 
dure to use one inventory as a validity criterion for another. 
This is especially so when using the projective technique for 
ascertaining relationships with personality inventories. Both 
kinds of techniques (paper-and-pencil and projective) are 
built on different rationales and therefore are not expected 
to relate highly with each other. The fakability weakness 
is answered by Calvin and McConnell by citing evidence that 
in the MMPI such faking is easily detected. While this may 
be true for the MMPI, there is no denying the fact that mo- 
tivation can influence to a significant degree responsiveness 
on other questionnaires such as the Personality Inventory 
or the Adjustment Inventory. 

There is no need to find a middle ground between the 
pessimism of Ellis and the optimism of Calvin and Mc- 
Connell. The answer must be sought in intensive work with 
individual inventories and not by Jumping together all of 
the tests, as did Fllis, and making inferences therefrom. A 
close study of Ellis’ article reveals that the generalizations 
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only superficially hide the fact that some of the individual 
inventories do fulfill their stated purpose. Calvin and Mc- 
Connell, on the other hand, seek to refute Ellis’ claims by 
citing research studies on only one inventory, the MMPI. 
This selected sampling shows that the test discriminates in 
many of the categories cited by Ellis and presented in Table 
5. But this cannot be used as evidence for the efficiency of 
other paper-and-pencil personality tests. 


SUMMARY 


It is interesting and useful to think about the directions 
in which this type of testing should move if their advantages 
are to be enhanced and their disadvantages reduced. The 
most important area for development is the matter of valid- 
ity criteria for the test items. Of this Kuder (1954, p. 265) 
writes: “We cannot expect the set of items assembled on the 
first or second attempt to be particularly well balanced or 
to be the most efficient possible for the time required. A 
series of analyses and revisions is almost inevitable. T his 
is a call for constant collection of data and changes in items 
and norms with the additional information based on in- 
creased population and/or representative subgroups within 


the universe. Validity might also be improved if items were 


drawn from practical life instances and worded so as to have 


one specific meaning. Loevinger (1955) suggests extremely 
Objective test items “to the extreme of dichotomously scored 
items” (p. 15). This should also increase reliability since 
there would be less perceptive distortion under ordinary 


Stress. doy 
The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (1954) is an 


example of the movement in the direction of minimizing 
the influence of social desirability in test responsiveness. This 
is accomplished by the forced-choice technique in which 
items of equal weight in the same dire enon me paited, S 
the subject must choose between one of two socially desir- 
able items or one of two undesir 
to reduce faking. 


able items. This would tend 
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There are fundamental conditions which a good person- 
ality test must meet. The problems of validity criteria, ad- 
ministration, scoring techniques, and setting up norms have 
been presented. The responsibility for developments, re- 
porting of additional data, and insistence upon revision of 
norms must be shared by the test user and the test author 
or publisher. 


PART II 


The Psychometric Method 


4. SINGLE-TRAIT PERSONALITY INVENTORIES 
AND SCALES 


E... PERSONALITY QUESTIONNAIRE DISCUSSED IN 
this and the following chapter has been designed to measure 
a single personality dimension. This is in contrast to those in- 
ventories which encompass more than one attribute, 'The par- 
ticular advantage of the single-trait test is its feasibility for 
deep probing along a single phase of personality. In some sit- 
uations it might be important to have more information with 
regard to one (artificially) extracted personality attribute to 
Supplement data obtained by a multidimensional personality 
test or from an interview. The most dangerous pitfall is the 
assumption that personality, as a generic term for the func- 
tioning individual, may be so fractionated as to yield to one- 
dimension analysis. Sht ^ 

The implication in each of these unitrait devices is that 
the particular dimension can be measured along a continuum 
from least to most. Some indicate this by setting up a bipolar 
description in the title of the test, viz., the Ascendance-Sub- 
mission Reaction Study. Other tests are similar in import 
and design but the bipolarity is not indicated in the title, 


€g., Annoyances Test. ; : : 
For convenience of discussion the tests in this and the 

x E rese i habetical order 
following chapter will be presented in alp al order. 


Data regarding purpose, validity, reliability, objectivity, and 
standardization will be given insofar as this information is 
available in the manuals and subsequent reports in the lit- 


erature. Where the name of a publisher is omitted the as- 
7 
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sumption is that the author is the distributor, or it has not 
been formally printed. Time limits are not set as part of 
personality test instructions. However, some inventories en- 
courage spontaneous responsiveness. 


ANNOYANCES TEST 


Cason (1930a) collected 21,000 annoyances from various 
sources. These he classified into five groups: human behav- 
ior, nonhuman things and activities (exclusive of clothes) , 
clothes and manner of dress, alterable physical characteristics 
of people, and persisting physical characteristics of people. 
Over one-half, or 57 percent, of the annoyances reported 
centered about human behavior. These were reduced to 
507 and then divided into an A-list of 239 and a B-list of 
268 items. Subjects of all ages were asked to rate each annoy- 
ance on a scale of values from 3, extremely annoying, to 
0, not annoying, and an X if the subject had not been in 
the situation. Six hundred and twenty-five subjects graded 
the A-list and 378 worked on the B-list. Thus norms in 
terms of the frequency with which each annoyance was chosen 
as such by these groups were obtained. In addition, tenta- 
tive mean annoyance expectancies were established for male 
and female subjects in four age groups. 


published by the C. H. Stoel 
items. 


The final test form, 
ting Company, contained 217 
The norms were separated into male, female, and 
age groups from 10 to 90 years, 

The directions require the subject to read each statement 


and to grade each for degree of annoyance. Sample items 
are (Cason, 1930b, p. 226): 


(^ 2. A person behaving in 

(s) 30. A person belching. 

( ) 217. To see or hear the obv 
person. 


an affected manner. 


iously false teeth of a 


The degree of annoyance is written in the parentheses, The 


final (or average) score is obtained by summing all of the in- 
dividual numerical ratings assigned to the items by the testee 
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and averaging this total in accordance with a specific formula. 

There has been no reference to this test in the Psycho- 
logical Abstracts since 1945. An examination of the two 
publications by Cason (1930a, b) shows no statistical evi- 
dence for validity and reliability. This test is useful, though, 
for helping to pinpoint the irritations of a person who seems 
to be easily annoyed by the events of everyday living. Cason's 
(19303) Chapter IV of the monograph, Common Annoy- 
ances: A Psychological Study of Every-day Aversions and Ir- 
ritalions, analyzes in detail the meaning of each annoyance 
for the person who selects it as a source of irritation. The 
following is an example of Cason's interpretation of a partic- 


ular annoyance item: 


(2) A person behaving in an affected manner. ag te 
This insincere person is probably trying to appear superior in 
intellect and taste by attracting attention to himsell. He may 
have an inner conflict over the way he is generally received, and 
is not giving too much attention to the kind of impression nat 
he will make. He thinks he can conceal his inferiorities from 
you, and make you think he is more important than he really is. 
Your ego may be affected by the insinuation that you do not have 
enough insight to appreciate the real nature and meaning of his 
unnatural behavior. (p. 219.) 
of application is in clinical psy- 
al to focus on causes of irrita- 
et. It would also have value 


A particularly good arca o 
chology wherein it is essenti 
tion which keep the patient ups l dapes 
as à projective means of eliciting personal attitudes for ur- 
ion. It is interesting to note that the basic con- 
Cept of this test has been incorporated into a social relation- 
ship test in which the subject ranks 10 frequently encountered 
annoyances. ‘Thus, ability to identify with a social group is 
Measured by the congruence of reacting to annoyances. 


ther explorat 


ANXIETY SCALE 


This test was derived by J- A. Taylor (1953) from 200 


items of the MMPI. Sixty-five of these, judged by five clinical 


Psychologists as significant of manifest or overt anxiety, were 
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imbedded among 135 buffer statements and submitted to 
352 students. After several changes, 50 items emerged as 
most discriminative of an anxiety state. These were distrib- 
uted among 175 statements from the K, L, and F scales of 
the MMPI and Wesley Rigidity Scale (1950) . Taylor called 
this the Biographical Inventory but popular usage has given 
this test the titles: Taylor Anxiety Scale and the Manifest 
Anxiety Scale. 

This scale was administered to 2,172 university students 
and 683 servicemen. The internal consistency, or reliability, 
for this version of the test yielded an r (coefficient of cor- 
relation) of .89 for test-retest after three weeks; the same 
coefficient after five months was .82; longer intervals between 
test and retest gave an r of .81. The correlation between 
these 50 key items in the Anxiety Scale format and in their 
usual places in the MMPI was .68. Evidently the context 
within which the 50 items were imbedded influenced the 
responses thereto. The present form of the scale has a slight 
revision in the wording of 28 items with little loss in effec- 
tiveness. 

The test was given to 103 neurotic and psychotic patients 
undergoing psychiatric treatment. The medians for the pre- 
sumed normal and mixed psychiatric groups showed dra- 
matic differences: 13-- for the normals and approximately 
34 for the psychiatric patients. The median score of the 
mentally ill group equaled or exceeded 98.8 percent of the 
scores obtained by the normal group. Taylor concluded 
(1953, p. 290) : "On the assumption that psychiatric patients 
will tend to exhibit more manifest anxiety symptoms (as 
determined by direct observation) than do normal individ- 
uals, this difference between the two groups appears to in- 
dicate that there is some relationship between the anxiety- 
scale scores and clinical observation of manifest anxiety." 

This test utilizes the approaches of systematic psychiatry 
and empirical observation. It originated in a need for select- 
ing anxiety-prone subjects for psychology laboratory experi- 
ments but was taken out of the restricted experimental lab- 
oratory by clinical psychologists seeking a short and useful 
screening tool for detecting anxiety. 
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Eriksen and Davids (1955) report high correlations be- 
tween the Anxiety Scale and the hysteria and psychasthenia 
scales of the MMPI; 7’s of .92 and .78, respectively. These 
findings have doubtful value since the scale is being corre- 
lated with parts of the instrument from which it has been 
derived. It is tantamount to using a test to validate itself. 
J. D. Matarazzo (1955) and R. G. Matarazzo (1955) also 
indicate significant correlations with several MMPI scales. 
Davids and Eriksen (1955) find that high Taylor Anxiety 
Scale scores go with a greater degree of anxiety ideation in 
word association. These are a few of the favorable studies 
With this test. f 

The Anxiety Scale is a self-administering test for use with 
college and adult groups. The score is obtained by adding up 
the number of significant key items marked True or False. 
The scores may range from 0 to 50; the higher score indicates 
greater anxiety proneness. Some of the key items are 
(p. 288) : 

I am often sick to my stomach. 
. I am about as nervous as other people. 
T F 18. I work under a great deal of strain. , 
I don't like to face a difficulty or make an im- 


portant decision. 


(1) validity data that is more rigidly 


controlled in terms of defined groups and meaningful cri- 

teria; (2) reliability information under conditions similar 

to the above; (3) more meaningful norms in terms of 

degrees of anxiety involvement: and (4) separate norms for 

Psychologically defined populations. ' ite 
In its present form the scale should be used cautiously. 

It is sti ri | instrument requiring basic valida- 
Is still an experimenta 


tion. 


The major needs are: 


ASCENDANCE-SUBMISSION REACTION STUDY 


is published by the Houghton 
a number of life situations 


ernative modes pre- 


This test, and its revision, 
Mifflin Company. It consists of 
to which the subject reacts in one of alt 
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sented for each. The men’s form has 33 situations, and the 
women’s form has 34. If a particular situation is one which 
the person has never experienced it may be omitted. The 
following excerpts are taken from the men’s form (Allport 
and Allport, 1939) : 


1. In witnessing a game of football or baseball in a crowd, 
have you intentionally made remarks (witty, encouraging, dis- 
paraging, or otherwise) which were clearly audible to those 
around you? 

frequently. 
occasionally 
never. 


2. (a) At a reception or tea do you seek to meet the im- 
portant person present? 

usually. 
occasionally 
never 

(b) Do you feel reluctant to meet him? 
yes, usually 
sometimes 
no 


10. Some possession of yours is be 
shop. You call for it at the time 
informs you that he has "only 
customary reaction 

to upbraid him 
to express dissatisfaction mildly 
to smother your fcelings entirely 

Sb. In conversing with a person 


you respect, on an issue about w 
acteristically 


ing worked upon at a repair 
appointed, but the repairman 
just begun work on it.” Is your 


older than yourself whom 
hich you disagree, do you char- 


maintain your views in argument 
conciliate your opponent b 
yet try indirectly to carry 
agree with him, at le 


Y seeming to agree with him, and 
your point. 


ast verbally, and let it go at that 


Each alternative checked has an assigned numerical value 
significant for ascendance or submission, The total score 
discloses the subject’s overall behavior tendency in face-to- 
face relationships: the extent of dominating or being domi- 
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nated. While the tendency may be in one direction it does 
not necessarily mean that all situations in life are met in 
this manner. It is entirely conceivable, for example, that in 
item ] an individual may make frequent audible remarks 
at a football game which would assign two points in the 
ascendance direction. Yet he might prove to be sufficiently 
well mannered or actually submissive in a particular vis-à- 
vis situation which is not on the same interpersonal level 
as a football game. In other words, the change in circum- 
stances from one hypothetical or real situation to another 
may be so different that its personal significance warrants 


responses in opposite directions. Allport and Allport (1939, 
p. 2) recognize this: “Not all of the responses chosen will 
reveal an unvariable ascendance or submission, for more peo- 


ple show both types of behavior at different times and under 


different conditions." , 
In addition to the forms for men and women there is an 


industrial form published by The Psychological Corpora- 
tion, The tests are designed for an adult population. There 
are separate norms for men and women. The reliabilities 
for the revised edition are .85 and .90 with the split-half 
Method and .78 for both by the test-retest method. The 
Validity criterion is open to question. The standardization 
Population consisted of psychology students who rated them- 
selves and each other and estimated how they felt other 


Persons would rate them on the test items. The validity 
Coefficient between self-ratil 


ngs and A-S scores is 45; the 
same correlation is found between associates’ ratings and 
A-S scores. Ruggles and Allport (1939) report the follow- 
1) intelligence and A-S—zero or negligible 
Telationship, with submissiveness only slightly related to 
high scholarship; (2) extroversion-introversion and A-S— 
-35 with introversion and submissivencss associated with each 
Other; (3) neuroticism and A-S—.25 with neuroticism tend- 
ing to go along with submission; (4) persistence and A-S— 
‘44 with ascendance and persistence related positively; 
(5) dominance and A-S—-80 with dominance and ascendance 


directly related, They consider ascendance-submission to be 


à consistent personality trait. 


Ing correlations: ( 
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Allport and Allport (1939) indicate that this test is use- 
ful in several areas; for self-knowledge, so that the individual 
could compare himself with others (not all persons can 
handle this); in vocational guidance, in terms of how an 
individual can cope with the demands of various kinds of 
occupations; and for selection and placement in industry. 
Psychological Abstracts lists no references for this test for 
the decade from 1945 to 1955. 


BEHAVIOR CARDS 


This evaluative technique stems from Stogdill's (1947) 
search for a method of interviewing delinquent children. 
In its present form the testee sorts 150 cards into two boxes, 
Yes and No. The cards sample attitudes in 18 areas im- 
portant in the behavioral and psychological reactions of 
the delinquent child (see Table 6). 


TABLE 6. Significant Arcas of the Bchavior Cards 


Arca Probed No. of Items 


Feels picked on 
Anger, disobedience 
School difficulties 
Stays away from school 1 
Truancy from school 
Lies 

Fights, aggressive 
Inadequate companions 
Delinquent companions 
Stealing 

Obscenity 

Sex experience 

In court 

Robbery 

Smokes, drinks 

Set fires 

Fears, worries 14 
Home unsatisfactory 24 


[2 Un Q2 l9. O0 Un 32 [9 [9 [2. 4 AOON 


150 


Source: R. M. Stogdill, The Behavior-Record Sheet, New 
York, The Psychological Corporation, 1941, p. 2. 
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The significant items are those in the Yes pile; the sum 
of these constitutes the score. The norms are the mean 
scores for 200 delinquent boys, 50 delinquent girls, 50 school- 
boys, and 25 Boy Scouts (see Table 7) . Decile rating equiva- 
lents for raw scores are also included for 200 delinquent 
boys, 75 normal boys, and 50 delinquent girls. 


Taste 7. Average Scores for the Behavior Cards 


Subjects Number Average Score Standard Deviation 
Delinquent boys 200 41.5 17.1 
Schoolboys 50 24.8 15.4 
Boy Scouts 25 20.6 10.6 
Delinquent girls 50 28.2 15.3 


Source: Adapted from R. M. Stogdill, Manual of Directions: Behavior Cards, 
Columbus, Ohio, H. L. Hedrick, 1947, 2nd edition, Table 1, p. 6. 
The mean score for the delinquent group is significantly 
higher than the scores made by the nondelinquent children. 
An abbreviated form of this test is available with separate 
norms, 
The standardization population consisted of 200 delin- 
quent boys committed to the Bureau of Juvenile Research 
in Cleveland who were given the Behavior Cards. The state- 
ments for this test were taken from case histories of children 
known to the Bureau and from another inventory. Each 
item had to meet two out of three validity criteria in order 
to be accepted in the final test. Validity coefficients of .68 
and .72 for two groups of delinquent boys and .52 for a 
similar group of girls were reported by Stogdill. The Yes 


Or No answers to the statements Were compared with case 


vates data for the delinquent eo cnn penis 2 SHOD 
naf j- sedill found that this test should not 
be peg Exc) His adjustment of delinquent boys 
and girls. The major area of application is the usefulness of 
the individual items for eliciting and understanding the 
Child's problems and his perception of the various forces 
in his life space. Some items are (Stogdill, 1947) : 


s or girls tease you? 


1. Do some boy 
aying things that aren't true? 


9. Do people accuse you by s 
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21. Is your teacher always blaming you for things you didn't 
do? 
38. Did you ever steal things from the stores? 


Split-half corrected reliability for the four groups shows: 
delinquent boys, r of .92; schoolboys, r of .94; Boy Scouts, 
r of .83; and delinquent girls, r of .85. 

The Behavior Cards are published by H. L. Hedrick and 
distributed by The Psychological Corporation. There are 
no references in the literature for this test after 1947. There 
currently exist excellent opportunities for further research 
and development of this test because of the trend in modern 
penology to set up centralized youth authorities to deal with 
the problems of delinquency. This should serve as a fruit- 
ful source of research data, especially since this device has 


been designed for literate adolescent and preadolescent 
youngsters. 


DEPRESSION-ELATION TEST 


This inventory was devised by Jasper (1930) who felt 
that there was a need for a more reliable and valid test 
along the depression-elation continuum. He was also inter- 
ested in minimizing faking. The depression-elation contin- 
uum as defined by Jasper (1930, p. 309) included: “The 
three ambivalent characteristics of emotional temperament 
—depression-elation, optimism-pessimism, and ethusiasm- 
apathy... .” The background is that of Systematic psy- 
chiatry. 

Two sets of questions were devised; Set I consisted of 
"objective" items, e.g., “Is there more happiness than sor- 
row in the world?” and Set Il, “subjective” items such as 
“What is your characteristic mood?” Eleven college students 
provided ratings of 1, 2, or 3 (elation, 1; depression, 3) so 
that a high final total score showed a high degree of de- 
pression. Forty questions (20 subjective and 90 objective) 
with alternatives for each were then given to 554 students 
as a Social Attitude Questionnaire to disguise the nature 
of the test. Their responses plus the judgments of psychol- 
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Ogists with regard to the elative-depressive value of the alter- 
native choices for each item led to the final form of the DE 
Test. A sampling of the items and the scoring procedure 
follows (Jasper, 1930, pp. 310-312) : 


é Directions: Check one of the five answers given to each ques- 
tion as the answer which comes nearest to being the answer you 
would accurately give to the question. . . - In column D follow- 
ing each question place a number indicating the degree of diffi- 
culty which you found in answering the question as follows: 


Very easy (1) 
Somewhat easy (2) 
Medium difficulty (3) 
Fairly difficult (4) 
Very difficult (5) 
D 


l. A college education is 
Of considerable value. Of very doubtful 
value Of some valje —— OF extremely 
great value — Of very great value. — 

99. I tend to have blue spells 
Occasionally... — . Constantly — 
quently _ Very rarely or never_—_——_ 


Rarely — 


___Fre- 


subject indic: :hoic KINS SURE 
The bject indicates his choice by checking one of the five 
alternatives. Each response has a numerical score value which 
'S placed by the tester in the O (objective TR ue 
(subjective statement). column and is then totalec E the 
al quantitative evaluation along the depression-e ation 
Continuum. The degree of decision difficulty is written in 
by the testee in the D column for each item. eS 
Validity data for this final form include correlations bé- 
tween 34 students’ answers tO the item and their ratings 
* « by six judges (professors and class officers) according 
te i eas ! f depression 1 their char- 
? their i | the degree O er 
estimate of the €f? -orrected r between 
acteristic disposition" (P 314). The cor op 
: i E is .71, fair 
the pooled judgments and the DE Test ps x D. 
ugh ( pets : dure Split-half reliability is .77. 
T. or HR Hie ef HE v he subjective items 
The r between the objective items and th ue wifi E: 
1s 58, interpreted by Jasper as ean 7 
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both types of items to detect along this continuum. Test- 
retest reliability after one month is .85. 

This test, according to its author, is useful for group 
screening along a new personality dimension and_ yields 
further descriptive data essential for understanding human 
behavior. There are no references to this test in the Psy- 
chological Abstracts for 1945 to 1955, inclusive. The lack 
of research makes an evaluation of this test quite difficult. 


FOOD AVERSIONS TEST 


Wallen (1945) believed that information regarding a 
person's food habits, i.e., ". . . attitudes such as hesitancy 
in tasting new dishes, caution in food preparation, haste 
in eating, or attachment to *mother's cooking’ probably op- 
erate well into adult years" (p. 77) and reflect the emo- 
tional growth of the individual. This is especially significant 
in view of the fact that one of the more serious problems 
of child-rearing centers around feeding. 

The original list. (Wallen, 1943) contained 143 names of 
foods and beverages which were submitted to 545 college 
men and women. The final list had the names of those com- 
mon foods and beverages known to at least 90 percent of the 
college population, none of which was disliked by more than 
10 percent of the group. Wallen's subrationale was that neu- 
rotics have a greater aversion to common foods than do 
normals. This food list was then given to 95 neurotic and 
214 normal servicemen. The neurotics showed a significantly 
higher number of common foods disliked than did the nor- 
mal servicemen. Follow-up associations with the disliked 
foods checked by the normal and neurotic subjects indicated 
that the latter had a greater amount of derogatory ideas as- 
sociated with these foods. For example, one neurotic stated 
that cauliflower reminded him of vomit. Normals did not 
have disagreeable associations with the few 
checked. 

Gough (1946) used this list with 254 normal and 79 
neurotic soldiers and found an extremely high difference 


disliked foods 
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in the number of foods disliked by the neurotic as compared 
with the normal persons. The nature of the two populations 
was psychiatrically established so that this could be con- 
ceived as a cross-validation study on the Food Aversions list. 
In an attempt to relate food aversions to behavior disorders, 
Wallen (1948) gave the list to 297 military recruits scheduled 
to be separated for psychiatric disability. "There was no 
Significant relationship between a disease entity (as psy- 
chiatrically classified) and the number of aversions. Further 
validation was made by comparing the number of aversions 
with psychiatric reports. Wallen concluded that "We do not 
Offer these data as proof of any hpothesis, but they cer- 
tainly point toward the conclusion that high aversion scores 
are probably related to poor emotional control” (p- 311). 
Altus (1949) reported results with an illiterate population 
to indicate that the socioeconomic level of the subject 
played an important role in the final checking of aversions. 
He concluded that more work must be done with this use- 
ful device. 

. The instructions for giving 
ject is asked to mark an X af 
to the point of refusal to eat 
(Wallen, 1948, p. 310): “tea, 
Potato soup, salmon, beefsteak, 
eggs, cottage cheese, Swiss cheese, 
Mushrooms, radishes, tomatoes, 
Pears.” The score is the number o 
testee, 


the test are simple. The sub- 
ter the listed food he dislikes 
it. The list is made up of 
grapelruit juice, bean soup, 
veal chops, chicken, fried 
lima beans, cabbage, corn, 
cantaloupe, cherries, and 
f foods checked by the 


A ;en tained with serv- 
Validi -xssvalidation data were ob i 
ay and cross-valid ist had been submitted to 


4. personnel after the original t in doubt the useful- 
? college population. [Eis may oe by Altus (1949) ] 
"T5 of the final food list as BAY Vp ers heen fairly wall 
y ^ zee oroups had been ta / 
se tornja Anc Lent cA Oa the basis of the 
Wiese: bd püychiate eser d a critical score of 
Obtai 948) suggested ? 
ned data, Wallen (1 a ;c involvement. No 
two and al z icious of neurotic invol : 
d above as susp normal group be- 


'eliabili i for the 
ae data could be obtained M dl was so extremely 
Cause the number of aversions chec 
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low (less than two). For the neurotic group Wallen (1945) 
reported a split-half reliability of .85. i A 

This test is recommended for use as a quick screening 
device for large populations to select the grossly maladjusted 
individuals. It is emphasized by Wallen that this test re- 
duces the degree of falsification that could enter into a di- 
rect interview situation. The Food Aversions Test does 
have screening usefulness but only to initiate a follow-up 
proces. Reliability and validity should be established with 
a nonservice population for use with a civilian group. Altus' 
criticism of considering the socioeconomic level of the in- 
dividual is a serious one and must be overcome if the mean- 
ing and the utility of this test are to be enhanced. In its 
present form, considering the standardization population, 
this test should be confined to use with service personnel. 
This last notion is taken into account in a study by Smith, 
Powell, and Ross (1955) who used the food list along with 
three psychometric personality inventories on a college pop- 
ulation. The results show that the unstable and emotionally 
disturbed student scores high on the Food Aversions Test. 
This supports Wallen's hypothesis regarding exaggerated 
dislike for food as a symptom of anxiety. 


INTROVERSION-EXTROVERSION TESTS 


The use of introversive and extroversive descriptions of 
behavior as personality attributes was given prominence by 
Jung (1946) in his type theory of personality. Freyd (1924, 


pp. 74-75) gave the following composite definitions of these 
two terms: “Introvert: 


An individual in whom exists an 
exaggeration of the thought processes in relation to directly 
observable social behavior, with an accompanying tendency 
to withdraw from social contacts, Extrovert: An individual 
in whom exists a diminution of the thought processes in 
relation to directly observable social behavior, with an ac- 
companying tendency to make social contacts." 

These definitions and his belief that differentiations could 
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be made led Freyd to compile a list of 54 behavioral tend- 
encies shown by introversive persons (extroverts behave in 
an opposite manner). This list formed the basis for the 
Heidbreder Test. 


HEIDBREDER TEST OF INTROVERSION- 
EXTROVERSION 


This test was very simply constructed. The 54 Freyd traits 
(1924) were converted into a rating scale and given to 900 
university students. The subjects’ self-characterizations were 
indicated by placing a +, —. OF ? before each item as it 
applied, did not apply, or was doubtful. Each student was 
then instructed to obtain two ratings on the same items 
from two associates. The self-ratings of 100 men and 100 
women and their 400 ratings by associates were randomly 
selected. from the data of the 900 subjects. These served as 
the validating population. Either/or types of students were 
Not found. The distribution of the self-ratings and associates’ 
ratings fell into a fairly normal probability curve with a 
Slight skew toward the extroversive end. However, students 
did tend to rate themselves more introversive than did 
their associates. The correlation between self-ratings and 
associates’ ratings was .55. ; 

The diagnostic value of each Freyd item was then com- 
Puted on the basis of the differentiating influence of the 
item for the 95 percent most introverted and 95 percent 
Most extroverted total scores of the students in these two 
Subgroups. Heidbreder (1926, pp. 129-131) then cana the 
Items from 1] to 54 in order of their discriminative power. 

Heidbreder points to the lack of an external validity cri- 
terion, but the correlation between self-ratings and asso- 
Clates’ ratings appears to be sufficient to warrant the Lyn of 
this list of items for the assessment of an introversive or 
eXtroversive attitude on the part of the subject. Reliability 
data are lacking. However, Berüreute (1943) reports a 
Split-half conecte reliability of -71 with his group of 157 
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first-year male engineering students. This is not an impres- 
sive reliability coefficient; perhaps the test-retest method 
would have been more satisfactory. 

The test may be used with college students and adults 
for self-rating or rating by another person. Several items 
are listed below in their order of discriminative power. A 
+, —, or ? is the mode of responding (p. 129 ff.) : 

1. Limits his acquaintances to a select few. 

2. Feels hurt readily; apparently sensitive about remarks 
or actions which have reference to himself. 

19. Is outspoken; says what he considers the truth regardless 
of how others may take it. 

33. Keeps a diary. 

50. Is thrifty and careful about making loans. 

54. Is conscientious. 


The final score is the algebraic sum of the plus and minus 
signs. A plus rating is an estimate in the introversive di- 
rection; the minus is extroversive. The final sum discloses 
the overall tendency of the ratee. 

Bernreuter (1934) correlated this test with a number of 
other introversion-extroversion and neuroticism inventories. 
The intercorrelations are given in Table 8. 


Taste 8. Intercorrelations Between Heidbreder Test of 


Introversion-Extroversion and Several Other Inventories 


Test r 
1. Root Test of Introversion-Extroversion 109 
2. Colgate Personal Inventory, C4 2 
3. Neymann-Kohlstedt Test of Introversion-Extroversion 43 
4. B3-Introversion-Extroversion of the Personality Inventory .71 
5. Willoughby Personality Schedule ^ Of 
6. BI-Neurotic Tendency of the Personality Inventory .66 


Source: R. G. Bernreuter, The imbrication oi 


a f tests of introversion- 
extroversion and neurotic tendency, J. Soc. P 


schol. 1934, 5:184-189, 
The correlation coefficients are fairly high 
all of these tests probably measure a comn 
E, “emotional expression or control,” 
extroversion and 


and disclose that 
10n factor called 
and that introversion- 
neuroticism are fairly closely related to 
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each other. The high correlations in Table 8 may well be 
influenced by the fact that college students were the subjects 
in Bernreuter’s study and in Heidbreder’s standardization 
population. There are no references to this test in the lit- 
erature of the past decade. 


NEYMANN-KOHLSTEDT INTROVERSION- 
EXTROVERSION TEST 
Taking their cue from Jung, the authors of this test (Ney- 
mann and Kohlstedt, 1929) selected 100 statements which 
they felt would result in a test of "clinical and general 
significance," would have no “right or wrong" influence on 
the testee, and one-half of which would be “pleasing” to 
extroverts and one half “pleasing” to introverts. They then 
related psychiatric categories to the concepts of introversion 
and extroversion as follows (p. 482) : "We know that manic- 
depressive insanity and hysteria are typical extrovertive 
phenomena, while schizophrenia, psychasthenia, and neuras- 
thenia belong generally to the introvertive groups." With 
this as the guiding assumptive principle they selected a 


standardization group of 100 typical schizophrenics and 100 


typical manic-depressives in accordance with psychiatric def- 


SE eR z C 73 rjoinal items 
inition. By some unreported procedure the original items 


were reduced to 50, the present form of the test published 


by the C. H. Stoelting Company. — ao ~*~ 

The subjects were asked to indicate their like or dislike 
for each of the items by underlining the Yes for like and 
No for dislike. Some of the items are (p. 483 fE.) : 


1. Be by yourself a great deal Ej e 
13. Dislike having people watch you i No 
96. Rewrite social letters DN Yes No 
43. Avoid trouble rather than face it Yes No 


50. Take an active part in all conversations RET 
o 

going on around you d 

ly with their paper 

st of Introversion- 


A is ocurre 
! Evidence for this contention was Log cde in 

In an article by Campbell (1929) using em 

Extroversion on a psychiatrically defined popu n 
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On the basis of predetermined response values, a final score 
is obtained so that plus scores are extroversive and minus 
scores are introversive indices. The final scores, Table 9, 
for the two psychiatrically defined groups show little over- 


lap. 


TABLE 9. Frequency Distribution of Scores by Two Groups 
of Psychiatric Patients 


Manic-Depressives Schizophrenics 
(Extroversive) (Introversive) 
Score Frequency Score Frequency 
50 to 40 9 —50 to —40 T 
40 to 30 26 —40 to —30 19 
30 to 20 37 —30 to —20 32 
20 to 10 21 —20 to —10 36 
10 to 0 X —10 to 0 5 
—6 1 1 


1 1 


Source: C. A. Neymann and K. D. Kohlstedt, A new diagnostic test 


for introversion-extroversion, J. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol., 1929, 23:482-487, p. 
486. 


In their work with normals Neymann and Kohlstedt also 
found a bimodal distribution of scores dividing the greater 
portion of the population into introversive and extroversive 
groups. 

There are several serious shortcomings in the construction 
and validation of this test. Neymann and Kohlstedt do not 


report how they arrived at the final 50 items. The discrimi- 
native value of each item is not give 


ever, is the lack of information re 
predetermining the introversion-extroversion differentiat- 
ing value of the test responses. Stagner found a low correla- 
tion between this test and the Laird test purporting to meas- 
ure along the same personality dimension. While Neymann 
and Kohlstedt did not give reliability data, Bernreuter (1934) 
reported a split-half reliability of .62 for this test. In the 
same study Bernreuter found rather low intercorrelations 
with other tests of introversion and extroversion, with the 
exception of the Root Test of Introversion-Extrove 


n. Most important, how- 
garding their method of 


rsion. 
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On the basis of these finding Bernreuter concluded that 
“The three remaining tests [of which the Neymann-Kohl- 
stedt is one] do not appear to be sufficiently reliable or 
valid to justify their practical use in situations where the 
scores obtained for individual subjects are to be interpreted 
separately" (p. 185). 

Root and Root (1932) undertook a validity study of this 
test in addition to ascertaining the discriminative power of 


individual items. By distributing the scores of 153 normals 
nanimously with regard to 


on whom four judges agreed ur 
ame type of bimodal curve 


item ratings, they obtained the s 
as Neymann and Kohlstedt reported for their two psychiatric 
groups. This is in direct contradiction to Heidbreder's (1929) 
and Stagner's (1932) findings. The latter investigators ob- 
tained normal distribution curves for their subjects. Root 
and Root believed that this test, with some revisions, could 
be made more efficient and valid for probing into the in- 
troversion-extraversion dimension. ‘Test-retest reliability, 
after a 10-week interval, yielded an 7 of .78. 'They regarded 
this low reliability coefficient as the result of events which 
Occurred between test and retest rather than a reflection of 
the instability of the test itself. There have been no research 
references to this test reported in the Psychological Ab- 


Stracts since 1945. : 

Other tests of introversion-extroversion are: Scale B T 
of the Personality Inventory (Bernreuter, 1938) p 
Western University Introversion-Extroversion Test ( z i- 
land and Morgan, 1931) ; Colgate Personal Inventory, e 
(Whitman, 1929) . Of these tests the most d used is 
the Personality Inventory in which the B3-I scale 1s one 


pes i - by this multidimen- 
Of six personality features measured by 


Sional test. 
The neophyte in the field 
Cautiously. A single-dimenst 


of testing must use test findings 
on inventory requires an aware- 


hess by the psychologist that the overall os ca Ds 
Pitfall. The temptation to look upon ihe pr ie. 
One "kind" of person looms large. The eet ee cM 
in this approach is that it overlooks the indiv y 
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life situations in which a person finds himself from one 
moment to the next. A characterization based on a single, 
all-inclusive score disregards the observed fact that a person 
usually does not respond to all events in his life space in the 
same manner. For example, a college student may respond 
to an introversion-extroversion questionnaire in one direc- 
tion as indicated by the final score. Yet this same individual in 
a real life situation or in a changed set of circumstances (and 
depending upon his perception of the particular situation) 
may respond in the other direction. This is the recurring 
problem of "would" versus "should" in test responsiveness 
and involves the essential issue of validity (predictability) of 
tests. 


» SINGLE-TRAIT PERSONALITY INVENTORIES 
AND SCALES (Continued) 


CASSEL GROUP LEVEL OF ASPIRATION TEST 


T.. CONCEPT OF ASPIRATION AND THE PERSON'S 
ave been studied in the psy- 


ability to achieve a preset goal h 
1 situations because of their 


chology laboratory and in clinica 
"nportance in personality dynamics. Cassel (1952) inter- 
preted aspiration as goal-directed motivation, whether or not 
the person is aware of these drives. There is the further im- 
Plication that this dimension is related to the individual's 
ties to reality, thus involving the organism's physical field 
(objective reality) and psychological field (subjective real- 
lly). This rationale supports the feasibility of an aspiration 
lest. The degree to which a person can relate his “current 
Status” (what he does or can do) to his “goal striving” (what 
he perceives he will or would like to do) is characterized 
as his aspirational level. “The main score for evaluating the 
€vel of aspiration dimension of personality has been the 
Mean discrepancy between performances and succeeding 
8oals on the same task. Since discrepancies are derived from 
direct behavior it is believed that such discrepancies are char- 
acteristic of behavior aspects” (Cassel, 1059, pp- 3-0). Cuv 


Sel believes that eoal-motivated and goal-achieving behavior 
: gle coin: Both procedures exist 


are ] s > 
Dut two fa sin, : 
9n a conti ipae fects a unified and interwoven 
a continuum which reflects 4 1 ERNES 
Proc ORE aenitudes and directions 
ot ess resulting from the v 5 
the elements in the part 


arying magn! 
cular situation. 
s 
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bases for the selection of the various populations. There is 
no bibliography of the journal sources for the data credited 
to Rotter, Dembo, Hoppe, and Lewin. 

Published in 1952 by the Western Psychological Services, 
this test is designed for subjects from grade 5 (11 years of 
age) to adulthood. Cassel emphasizes its usefulness with 
delinquents. The Level of Aspiration Test is relatively new 
so that only his studies with it appear in the literature. 
More data regarding the basic rationale, population selec- 
tion, validity, reliability, and other areas of application are 
essential at this time, 


MASCULINITY-FEMININITY TESTS 


Psychologists and cultural anthropologists make elaborate 
efforts to differentiate between male-female and masculine- 
feminine. The former is a matter ol biological structure 
while the latter may have its roots in biology but finds ex- 
pression in the psychological activities of the individual. 
In homo sapiens the psychosocial roles of men and women 
go beyond biology and become a function of the culture 
in which male and female are reared. In our particular 
society, the American suboccidental culture, roles are some- 
what clearly defined, ceptions must be recognized in those 
changes gradually brought about by overlapping and cross- 
ing over by male and female into fields previously restricted 
to each sex. Women are serving in the armed forces, but 
at the same time they are still considered the "weaker sex." 
Very few, if any, of the occupational, interest, and avoca- 
tional areas in the American culture are the sole property 
of one sex to the total exclusion of the other. Certainly this 
weakening of restrictive lines has been accelerated since 
World War II. It would seem, then, that. beyond the re- 
productive function, society cannot regard as feasible the 
artificial separation of male and female into masculine and 
feminine activities because of sex alone. Despite this, how- 
ever, social expectancies still influence interests, activities, 
and attitudes which generally differentiate masculinity and 
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femininity on the basis of maleness and femaleness. More- 
over these differences are measurable. This is the basic 
hypothesis behind the inventories and scales of masculinity 
and femininity. There are several such psychometric and 
projective tests. A psychometric test of masculinity-femininity 
will be discussed here. 


S 


ATTITUDE-INTEREST ANALYSIS TEST 


This test of masculine-feminine interests and attitudes, 
devised by Terman and Miles (1938), is published by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company. These authors are acutely 
aware of the changes that the passing years have brought 
With regard to psychosocial roles. They accept the fact that 
role dichotomies are doubtful. Yet because there are still 
some role regularities within the definitions of the subcul- 
ture, they present this Attitude-Interest Analysis Test (or 
MF Test) as a means of determining the dominant direction 
of the "interests, attitudes, and thought trends i of an individ- 
ual as it conforms or diverges from the typical picture of 


his or 
s or her own sex group. i : 
E and B. The full title dis- 


The MF Test has two forms, A 3. Th (fie do 
Suises its real purpose to reduce slanting responses. both 
with items requiring word 


forr : assi 
ns contain seven exercises ` : 3 
association, association with inkblots, pear os — 
and ethical judgments, interests, estimates of like or dislike 
for te eae soarding a number of concepts, 
Or persons and opinions regarcins <, c Mm dn 
and finally reactions to "introvertive" staten À s 


grew out of a study of the activities of superior chidren 
Bri . ; | were administered to male 
šriefly, a large number of items Werle ly differentiated 
è : " t ] or 2 

and female subjects. Items which consistently €1 5 

1 ale subjects. œ incorporated into the final 
Petween the two groups Were x : have contributed 
tives forms: af this test. Over 6,000 persons ^4 


to tl 
1e norms -mined by 
2d ermined by the 
The reliability of this test has s "rus Visum n and 
test-retest - s r aethods. ne T 2 Saker 
se eest and split-half n :4 boys with boys and girls 
is .88 for single-sex groups Lr subjects the reliability 
With girls; for mixed-sex groups of sub] 
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correlation is .96 for all testees. Each of the seven exercises 
is reliable but in varying degrees: the least reliable is exer- 
cise 7, “Introvertive Response"; the highest reliability is 
shown by exercise 4, "Emotional and Ethical Response"; the 
range is from .24 to .89 for single-sex groups and from .32 
to .90 for the sexes combined. 

Details regarding basic postulates and methods used in 
selecting the exercises and items in both forms may be found 
in Chapter III of Terman and Miles (1936, pp. 18-51). 
The validity criterion was a matter of deep concern for the 
test builders. They could not use another masculinity-fem- 
ininity measure since none existed. Paucity of personal in- 
formation prevented finding a relationship between test 
scores and clinical data of the validation population, The 
method of subjective impression ratings by judges gave 
results too diverse for value in validating this test. They 
decided upon an internal criterion—the extent to which the 
lest scores differentiated among the subjects and the con- 
sistency with which the scores accomplished this. This was 
the method of contrasting groups. There was some overlap 
in the scores of the male and female groups but not to the 
extent that the means for each group lost discriminative 
value. In an extremely wide sampling of male and female 
subjects from eighth graders to elderly adults drawn from 
many occupations and social strata, Terman and Miles se- 
cured differences between the means of the various male 
and female groups ranging from 48 to 155. The male scores 
varied from 200 to —100; the females scored between 100 
and —200. 

The averages for each sex group in the general population 
are 52 and 170, respectively, for men and women. Separate 
norms are available for high school and college students 
and adults. The norms are expressed in percentiles and 
standard scores for the various groups in addition to norms 
for each of the seven exercises. Scores in Forms A and B 
may be transformed from one to the other 
conversion tables. Caution must be used in il 
tion of scores. At no time is a devi 


by means of 
e interpreta- 
ant score sufficient reason 
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for labeling a person as a sexual pervert. Essentially this 
is a test of interests and attitudes considered to be charac- 
teristic of males and females in the Western subculture. 
Some of the many factors contributing to item responses have 
roots in the microsociety within which the individual has 
been reared, the opportunities for exploring and following 
up intellectual pursuits, the level of scholastic attainment, 
and local geographical influences. The test may be faked, as 
shown by Terman and Miles (1936, pp. 77-78) . 

Some sample questions and items for each of the exercises 
follow (Terman and Miles, 1936, pp. 482-506, Form A). 


Exercise 1, Word Association, consists of sixty key words fol- 
one of which is to be underlined: 


lowed by four choices, 
telephone 


"POLE  barber cat North 
FACE enemy powder pretty wash" l 
(Each of the alternatives has a +, —; Or 0 value. In this and 
subsequent exercises + gives one point toward masculinity, 
— counts toward femininity, 0 is neutral) — 
Exercise 2, Inkblot Association, consists of eighteen small black 
and white reproductions of somewhat unstructured inkblots. 
"There are four choices besides each item. The task is for the 
subject to underline one of the four alternatives as 1t accords 


with what the blots remind him of. (Each alternative has a +, 


=; or 0 value.) é lete phrases with 
Exercise 3, Information, has seventy LOFER Sak d ;hicl 
four alternative. completions. One is to be underlined which 


makes the sentence a true one: i M re 
"Marigold is a kind of fabric ower grain 
stone EE | 
About a.p. 1750 men's sleeves had bands lace 
ruffles stiff cuffs stripes : = | 

pe ; or 0 value, in addition, omis- 


(Each alternative has a +, ~» 0} ; the key 
‘sions are scored 0, +, or — as indicated by the key ) 


Exercise 4, Emotional and Ethical Response, lists one hundred 
and five items to be answered by drawing à circle around VM 


(very much), M (much), L (a little), or N (mone) as each item 


Causes anger, fear, disgust, arouses pity, etc. 
x and Personality. by L. M. Terman and C. C. Miles, 
ex S 


1 By permission, from Sı 
1936, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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a. Causes anger 


“Being called lazy VM M L N 

Seeing a person laugh at a cripple VM M L N” 
c. Causes disgust 

"An unshaven man VM M L N 

Foul language VAL M L N” 


(Each of the above choices has +, —, 0 value to be totaled to- 
ward the final score.) 

Exercise 5, Interests, lists a total of one hundred and nineteen 
items for Form A, one hundred and eighteen for Form B, to 
which the testee must react by drawing a circle around L (ike) , 
D (islike) , or N (either like nor dislike). There are twenty-five 
occupational items: 

"Architect L D WN 

Bookkeeper L D N 
Other items refer to kinds of people, activities, and fiction story 
titles to which the subject must reply in the same manner, by 
encircling L, D, or N. (The responses have +, —, or 0 value.) 

Exercise 6, Personalities and Opinions, is made up of forty- 
two items in Form A, forty-one in Form B, in which the indi- 
vidual: 


a. Encircles an L, D, or N to the names of famous persons 


“Jane Addams lj DN 
Billy Sunday EDN 
b. Decides the truth or falsity of a statement 
“The face shows how intelligent a person is Tp 


(An omission of an item has 0 value.) 


Exercise 7, Introvertive Response, is evaluated from the sub- 
ject’s answers to forty-two questions: 


“Do you like most people you know? Yes No 

Do you feel tired a good deal of the time? Yes No” 
(As with the others each response has an assigned +, —, or 0 
value.) 
Weighted scores for each response are given in the Manual, 


and a final overall masculinity-femininity score is obtained. 

DeCillis and Orbison (1950) report a study on 129 men 
and 50 women college undergraduates who completed the 
MF Test (Form B) and the MMPI. The correlations be- 
tween the MF Test and the Mf scale of the MMPI for this 
population are —.30 for men and —.37 for women. (The 
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negative correlations reveal an inverse relationship between 
the two tests—a high MF Test score indicates masculinity 
as does a low MMPI score.) Both correlations are signifi- 
cant. The tests differentiate between men and women, but 
the contents of the individual items hint that the scales 
may be assessing different aspects of the masculinity-femi- 
ninity dimension. 

A recent study by Shepler (1951) compared the effective- 
ness of Franck's (1949) projective masculinity-femininity 
test with three such paper-and-pencil inventories. Fifty-seven 
male and 67 female college students served as subjects. The 
tests used were: MF Test. MF scale of the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank, Mf scale of the MMPI, and the Franck 
Completion Test. The latter did not correlate significantly 
with any of the three psychometric tests while all three 
paper-and-pencil masculinity-femininity tests Ha 
at the .01 level of confidence. Apparently F ranck s test failed 
to survey the aspects of masculinity-femininity assessed by 


the other three tests. iva bdo o 
The MF Test is the most extensively probing 5 for 
this particular personality dimension. \ alidity aR ility 
are quite satisfactory. The area of greatest vse ti or 1518. 
eliciting attitudes and interests of the individual. The most 
HB ACIER i isinterpret the results 
serious pitfall is the temptation to misi i “bs zh s 
by placing too much emphasis on the fina number rather 
[s *« of the «ticular items which con- 
than making an analysis of the pat ; 
: Ae a hic di ‘or the testee. Psychosocial and 
tribute to a deviated score for the tC? 


« rerred with caution. 
Psychosexual roles must be inferred with c 


PS (PSYCHOSOMATIC) FUNCTIONAL BEHAVIOR 


TEST 
Tor his test (p. 229) : “The psychosomae" r and personality 
ticular constellations of somatic OE d p estab- 
traits capable of being experimentally ge words, these 
lished as a distinct clinical enUty: B ; 


5v P icient frequency to con- 
Symptoms occur together with sufi 
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stitute what would appear to be a psychosomatic syndrome.” 

The inventory is actually a list of 91 symptoms given to 
the subject with the request that he check those “ailments 
from which you suffer frequently or constantly": 


"Tuberculosis 

. Fatigue in the evening 
42. Colitis 

70. Inability to feel rested 
91. Losing temper easily 


oe 


— —— — 
———— 


Both psychologically defined and medically accepted con- 
ditions are distributed randomly in this list; 
probe into fears and worries usu 
involvement. 

The items were validated on a normal group of 1,000 
college students and adults and 1,000 patients from psy- 
chiatric wards of hospitals. The patients were selected care- 
fully by hospital physicians and psychiatrists in accord 
with criteria that ensured the inclusion 
tients with psychosomatic disorders. 
trials with these two gro 
population of 30 psychi 


14 of the items 
ally indicative of emotional 


ance 
of only those pa- 
After the preliminary 
ups, a second or cross-validation 
atrically classified hospital patients 
and 100 normals took the test. The patients checked an aver- 
age of 11 symptoms as compared with a mean of 2.9 for the 
normals; the difference was significant beyond the 1 percent 
level of confidence, The reliability coefficient was 8l. 
Freeman believes that this inventory is an excellent means 
of screening persons with psychosomatic complaints from 
the organically ill. The major features differentiating the 
psychosomatic patient from the true organic and normal 
individual are: "nervousness, inability to feel rested, spells 
of dizziness, being too easily irritated, much bodily nervous 
tension, underweight” (Freeman, 1950, P. 236). This clini- 
cal tool may be very helpful in general hospital situations 
and to the private medical practitioner, However, more 
work directed toward Specific psychosomatic or psychophys- 
iological categories is necessary to sharpen its. usefulness. 
The test is easily administered in connection with a physi- 
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cal examination, Its true purpose can thus be disguised to 
reduce faking. The checking of symptoms gives useful leads 
for the medical case history. There are no references to this 
test in the Psychological Abstracts after 1950. 


SASLOW SCREENING TEST 


This test evolved from the author’s experience with an- 
other instrument which gave a high percentage of false pos- 
itives (Saslow and Shobe, 1949) with a group of psychiat- 
rically ill and mentally healthy persons. Saslow, Counts, and 
DuBois (1951) were interested in developing a screening 
test with a minimum of 75 percent correct identifications 
in regard to mental health status. 

Briefly, this device is a projective-like test in which the 
a Yes, No, or Sometimes to questions 
This is followed by four other ques- 
in which the individual copes 
first question, An ex- 


subject responds with 
depicting a situation. 
tions regarding the manner 
with the feeling hypothesized in the 
ample of part of the Screening Test follows. 


SCREENING TEST, VERSION #2, FIRST HALF 


Please encircle proper response 

1. If you have the impulse to differ, ar- 
gue or become angry with someone, 
do you express this feeling immedi- 
ately? 
Under such circumstances, do you: k . 

2. Suppress or "bottle up" your feelings? Yes No Sometimes 


8. Express as much anger as you feel? Yes No Sometimes 

Express your anger to 
made you angry? 

5. When you “bottle up” your angry feel- 
ings, do you feel ill? 

If Yes or Sometimes, in what way 


sion from G. Saslow et al., Evaluation of a new 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1951, 13:242-258, Table 


Yes No Sometimes 


the person who 


Yes No Sometimes 


Yes No Sometimes 
do you feel ill? 


? Reproduced with permis 
psychiatric screening device, 
l, p. 244. 
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(At this point there is a list of nineteen reactions, éga sad; 
no appetite; aches and pains; etc., characteristic of neurotic 
manifestations which the subject underlines as they apply 
to him.) The first five questions probe reactions to situations 
that provoke assertive or aggressive behavior. The second 
half of this test has the lead question: “6. If you are anxious, 
fearful, or discouraged, do you express it at once?” Four 
more questions follow similar to those listed above. Ques- 
tion 10 is identical to question 5 of the first half and has 
the identical list of neurotic dysfunctions. These questions 
revolve around the testee’s reaction to anxiety and dis- 
couragement. 

Four hundred and forty-seven subjects completed version 
#2 and served as the validation group. The validity criterion 
was the psychiatric diagnosis and classification of the patient 
group. A positive finding, i.e., that the subject had a be- 
havior disorder, was signified by a Yes or Sometimes re- 
Sponse to questions 5 and 10, plus checking one or more 
items listed underneath these questions, This test correctly 
identified 86 percent of the subjects with a behavior dis- 
order and 70 percent of the persons without a behavior 
disorder. 

The weaknesses are quite apparent: (1) The 30 percent 
false positives among the mentally healthy persons is a serious 
obstacle in gross screening. (2) The 14 percent false nega- 
lives among patients is another shortcoming because 14 out 
of every 100 mentally ill persons could slip through the 
screen. (3) There are no reliability data reported by the 
authors. (4) Validity criteria are psychiatric diagnoses, but 
no effort has been made to establish the validity of the 
psychiatric classifications of the patients. (5) The normal 
control subjects are drawn from a professional population 
only. 

The test is self-administering and can be used with adults. 
Gleser and Ulett (1952) used version #3 (different in typo- 
graphic layout and using Never, Rarely, Usually, Often, 
and Always in place of Yes, No, or Sometimes) as a screen 


for anxiety proneness. One hundred and fifty-one normal 
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pa eit A ici males were given this test, the Taylor 
a wr ns (cy and several projective devices. Each testee 
ce. n an cigni pat anxiety-proneness scale by a psy- 
E suis psychiologiet. They concluded that the Screen- 
p hae correlated highest with the Anxiety Scale, 7’s of 
ub iUt and 68 for patients. In view of the very 

administration time required for this test, four to five 
Gleser and Ulett felt that its use was justified for 


crude screening. 


SECURITY-INSECURITY (S-!) TEST 


A popularly used term is “security.” Professional and non- 
Pro at persons resort to this word to account for be- 
ph observed in the course of an ordinary day's events. 

aslow (1952) feels that “mental health and "security" 
may be used interchangeably. This is an important psy- 
chiatric and psychological concept and has a central role 


i - à E s; 
n the personal dynamics of adaptation. Maslow (1945) de- 
ud à i es 
eloped this test as a by-product of a query into the problem 
Of security-insecurity as à bipolar personality dimension. He 
reported 14 "subsyndromes" in a twofold manner: 
Security 

1. Feeling of being liked, or 
of acceptance, of being 
on with warmth. 


s Insecurity 
M er R neng 
and witi span treater c rat 
hated jgut affection, of being 

d, of being despised. a EA 

14. "Social interest” (in. Adle- 

rian sense) : cooperativeness, kind- 
interest in others.” 


loved, 
looked up 


1. Selfish, egocentric, individ- 


Ualistic frends a 
al and behavioral manifestations 
y counterpoised to give an in- 
The approach of systematic 
validity criterion, ie., in- 
d feelings of security and 


im of the 14 psychologic 
clusi SECURILY and insecurit 
te ve picture of these concepts. 
Psychology was utilized for the 


divi ; 
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nford University Pr Copy- 
1 Stanford Junior University. 
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insecurity were carefully studied through autobiographies 
and interviews over extended periods of time during which 
careful observational notes were kept. Each manifestation 
of security and insecurity during the interviews was checked 
with competent judges to ascertain whether the bit of be- 
havior or attitude was characteristic of security or insecurity. 
Out of this preliminary procedure evolved 349 questions 
which were given to 112 (46 insecure and 66 secure) sub- 
jects definitely classified as secure or insecure. From this 
emerged 130 differentiating questions used in a second pre- 
liminary test form submitted to more than 1,000 college 
students. A final form, the present one published by the 
Stanford University Press, was constructed from these. To 
ensure the evaluation of security only, other controls re- 
duced to a minimum the effects of sex differences, religious 
background, differences in self-esteem, age, etc. 
The validity criterion was an internal one in that each 
subject compared his test score with his own estimate of 
security-insecurity. These two sets of data yielded an r of 
approximately .90, i.e., 88 percent of the subjects found 
their respective scores to be extremely or f 
reflections of their self-estimates along 
continuum. Empirical validity was established by students 
seeking help with personal problems; these had obtained 
low (insecurity) scores on the test! The split-half reliabil- 
ity, based on correlating pairs of items which measure the 
same subsyndromes, was .9]. Other reliability coefficients 
ranged from .78 to .98 (Maslow et al., 1945, pp. 34-35). 
Maslow recommends that this test be used as a screen- 
ing technique when it is necessary to deal with large numbers 
of persons and to categorize them for degrees of mental 
health. This applies to college groups and adults who re- 
quire help with personal difficulties. The author of this 


airly accurate 
the security-insecurity 


* Details of these validation procedures should be read by those interested 
in the empirical basis for this test. This information is contained on p. 28-33 


of Maslow's original article on the S-I Test (Maslow et al., A clinically derived 
test for measuring psychological security-insecurity, J. Genet. Psychol., 1945, 
33:21-41). 
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test is sufficiently sensitive to possible abuse of this technique 
and therefore includes in his Manual a series of cautions in 
the application of the test findings: (1) Final diagnoses need 
supporting evidence, and serious decisions should not be 
made on this test alone. (2) The validity and reliability are 
not perfect; therefore the occasional inaccurate score must be 
expected. (3) This test does not supplant individual clinical 
study. 

The S-I Test is self-administering and easily scored. It 
is designed for college students and adults. Descriptive and 
decile ratings are given in the table of norms. A perusal of 
the items discloses the still pervasive influence of Wood- 
worth's PD Sheet (1917). 

Maslow and Szilagyi-Kessler (1946) studied the effects of 
the length of breast-feeding on personal security and in- 
security. "The highest security scores were obtained by the 
groups who were breast-fed little or not at all and by those 
who were fed at the breast for over a year, a relatively long 
time imor culture. aa (P: 84). Gough administered this 
inventory to 260 high school seniors as part of a battery 
which included the MMPI. The raw scores of both tests 
were reduced to T-scores, making them comparable. The 
overall results disclosed that the S-I Test was not affected 
by intellectual status, scholastic achievement, or "socioeco- 
nomic status." Significant insecurity was manifested by overly 
self-critical persons, by hypochondriacal girls, vede 
persons, by boys with high femininity scores, and by phobic- 
compulsive testees. All of these 


were reflected in high scores 
1 > a ic 
on respective MMPI scales, especially the Pt scale, which 
measured the extent of phobic and cor 


mpulsive reactions. The 
highest correlation was that between the Pt scale and the 
S-I Test. 


S-S (SELF-SUFFICIENCY) TEST 


This test was constructed by Bernreuter (1933) sans 
of his empirical observation of the difference. aps te 
sons along the gelf-sufficient-dependent dimension. The for- 

8 
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mat is similar to his better-known Personality Inventory 
(1935) , which now includes self-sufficiency as one of the six 
scales, B2-S. The validity criterion was an internal one with 
the subjects, college students, taking the test and then rat- 
ing themselves "on four aspects of self-sufficiency: need for 
sympathy; appreciation, encouragement; desire to be alone; 
frequency of asking advice; and ability to handle responsi- 
bility” (pp. 297-298) . The correlations ranged from .18 to 
.69. Associates’ ratings on the same four scales correlated .54 
with the individuals’ test responses. The reliability values, 
obtained with college students, were .81 and .85. 

The S-S Test is in mimeographed form only and requires 
the testee to encircle a Yes, No, or ? for each of the 60 items 
A scoring key enables the tester to total the number of sig 
nificant items marked in the direction of self-sufficiency. Per- 
centile norms are available for college men and women. This 
test has limited usefulness unless it is desirable to evaluate 
along this single trait. 


SOCIAL COMPREHENSION TEST 


This test purports to assay awareness of the “accepted 
rules of social conduct” by high school and college students. 
Developed by Furbay and Schrammel (1942), it is pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Educational Measurements of the 
Kansas State Teachers College. 

The test itself contains 330 statements to be marked + 
(true) or — (false). Fifteen aspects of social behavior are 
probed; social calls, teas, receptions and parties, introduc- 
tions, invitations, table etiquette, dress and personal habits, 
public courtesies, correspondence, house guests, conversa- 
tion, traveling, funerals, dances and balls, courtships, en- 
gagements, weddings, and miscellaneous. These separate 
elements are included in the generic term "social compre- 
hension." For each activity a variety of situations is given 
to the testee for consideration. The appropriateness of the 
subject's response is evaluated in terms of its conformance 
with, or deviation from, the accepted pattern. For example 
(1942, p. 2): 
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I. Social Calls 

GS l. The bride must return calls after the marriage. 
(C 10. The hostess should rise to greet a man caller. 

III. Introductions 
{> 40. In introducing a person to a group, it is nec- 
essary to repeat this person’s name each time. 

XV. Miscellaneous 
( ) 380. Profanity has come to be accepted in good so- 


ciety. 


The raw score is the number of correct choices. This may 
be obtained for each part separately and for the total test. 
grades 9 through 12, college freshmen, 
Percentile ratings are available for the 
each group and 


Norms are given for 
and upper classmen. 
total score. Median scores are given for 
for each part separately. 
Test validity was obtained by the method of contrast- 
ing groups. Items which discriminated significantly between 
students in the first and tenth deciles were retained in the 
final form of the test. The split-half reliability coefficient 
was a fairly satisfactory 86. The applicability is a moot 
question, No indication is given of the effects of differences 
in socioeconomic and subcultural backgrounds. It must be 
inferred that this test should not be applied to a nonhigh 
school or noncollege group. It would appear to be most use- 
ful as a test given before and after a high school course in 
“social forms," as a check on its effectiveness, or it may be 
used to test the appreciation of the social amenities by jun- 
ior and senior executives whose interpersonal. responsibili- 
ties require an undue emphasis on social protocol. 
SOCIAL PERSONALITY INVENTORY FOR COLLEGE 
WOMEN 


This is a measuring device for “self-esteem,” a concept 
that is not unitary but rather a generic term for a multi- 
plicity of characteristics. Maslow (1942, p. 1) explains this 
complex term . as a tentative definition of high es- 
teem: self-confidence, social poise, relaxation, tendency to 
extroversion, self-assurance, feeling of general capability, 
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unconventionality, lowered respect for rules, freer person- 
ality expression, slight tendency to greater personality Se- 
curity, tendency to develop an autonomous code of ethics, 
independence, lowered or absent religious feelings, tend- 
ency toward “masculinity,” less politeness, more love of ad- 
venture, and more novelty and new experience.” 

At the other end of the bipolar continuum low esteem is 
characterized by (p. D “.. . timidity, shyness, embarrassa- 
bility, more inhibitions, more conventionality, modesty, 
neatness, reliability, loyalty, more honesty, promptness, 
faithfulness, tendency to be quiet and retiring, tendency to 
introversion, more inferiority feelings, low self-evaluation, 
more “femininity,” and tendency to conservatism in art, pol- 
itics, dress, etc.” 

This test is an attempt to survey the attitudes rather than 
the behavior of the female subject. Whether these attitudes 
will lead to behavior depends in great measure on the forces 
in the person’s life space which will inhibit or facilitate such 
overt behavior. The inventory is rooted in clinical empiricism 
and evolved as one product of an extended research in per- 
sonality assessment. 

Seventy mentally adjusted female subjects were inter- 
viewed intensively after being given assurances of privacy 
and confidentiality of the information obtained. Each sub- 
ject, after being interviewed, was r 
on several attributes. The one of i 
point dominance-feeling continuun 
ing persons were described as se 
etc., while low dominance-feeling persons were character- 
ized as timid, shy, etc. (see the list of quoted descriptive 
terms above). The Social Personality Inventory for College 
Women was developed from the qualities culled from these 
descriptions. After preliminary trials a final list of 52 ques- 
tions and statements was drawn up as being a valid dis- 
criminator along the self-esteem continuum. The correlation 
between interview ratings and test scores, i.e., between the 
outside criterion and the test, was .90. However, this must 
be considered in the context that median scores differed 
widely for women subjects from various colleges over the 


ated by the interviewer 
nterest here was the 17. 
1. High dominance-feel- 
If-confident, socially poised, 
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country. There were marked differences between urban and 
rural colleges and colleges in the east and midwest. For ex- 
ample, low dominance feeling was the median picture for 
subjects drawn from a midwestern women’s rural college, 
while the typical picture for an eastern women's college 
showed a tendency toward high dominance feeling. The So- 
cial Personality Inventory correlated as follows with: Bern- 
reuter's Personality Inventory B2-Self-Sufficiency, .426; B4- 
Dominance-Submission, .368; Allports’ A-S Reaction Study, 
553. Another validity approach was to administer the inven- 
934 students. They were given their results and asked 
to indicate how closely the test score approximated their 
own estimates of self-esteem. Eighty-one percent assigned 
a "very accurate" or "fairly accurate" evaluation between 
their self-estimates and test findings. Test-retest and split- 
half reliability were .90 and .88, respectively. 

This test is published by the Stanford University Press. 
It is self-administering and divided into two parts. In the 
first section the testee is asked to place an X before the state- 
t to the subjects feeling or attitudes: 


tory to 


ment closes 
1. Do vou think girls are catty and petty? 

“Most are. 

Many are. 

Some are. 

A few are. 

Rare exceptions are. 

[requently are you embarrassed? 


no 
LT 


How 
a MGE frequently. 
. ... Frequently. 
Sometimes. 
— Rarely. 
. . . Almost never or never.? 
given with numbers 


In the second phase 95 statements are 
the degree of 


from — 9 to + 2 for the subject to indicate 
like (+ 2) to dislike (— 2) for each: 


5 Reprinted from p. 2 of Social Personality Inventory for College Women 
by A. H. Maslow with the permission of the publish Stanford University 
Press. Copyright 1942 by the Board of Trustees of Leland Stanford Junior 


University. 
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1. Aloofness in a person vou 


have just met. —2 —1 0 +1 42 
25. Justifiable conceit in a 
man. —-2 —1 0 +1 +25 


Scoring is accomplished with a transparent template 
which gives score values for each response. The final total 
is the algebraic sum of the positive and negative values. 
The published norms are restricted to a "criterion group of 
unmarried, Protestant, college women between the ages of 
18 and 25" (Maslow, 1942, p. 2) and give the range of scores 
for 10 deciles in addition to mean and median values. 

Maslow urges the following cautions in the use of this 
test: (1) Consider the ego-security of the individual as af- 
fecting self-esteem, whether or not the testee is aware of the 
purpose of testing and is therefore influencing the direc- 
tionality of her responsiveness; (2) the nature of the tester- 
testee relationship affects the responses; and finally (3) the 
subject(s) should not be too far removed in age, religious 
background, marital status, socieconomic and educational 
levels from the criterion group. The test, therefore, is mean- 
ingfully usable only with women close to the validating 
population. It does have screening value with female college 
students. While the test purports to evaluate along the 
self-esteem dimension, the very nature of the definition of 
this term by Maslow reveals the complexity of the person- 
ality involvement that is included under this generic term. 


WILSON SCALES OF STABILITY AND INSTABILITY 


This test is published by the Bureau of Educational Meas- 
urements of the Kansas State Teachers College (1941). It 
makes use of self-analysis to assess stability and instability as 
a personality dimension, It may be administered to junior 
and senior high school students, college students 
This gives the test a wide area of application, 

The scale consists of two parts: Part I, St 


, and adults. 


ability, has 42 
5 Ibid., p. 4. 
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self-rating items. The testee marks a line through a number 
from 0 to 10 to signify the intensity of reaction to each item 


(p. 2, test form) : 


l. Parents love me 9-1 2 4 5.00. 7 8 98 10 
93. Sunday school oO 1 2 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
34. Close friends 0; ue 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


The subject is directed to consider each personal experi- 
ence in terms of: 0—lack of, or unaffected by, this experi- 
ence; 1—the event has given the subject "little feeling of 
stability": increase in feeling is reflected by selecting a num- 
ber up to 10—"great feeling of stability." Thus, if parental 
love was not a source of stability, 0 is crossed out, and so 
on, to 10 if parental love was a great source of stability. 


Part II, Instability, consists of 38 items divided into 


Physical causes 
l. Hurt in childhood O RI 


10 
Emotional reactions 
5. Inferior resti 0 7.9 9 10 
17. Not needed in any way 0 1.2 $ 4 5 m8 
9 10 
Home 
21. Death in family ot 2 8545569. $9 19 


Friends m 
27. Inability to hold friends 


8 9 10 
School í BM 
32. School as a whole ^K E US ob Bc o. WW S9 
10 


Work and business 

33. Lack of money 
General causes 

38. Moving from one place to another 


5 6 7 8 9 10: 


The responses are indicated as in Part T with the exception 
that a line through 1 signifies little feeling of instability and 
so on to 10 for a great instability reaction. The score for each 
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part is the sum of the numbers selected in each part. The 
separate norms for each part are percentile ratings for the 
high school and college populations. These may be con- 
verted into letter grades, A to F, corresponding to very su- 
perior stability, A, and very inferior stability, F. The higher 
the percentile rating, the greater the degree of stability in 
Part I and instability in Part II. 

A second set of norms permits the tester to compare the 
subjects' response to each item with the average value ob- 
tained by the high school and college standardization popu- 
lation. For example, item 3, "My love for my parents," has 
a high school student average of 9.07 out of a possible 10 
points. This indicates that adjusted high school students 
derive a great feeling of stability from their love for their 
parents. A high school testee's score below 9 discloses a dif- 
ference from the mean of his peers. Thus, all of the subject's 
reactions can be evaluated individually and more meaning- 
fully, especially in clinical situations. 

Originally a list of items in the preliminary edition of the 
scale was administered to a group of students with a request 
for additional statements they believed could assess their 
feelings of stability and instability. The subjects rated them- 
selves on this scale and on the added items. The material in 
the final scale was selected as being most satisfactory for 
differentiating along this personality continuum. The valid- 
ity criterion was the relationship between self-ratings and 
estimates of item significance for stability-instability dis- 
crimination. The standardization group consisted of 400 
high school and 100 college freshmen students. Corrected 
split-half reliability coefficients for high school and college 
populations were .92 and .91 for Part I, Stability, and .95 
and .91 for Part II, Instability, scales. Reliability appeared 
to be satisfactory. 

This can be a valuable test, especially in a counseling 
situation as an aid to understanding the testee's perceptions 
of himself. The particular value is the greater flexibility 
permitted by giving the subject a wider choice of respon- 
Siveness, 0 to 10, than is present in the Yes, No, or ? type of 
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inventory. This enables the client to show variations in re- 
actions to situations, thus giving a more adegnare POWE NW 


the intensity of feelings attached to these situations. 


SUMMARY 


Chapters 4 and 5 present in some detail the single-trait 
tests. Actually this is a misnomer as a description of the in- 
ventories, questionnaires, and scales. Despite their roots in 
empirical and systematic observations, the fact remains that 
all assume discreteness in the personality structure of the 
functioning organism. This fractionated approach is steeped 

s f that one phase of the person can be 


in the unsound belie x : 5 TUM . 
extracted from the milieu which gives it meaning and can 
ve ation. This, of course, is an 


: SE 
be measured in splendid iso e, isa 
artificiality that lends statistical credence to the type-trait- 


factor view. Even the apriorism of the unitrait Pm, i € 
appear difficult to accept in view of the re ei tones = 
ties as self-esteem, masculinity-femininity, ae nien e 
actually generic terms, each of whiten cou : We eig 
ements. In the following i tap ris arti : ia 
ity is continued in the multidimensional «n ne ada: 
is made in the direction of interactionism by the e : ia e: 
of items as contributors to more than one personality qu 


ity. 


ity 
to further el 


6. MULTIDIMENSIONAL PERSONALITY TESTS 


|. CONTRAST TO THE DEVICES DISCUSSED IN THE TWO 
previous chapters, attention is shifted to paper-and-pencil 
personality inventories, questionnaires, scales, and schedules 
which purport to assess more than one dimension. While 
each of these tests gives results for a variety of labeled 
qualities, it is not to be assumed that independent traits are 
being evaluated. Nor should it be taken for granted that 
similar and identical trait names are necessarily concerned 
with similar and identical behavioral and descriptive aspects 
of the personality. Each of these personality attributes should 
be considered in terms of the particular test author's defini- 
tions rather than as conforming to generalized concepts. In 
this way the interpreter is in a position to make better use 
of the test findings. 

Insofar as paper-and-pencil personality tests are useful for 
screening, multidimensional devices give a broader picture 
of the individual. The discriminations that are possible with 
these tools cover wider interlocking se 
havior and attitudes. A more represen 
ture emerges from a broader s 
havior tendencies. The approaches utilized in these devices 
do not differ from the single-trait tests, i.e., the fundamental 
rationale stems from empirical observation, from the postu- 
lates of systematic psychiatry and psychology, and from the 
techniques of factor analysis (which in turn are based on the 
first two approaches). The tests in this and the following 
chapter have been selected on the basis of a survey of the 


go 


gments of human be- 
tative personality pic- 
ampling of attitudes and be- 
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research literature and books on personality tests and meas- 
urements for the past 10 years. These are presented in 
alphabetical order. 


THE ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY 


This questionnaire has two forms, one for high school and 
college students (H. M. Bell, 1934) and one for adults 
(H. M. Bell, 1938), and is published by the Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. The student version contains 140 items and 
assesses five areas of personal adjustment: (a) home, (b) 
health, (c) social, (d) emotional, and total. The adult form, 
with 160 questions, assays these five and, in addition, includes 
category (e) occupational adjustment.’ The test is self-ad- 
ministering and is hand scored by means of templates. Ma- 
chine scoring is feasible. The score for each adjustment area 
is the number of predetermined significant Yes or No answers 
marked by the testee. The adjustment area scores are summed 
up to obtain the total adjustment score. There are separate 
norms for each area and for total adjustment for men and 
women in high school and college and for adults. 

The Adjustment Inventory ranks among the three most 
widely used paper-and-pencil personality tests along with the 
MMPI and the Personality Inventory. A survey of the recent 
literature is, in the main, favorably disposed toward this 
questionnaire as a large-scale screening device and as a means 
of locating areas of difficulty as perceived by the testee. Much 
of the variance in research studies with this inventory cannot 
be attributed to the test alone but to variations in populations 
used, the difference in controlled and uncontrolled variables, 


and the criteria definitions for classifying subjects. The re- 
1 the student form sometimes 
ts who do work 
rich the exami- 


ssion of occupational adjustment from 
h those college studen 
c borderline cases for wl 
to the form to use, especially with 


1 The on 
necessitates using the adult form wit 
while attending school. There are som 
ner must make an arbitrary decision as 


older college students. j i 
In the strict interpretation of the term, home. health, and occupational 
adjustments are not personality attributes but the effects of personality dimen- 


sions. However, such fine semantic distinctions should not be permitted to 


interfere with the fruitful utilization of test data. 
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views in Buros (1953) award a place for this inventory in 
the psychologist’s repertory of tests. The authors own ex- 
perience has been favorable with both the student and adult 
forms. It is especially useful in connection with a projective 
test in which the functioning of the client in a structured 
(Adjustment Inventory) and unstructured (Rorschach Ink- 
blot Test) situation may be compared, Another effective 
value of this questionnaire, mentioned for the single-trait 
test and applicable to all paper-and-pencil tests, is the help 
afforded the psychologist or counselor in pinpointing specific 
difficulties or sources of conflict Counseling situations may 
move faster when the counselor is aware of the problems 
perceived by the counselee even if only at the conscious level, 

The validity procedures for this questionnaire included 
obtaining the internal consistency of items, comparison of 
test scores with ratings by interviewers, the method of con- 


trasting groups, i.e., adjusted with maladjusted subjects, and 
correlation with other personality inventories. The adult 
norms stem from 194 men and ?74 women between the ages 
of 20 and 50 years. 


The individual items were those which 
differentiated significantly between the 

and lower 15 percent of the groups. TI 
dated by another set of extreme group: 
which the items discriminated between two groups of adults 
classified by counseling experts as either very well or very 
poorly adjusted (see H. M, Bell, 1938, p. 4, Table IV). The 
split-half reliabilities for each adjustment 
ranged from .81 to .94. 

The validity of the student form was secured in the same 
way as above. In addition 400 college students were inter- 
viewed over a two-year period to check their 
the five areas assessed by this test. The norms 
from 161 high school boys, 100 college men, 19 
girls and 243 college women. Corrected odd-eve 
for each part ranged from .80 to .93. The reli 


adults in the upper 
1e test was also vali- 
5, i.e., the extent to 


area and the total 


adjustment in 
were derived 
0 high school 
n reliabilities 
ability of this 
2? This, of course, brings up a weakness of testin 


upon all possible conflictual stresses. 
knowledge of tests to select an appropri 


g since no one test can touch 
The experienced clinician uses his 
ate battery. 
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form was consistently established in a number of studies. 

There is a particular aspect of this test format that warrants 
some elaboration because of its value to the clinically ori- 
ented psychologist. The adjustment areas measured by this 
inventory are coded: (a) home, (b) health, (c) social, (d) 
emotional, and (e) occupational. The questions relating to 
each area are randomly distributed. However, each question 


is preceded by one of the code letters as an aid in identifying 


the nature of the item: 


la Yes No ? Does the place in which you live now in 
any way interfere with your obtaining 
the social life which you would like to 
enjoy? 
Do you frequently come to your meals 
without really being hungry? 
No ? Do you ever cross the street to avoid 
meeting somebody? 
Are you troubled with feelings of in- 
feriority? 
? Does your present employer or boss 
praise you for work which you do well?? 
When scoring the inventory for each adjustment scale, the 
significant items can be brought together to form a running 
story of the client's reactions. Thus, all “a or home adjust- 
ment responses can be read in sequence to yield a picture of 
the subject's perception of the different phases of home ad- 
justment. This is feasible with other tests but a special key 
is usually necessary (Clark and Allen, 1952) 2 

This inventory has all the weaknesses as ribed to paper- 
and-pencil personality tests. Moreover there is the (invalid) 
assumption that each question contributes to only one of the 
adjustment arcas. The independence of the areas of adjust- 
ment assayed by this inventory has not been established; 
rather the evidence points to such marked intercorrelation of 
t would have been more meaningful to ascer- 


$ Reprinted from. p 9 of The Adjustment Inventory, Student Form, by 
H. M. Bell with the permission of the publisher tanford University Press. 
ht 1934 & 1938 by the Board of Trustees of Leland Stanford Junior 


University. 


90d Yes No ? 


118e Yes No 


its scales that i 


Copy 
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tain the leading of each item on the individual areas and 
assign weighted scores to each statement. Probably the scoring 
would be more cumbersome but the resulting adjustment 
picture would be more adequate. This interdependence was 
illustrated by Powell (1950). In his study with the student 
form he noted a very high relationship, r of .72, between 
social and emotional adjustments. Furthermore, both were 
influenced by home adjustment. Health adjustment seemed 
to be the only area that was somewhat independent. 

Of special interest to counselors and psychologists in in- 
dustrialized urban areas are local norms reported by Taylor 
and Capwell (1950) for 1,193 high school students seen 
either in a counseling center or by the school counselor. 'The 
local norms are expressed in percentile ratings for 
the areas surveyed by this inventory. Differences e 
whites, nonwhites, and sex. These particular norms c 
compared with those reported by H. M. Be 
are interpreted qualitative 
It does suggest, 


each of 
xist for 
annot be 
ll since the figures 
ly with no percentile equivalents. 
however, that score distributions are influ- 
enced by local conditions, and there 


fore local norms are 
desirable. 


BEHAVIOR RATING SCHEDULES 


This device is a rating scale designed for use by teachers 
to survey a maladjusted pupil or to ascertain the character- 
istics of a class. This scale should be used only by those 
persons who know the ratee well enough with regard to the 
various qualities to be j 


udged. The schedule is published by 
the World Book Company and is intended for use with pre- 
school children and elementary and high school students. 


This rating scale originated in a study of teachers’ attitudes 
toward children (Wickman, 1928). The items were con- 
tributed by teachers in response to a survey of the nature 
and frequency of undesirable behavior by school children. 
The study began in the early 1920's and was carried on for a 
decade. 


The scale has two main sections: Schedule A, which probes 
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into behavior problems; and Schedule B, Division I—intel- 
lectual; Division II—physical: Division III—social; and Di- 
vision IV—emotional traits. Each division is on a separate 
page, and there are detailed instructions and definitions of 
terms to help the rater apply the concepts to all children in a 
standard manner. 

Schedule A, Behavior Problems, consists of a list of observ: 
able activities. Each activity is rated on frequency of occur- 
rence. (See p. 96.) 

Disinterest in school work is defined as follows (p. 5): 
“Under this heading include any action of the child that you 
lack of interest in school work. . . 


interpret as showing 
1 more than twice, but is not a 


If it [the item] has occurrec 
consistent problem, make a check in the third column. 
dule consist of the frequency with which 
each score occurs and its percentile rating. 

Schedule B is a rating scale. The rater checks the point on 
the line which describes the ratee 1m each of the 35 traits 
of the four divisions: intellectual, physical, social, and emo- 


tional traits (p. 3 ff.) : 


Norms for this sche 


i i ? Score 
1. How intelligent is he? 
Feeble- Dull Equal of / Bright Brilliant 
minded average child 
on the street i 
» 9 
(5) (4) (3) (2) a) 
33. Is he emotionally calm or excitable? 
y s s "asi Extreme 
No emotional Emotions Responds Is easily d I oe Aak 
respoi are slowly quite aroused E ; 
apath aroused normally j ys pn n 
Stuporous high strung 
a) (2) a) 6) 6) 


the check mark is brought to the line at 
* and added separately for each di- 
ms are given for frequency 
also available for a short- 
nits 10 of the 35 scale 


The number under 
the right under "Score 
vision. Both total and division nor 
atings. Norms are 


and percentile r i 
dule B which or 


ened form of Sche 
items. 


SCHEDULE A: BEHAVIOR PROBLEM RECORD 


Name. 


Du — 


School 


Rating by. Date , 19. Grade. 


Directions ror UsiNc 


Schedule A 


Below is a list of behavior problems sometimes found in chil- 
dren. Put a cross (X) in the appropriate column after cach 
item to designate how frequently such behavior has occurred 
in your experience with this child. A cross should appear in 
some column after cach item. The numbers are to be disregarded 
in making your record. They are for use in scoring. 


Benavior Protest 


FREQUENCY or OCCURKENCE 


—1 


Has never [Has occurred] Occasional | gene 


occurred finc or aice] occurrence | occurrence 
Disinterest in School Work 4 6 7 
Cheating 4 6 7 
— —L——— 
Unnecessary Tardiness 4 Em 7 
cts EI 
= =H 
Defiance to Discipline 6 7 
Marked Overactivity 


|Unpoputar with Children 


Temper 


Bullying 


Outbursts 


Speech Difficulties 


oļejoļeļoļeļeļjoļoļjo 


Imagina 


tive Lying 


Stealing 


Obscene 


Figure 2. Schedule A of the H-O-W, Beh 
ules. (Source: M. E. Haggerty, W. C. Olso 


man, 


Company, 1930, p: 2.) 


Sex Offer 


nses 


ojojo 


Notes, Talk,or Pictures 


Directions for scoring. 
marked for the different items to the right-hand column, headed 
"Score." Add the numbers to secure the total score, and record 
the total in the upper right-hand corner of this sheet. 


Transfer the numbers you have 


Total Score. 


avior Rating Sched- 
n, and E. K, Wick- 


Behavior Rating Schedules, New York, World Book 
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The reliability of Schedule A was not ascertained. 
Schedule B, however, yielded three types of reliability co- 
efficients: (1) rate-rerate r of .86; (2) odd-even correlation 
of .92; and (3) the correlation between multiple of two- 
judge ratings of one child, r of .60. The validity of the 
scale was obtained by correlating Schedules A and B, r of 
.62, and by clinical validation using children taken from the 
general school population and referrals to a child guid- 
ance clinic. The two groups were easily differentiated by the 
scale scores. The correlation between total scores and fre- 
quency of referral of children was .76. 
arch reports for the past decade, 


Despite the lack of rese 
this rating scale does have value. For the pupil it uncovers 
rsonally but which 


difficulties of which he may be unaware pe 

may be evident to an observer. For the teacher it can be a 
source of much information regarding the pupil about whom 
she has some concern. The data probably could be obtained 
achers. The danger, of course, is in passing 
a child. The weaknesses in this scale 
ating scales. Are definitions of traits 
hat similar interpretations by 
d satisfactorily acquainted 
ld? How objective are the 


from previous te 
on biases regarding 
are those shared by all r 
adequate to ensure somew 
raters? Are the judges equally an 
with the various traits in the chi 
judges? 


CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY 


P, is published by the California 
age levels with two forms for 
able for primary; kindergarten 
grades 4 to 8; intermediate 
9 to 16 (college included) ; 
d Tiegs (1942-1953) de- 


This test, abbreviated CT 
Test Bureau. There are five 
cach. The inventories are avail 
to third grade; elementary series, 
grades 7 to 10; secondary grades 
and for adults. Thorpe, Clark, an 


veloped this series. s 
The tests are alike in format and in the areas probed. 


"They differ in the number of questions for each subtest. The 
basic rationale assumes that the individual is in a constant 
state of adjusting to problems. His adjusting to social and 
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personal demands within an acceptable trampwork is eem 
by this inventory. The adult form assesses these areas: Per- 
sonal Adjustment which consists of (A) self-reliance, (B) 
sense of personal worth, (C) sense of personal freedom, (D) 
feeling of belonging, (E) freedom from withdrawing tenden- 
cies, and (F) freedom from nervous symptoms; Social Ad- 
justment which consists of (A) social standards, (B) social 
skills, (C) freedom from antisocial tendencies, (D) family 
relations, (E) occupation relations, and (F) community rela- 
tions. The forms for the earlier years differ in th 
substitute school relations for occupation relations. 

The Manual cites the conclusions of several studies 
evidence of the high validity of this test, Details of the 
standardization populations for the five levels (primary, ele- 
mentary, intermediate, secondary, and adult) for which 
forms are available are not given beyond the number of sub- 
jects in each. Equivalent-form reliability coefficients are con- 
sistently high for all of the forms and levels of the CTP, 

In an earlier article Tiegs et al. (1941) discussed the 
origin of the test items. They drew up 1,000 statements and 
submitted them to teachers, counselors, test experts, employ- 
ers, and personnel directors for their estimates as to the 
appropriateness of the items for eliciting personal data, as 
bases for evaluating adjustment, and for their answerability, 

An interesting feature of the questions in this series is their 
indirect approach to eliciting information, i.e., instead of the 
direct question, “Do you hate people?" the student is given 
an opportunity for saving face or rationalizing by being 


asked, "Are certain people so unreasonable that you hate 
them?" In this way, the test 


at they 


as 


ter percentiles indicate better 


n one side of the answer sheet 
has a large profile form for the 15 separate scores, including 


total adjustment (see Figure 3). Strengths and weaknesses 


= x - Y E bbi ex ] 

| c] California Test of Personality none WB joo : a cu: 76 
©? J intermediate + 03. form[AA] socllamidlbe Ye High City Test ‘March, 8,1953 

nio Alp: 207 | student's Agel2 Bi ^ fap. 2, 1940 


DEVISED BY WILLIS W CLARK, ERNEST W TIEGS, AND LOUIS P THORPE Exomin 


eses $6 0S O OL ROS OF OF 0 


Ficure 3. Profile Record for One of the Student Forms of the California Test of Personality. 
(Source: E. W. Tiegs, W. W. Clark, and L. E. Thorpe, Manual of the California Test of Person- 
ality, Los Angeles, Calif., California Test Bureau, 1953, p. 12.) 
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of the individual, as evaluated by this questionnaire, may be 
seen at a glance. : 
The school forms are practicable for instituting remedial 
procedures to help youngsters adjust. The adult forms find 
application in clinical and industrial situations, Care must 
be used, however, in the interpretation of the test data in 
view of the need for continued validation. There is no 
question regarding its usefulness for teasing out the subject's 
reactions to the various aspects of self-adjustment and social 
adjustment. This information facilitates clinical follow- 
The reviews in Buros (1953, pp. 55-58) 
unfavorable with regard to the v. 
CTP. Skidmore and McPhee (1951) find that the major 
value of this questionnaire is in pinpointing problems and 
establishing rapport with counselees, thus leading to an easier 
discussion of personal and marital problems. Lundgren 
(1952) emphasizes the already known fact that motivation 
can easily color test results, and it may actually be measuring 
culturally accepted stereotypes rather than real problems of 
personal and social adjustment. While this is a constant prob- 
lem in psychological testing, it cannot be assumed that all 
testees are always motivated to gild the lilly—the problem 


is one of deciding whether the particular testee is doing so 
and why? 


up. 
are generally 
alidity and reliability of the 


CLASSIFICATION INVENTORY 


This device was developed and published by Jurgensen 
(1950) to meet industry’s need for a selection tool that would 
resist faking by the Motivated applicant and would be pat- 
terned on an industrial population. Jurgensen objected to 
the trait approach of the existing personality tests. He felt 
that assessing an important aspect of an 


: occupation would 
be more appropriate. With this in mind he evolved a forced- 


choice technique, the first of its kind. In this method the 
testee must select from among several alternatives rather than 
simply choosing between Yes and No (see below). The test 
consists of five parts, three with items of the triadic variety, 
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ie. three alternatives are presented with instructions to 
choose the one liked most and the one liked least in each 
triad: 


1. People who wear 


Soiled clothes M L 
Unpolished shoes M L 
Unpressed. clothes M E 


The other two parts contain paired items in which the 
testee marks his preference with an X (slight preference) or 
XX (strong preference) : 

Work out a problem 


Alone 
In conference 


The inventory assays the job applicant's ideas with regard to 
persons who are considered irritating: the kind of reputation 
the applicant would like to have; personal likes and dislikes; 
personal preferences with regard to a wide variety of activi- 
ties; and. (somewhat like the first) the type of person dis- 
liked. The aim is to ascertain the nature of the personal 
reactions and attitudes compatible with a particular indus- 
trial situation and to set up the norms and critical scores es- 


sential for good hiring risk. $ 
He recommends that each in- 


Jurgensen has no norms. ' 4 
dustrial organization study its unique needs with regard to 


acceptable personnel. Complete instructions are given for 
Suitable procedures for establishing norms with the triadic 
and paired items, for obtaining item validity, reliability, 
crterion groups, and for establishing cutoff points. 

"This inventory is exceptional in that its scoring and appli- 
cation are left to the judgment of the user. Jurgensen is 
fully aware of this looseness and suggests controlled research 
with this test. Mais (1951) reported a high degree of 
fakability despite the precautions taken by Jurgensen. Long- 
Staff and Jurgensen (1953) had two student groups take the 
test under three conditions: honest. fake good overall, and 


fake high self-confidence. They too found that faking was 
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possible. They cautioned, therefore, that the test not be used 
in situations where individuals appeared motivated to pre- 
sent a good self-picture. In an industrial situation with a job, 
transfer or promotion at stake, lack of motivation would be 
a rarity. 


CORNELL INDEX 


Originally a military psychiatric screening device (We 
et al., 1944), the present questionnaire, CI Form N2 is de- 
signed for use with adult civilians and is published by The 
Psychological Corporation (Weider et al., 1949) , 

The CI Form N? consists of 101 questions to be answered 
by encircling Yes or No. The items are quite direct in 
probing into psychological and psychosomatic complaints. 
Actually there are 10 arcas of inquiry as shown in Table 10. 


ider 


TABLE 10, Grouping of Items on the Cornell Index, Form N2 


Questions 
Introductory neutral question 


1 

Questions concerning 
Defects in adjustment expressed as feclings of fear 

and inadequacy 2-19 

Pathological mood rcactions, especially depression 20-26 
Nervousness and anxiety 27-33 
Neurocirculatory psychosomatic symptoms 34-38 
Pathological startle reactions 39-46 
Other Psychosomatic symptoms 47-61 
Hypochondriasis and asthenia 62-68 
Gastrointestinal Psychosomatic symptoms 69-79 
Excessive Sensitivity and Suspiciousness 80-85 
Troublesome psychopathy 86-101 
Source: A. Weider et al., Cornell Index, Manual, New York, The Psycho- 

logical Corporation, 1949, p. 5. 


The format is similar to most paper-and- 
questionnaires. The test is scored by 
methods of using the CI scores 
the purpose of testing. A score 
of the individuals with serious 1 


pencil personality 
a simple key. Three 
are suggested, depending on 
of 23 screens out about half 
Jeuropsychiatric and psycho- 
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somatic complaints. A reduced critical score of 13 yields a 
higher number of persons with neuropsychiatric and psycho- 
somatic symptoms but also includes a higher number of false 
positives. A cutoff score of 13 plus one or more "stop 
questions" (there are 12 such questions, e.g., “32. Did you 
ever have a nervous breakdown?" or "93. Do your enemies 
go to great lengths to annoy you?") (Weider et al., 1948) 
is alleged to screen out the clients reporting especially signifi- 
cant information indicative of serious psychological difficulty. 
A study of the data contradicts this; furthermore, false posi- 
tives are obtained too. Percentile norms for 1,298 male and 
female college freshmen are also available. 

The validity of CI Form N2 rests on the psychiatric opin- 
ions made at military induction centers on 400 male rejectees 
and 600 acceptances. In effect, this is the method of con- 
trasting psychiatrically defined groups. Weider et al. (1948) 
at the ability of this inventory to differentiate be- 
tween psychiatric rejectees and those who were accepted at 
different. cutoff points is its best validity criterion. They 
feel that the individual's responses to the questions on the 
CI Form N2 screen out psychiatrically ill persons almost 
as well as does the psychiatric interview. This, of course, 
rden on the validity of the psychiatrists’ 
decisions with regard to the emotional fitness of the inter- 
Viewees. The use of "stop questions" is presumed to increase 
the productivity of the Index, but it serves only to increase 
the chances of including a larger number of mentally 
healthy testees in the psychiatrically undesirable group. Cor- 
relations with selected clinical scales of the MMPI range 
from .07 to .69. j : 

The validity for this particular form is not established 
beyond some doubt. There is no evidence of its value for 
selecting potential psychiatric misfits. Moreover, a future 
standardization population should be drawn from civilians 
not faced with induction into military service, a situation 
wherein singular motivation may play an important role. 
Correlation with MMPI scales should not be accepted as 
prima facie evidence of validity. if only because it cannot be 


contend th 


places a heavy bu 
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assumed that both tests measure the same facets of person- 
ality. The Kuder-Richardson reliability is .95. Despite thi: 
usual paper-and-pencil personality test weaknesses, it does 
grossly indicate the presence of psychiatric and psychosomatic 
complaints. These have to be verified by other means. This 
suggests the major use for this test—as an adjunct to the 
clinical interview since it affords specific information regard- 
ing the testee’s complaints and areas of difficulty as they are 
perceived.* 

Research with this test by Felton (1949) showed, among 
other considerations, that it could screen out poor work 
risks in that an extreme score indicated the need for individ- 
ual study of the applicant. Weider and his co-workers (1948, 
p. 5) did not recommend the Index” as a criterion by 
which employees are hired or discharged, . . . “ rather it 
should signify the need for further personality assessment. 
Noll (1951) confirmed an already established weakness, that 
the test was extremely vulnerable to simulation, especially 
in view of its simplicity and lack of subtlety. Frankle (1952) 
used the CI Form N? to establish a rel 
emotional introversion and high incidence of somatic com- 
plaints. This supported the clinical observation that psycho- 
logical repressors and Suppressors, i.e., emotionally inhibited 
persons, expressed the emotions attached to unacceptable 
ideas through bodily systems and therefore were more likely 
to develop somatic complaints than the emotionally labile, or 
extroversive, individual. Finally, Barry and Raynor (1953) 
successfully predicted the psychiatric fitness of 74 percent of 
the 1,093 cadets screened with this test, 


ationship between 


COWAN ADOLESCENT ADJUSTMENT ANALYZER 


The major purpose of this test is “ 
objective expression of adolescents in regard to their attitude 
to various life situations” (Cowan, Barnabas, and Mueller, 
1949, p. 2). Because it surveys nine areas, the information 


to obtain an 


* Brodman et al. (1949, 1952) have t 
included them in the Cornell 
adjunct for the medical pract 


aken portions of the CI Form N2 and 
Medical Index-Health Questionnaire as a further 
itioner's information regarding the patient. 
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elicited is helpful for analyzing the adolescent's perceptions 
of at least these facets of his life. The nine categories are: 
fears, family emotion and the authority constellation, im- 
maturity, feelings of inadequacy, nonfamily authority, and 
the adjustive devices such as escape, neurotic symptoms, and 
compensation. Each of these areas is important as a functional 
aspect of the total life space. The family and its concomitant 
authoritative meaning for the adolescent, for example, is a 
major source of conflictual attitudes and behavior which may 
be reflected in other phases of everyday life activities. It is 
essential that the sources of irritation be made known to the 
counselor when dealing with youngsters experiencing undue 
stress in an ordinarily turbulent period of life. Certainly it 
would be helpful to know the adjustive mechanisms at work 
as the teen-ager attempts to cope with the multitude of 
problems—social, biological, physical, and personal—that as- 
sail him. E 

The test, published by the Bureau of Educational Meas- 
urement of the Kansas State Teachers College, is self-ad- 
ministered and self-marking. The answers to the statements 
may be profiled since the arrangement 1s such that all items 
for a category are placed together, viz., Category I, Fear, items 


are across the top row: 93, 24, 1, 2, 74, 75, 76, 48, 49 and 50, 


and may be read off in sequence. Originally this iost con- 
tained 201 questions. It was revised, submitted to 1,150 high 
school students, and published in its present form, Form 2, 
with 97 questions. , - 

The validity criterion consisted of socially defined groups 
rather than subjects classified by systematic psychology or 
psychiatry. The answers of selected deviate groups of ae. 
lescents—delinquents and those from broken homes— were 
compared with an unselected group of teen-agers. Each group 
constituted a homogeneous set of subjects defined by an ou- 
side criterion and thus acceptable for validation purposes. 


4The delinquent group consisted of youngsters whose behavior brought 
e dclinq g x wency of society. The broken-homes 
them in contact with a duly constituted agency ¢ f tl ir natüval/parentsiiid 
Broup was drawn from cl ildren not in the homes y ae ee T F m RE 5 Es 
who did not have a history of delinquency. In an indirect way this is the 


E d rasti T ; social definition. 
method of contrasting groups by sí 
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The norms are expressed in qualitative or descriptive terms. 
The tester does not check scores on a table. Rather, the 
total inventory must be analyzed with regard to the individ- 
ual's responses to the questions in each category. The very 
purpose of the Adolescent Adjustment Analyzer presupposes 
this approach to the use of the testee's mis: 
of quantitative scores encourages the intensive analysis of the 
adolescents perceptions of himself in relation to his life 
space. While this limits the usefulness of the test as a mass 
screening device, it does enhance its value for the client- 
centered clinical psychologist who is interested in the specific 
areas of difficulty of the teen-aged testee. Reliability data is 
not reported in the test Manual, 


answers. The omission 


DETROIT ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY SERIES 


Baker (1942, 1952) developed two forms of the Detroit 
Adjustment Inventory disguised as a test of Telling What I 
Do (TWID) for the Public School Publishing Company. 
Both forms concern the reactions of students to the various 
aspects of their personal and social adjustment. 

The first one, TWID, Gamma Form 
3 to 6. The 128 items seek inform 
16 reaction-environmental 
area (1952, p. 1): 


, is designed for grades 
ation from the subject in 
areas. There are 8 items for each 


l. About catching colds 
A. I catch colds once in a while. 
B. I have not had a cold for a long time, 
C. I have lots of colds every winter. 
117. About obeying my teachers 
A. I like to obey them. 
B. I don't obey very often. 
C. I do it but don't like to. 


The testee encircles one appropriate altern 
randomly placed so that the subject reads t 
rather than giving a positional response, i. 
cling only one letter or one position. 


ative. These are 
he three choices 
e, fixedly encir- 
A record blank auto- ` 
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matically scores the choices and enables the teacher to spot for 
each of the 16 areas the difficulties reported by the student. 
While quantitative scores are of some limited use, the greater 
value lies in the focus on the individual's reactions to environ- 
mental influences. An extremely interesting feature is the 
availability of remedial leaflets for cach of the 16 categories 
in which the pupil shows particular need for help. These 
for use by parents as an aid in the child's 


are designed 
s—a coüperative effort between the school 


adjustment proces 

and the home. 
Reliability data a 

has been established by t 


re not reported in the Manual. Validity 
he method of contrasting groups. 
There is a substantial and significant difference in median 
scores for 229 Detroit third to sixth grade boys in the regular 
classes and 132 boys of similar age and grade range in special 
classes (for deviation in personality and behavior). A cross- 
validation study produced the same differential results. 

The Alpha Form of TWID has the same general purpose 
for the junior and senior high school student—remedial 
work where necessary. The test booklet contains 120 items 
with 5 statements for each of the 24 personal and social 


problem areas (1942, p- 1): 


1. About my health 
A. I am not sick very often. 
B. Being sick does not worry mc. 
C. L am never sick. 
D. I don't believe I will ever 
E. My health is only fair. 
115. About going to dances 
A. I think I will like it later on. 
B. I am too young except for school dances. 
C. My parents don't pay much attention. 
D. I often go to public dar 
E. I will never want to dance. 


As with the Gamma version, the 5 alternatives for each 
item have different values and are randomly placed to reduce 
positional influence in replying to the test statements. The 


record blank and scoring key are arranged to give a con- 


be well. 


1ces. 
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densed picture of the student's responses. Scores for each 
area range from 5 to 25, with the latter signifying best ad- 
justment. ' 

Validity evidence is taken from two groups—61 malad- 
justed boys in special classes and 27 boys and girls reported 
by teachers as being well adjusted. The mean scores be- 
tween the two groups are significant beyond the .01 level. 
Baker points out that the wording of the items reduces the 
chances for deliberately avoiding giving truthful answers. He 
also fecls that most persons are inherently honest and there- 
fore do coóperate in any effort to help themselves. This begs 
the question of validity and merely emphasizes one of the 
difficulties with this kind of test assumption of insight by 
the testee. Reliability data are not presented in the Manual. 
These two forms of the Detroit Adjustment Inventory need a 
great deal more work on their validity and reliability. They 
are designed to help with a social problem that is constantly 
in the focus of public attention, i.e., the behavior of school 
youngsters with problems who are expressing their difficulties 
in antisocial activities, 


EDWARDS PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHEDULE 


This is one of the newer tests, developed by Edwards 
(1953-1954) and published by The Psychological Corpora- 
tion. The EPPS attempts to meet two serious weaknesses of 
paper-and-pencil personality inventories—the ease with 
which the subject can color responses in a desired direction 
and lack of information regarding 
sponses. The first of these, the tende 
spond in keeping with a predetermined motive, is handled 
by forcing the testee to choose between two equally desirable 
or undesirable statements (Edwards, 1953). This is in con- 
trast with the typical inventory in which a socially desirable 
choice is matched with one that is undesirable, i.e., the Yes- 
No alternative. Navran and Stauffacher (1955) present evi- 
dence of the extent to which the forced-choice technique in 
the EPPS eliminates the role of social desirability. 


the consistency of re- 
ncy to deliberately re- 
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The second feature is the consistency score which com- 
pares the subject's answers to 15 identical sets of statements 
scattered randomly throughout the 225 items, e.g., 


1. A. I like to help my friends when they are in trouble. 
B. I like to do my very best in whatever I undertake. 


The testee selects either A or B. The same two statements 
are repcated as item 151. The choices of A or B for both 
items, l and 151, are compared with each other to see if both 
are answered the same way. This is done with 14 other 
repeated statements. The consistency score is the number of 
s between the first and second of the 
Eleven or more agreements are con- 
nonchance responsiveness, i.e., that the 
testee is deliberating before encircling a choice and coming 
up with the same decisions.? From this it is inferred that the 
re being made with the same thoughtful- 
ay be given to the overall test 


agreements in choice 
repeated. statements. 
sidered significant of 


other selections a 
ness and some credence m 


responsiveness. 
The schedule has 225 paired statements as illustrated 


above. The testee encircles his one choice on a separate 
answer sheet. Detailed instructions are given on the front 
page of the test booklet so that the test is self-administered 
and the booklet is reusable. A scoring template identifies the 
15 pairs of items used for the consistency score. The 15 test 
variables are scored by counting the A’s and B's separately 
in a prescribed manner. The raw scores for each variable are 
automatically converted into T-scores im the body of the 
profile located on the reverse side of the answer sheet. 
Percentile norms are available. Both can be translated into 
descriptive categories. Norms are given for college men and 


women and for adults. 
The basic consideration 1n 
mize the effects of social desir 


developing the test is to mini- 
ability. Another aspect is the 


rd and the MMPI are examples of paper-and- 
orporate these techniques. The former uses the 
eness in triadic form while the latter has a 


5 The Kuder Preference Reco 
pencil tests which separately inc 
forced-choice method of responsiv 
variety of validity scales. 
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attempt to assess personality not in terms of "emotional ad- 
justment” or "degree of neuroticism, but in behavioral and 
operational language which describes the needs of the in- 
dividual as manifested by the subjects pattern ol responses. 
The 15 variables or needs are not only descriptive inferences 
derived from the testee's responsiveness but also suggest the 
forces behind the individual's actual and/or potential be- 
havior. There is no particular compulsion to classify the 
subject as adjusted or maladjusted, mentally healthy or ill, 
etc. It is a matter of trying to understand why the client 
behaves the way he does. 

The Manual defines the following needs: achievement 
(ach), deference (def), order (ord), exhibition (exh), 
autonomy (aut), affiliation (aff), intraception (int), suc- 
corance (suc), dominance (dom) , abasement (aba) , nurtur- 
ance (nur), change (chg) , endurance (end), heterosexuality 
(het) , and aggression (agg). The influence of the Murray 
(1938) need-press System is quite obvious in the structure of 
the EPPS variables. Each of these needs is clearly and care- 
fully detailed in the interpretation of the profile. Since each 
variable is paired w 
given variable indica 
over the othe 


ith every other one, a high score on a 
tes that the subject has selected this one 
TS quite consistently. It is this that enables 


Edwards to claim that a high or low score for a particular 
need is meaningful. 


The test items originated in statements drawn up around 
the needs postulated by Murray. The normative group con- 
sisted of 1,509 men and women with some college training. 
The age range was from 15 to 59 years. The Manual does not 
give sufficient details with regard to the procedures for select- 
ing the original and final items of the schedule. Nor is there 
enough data about the nature of the standardization popula- 
tion beyond the number, age, sex, and educational distribu- 
tion. 

In a discussion of the validity of the 
(1953-1954) points out that the usual methods (self-rating 
correlated with test scores and the relationship between self- 
Q-sorts and scores) are not Satisfactory criteria. He favors 


schedule, Edwards 
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correlating the EPPS variables with other variables theo- 
retically related to them “. . . in specified ways." Such 
variables, he claims, are to be found in the Taylor Anxiety 
Scale and the Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory, ‘Table 


11 presents the relationships. 


Tape 11. Coefficients of Correlation between the PPS Variables and the 


Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale and the Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory 


Guilford-Martin Personnel 


Inventory 
PPS Taror e————————— MÀ 
Manifest Coopera- Agree- — Objec- 
Variable Mean SD Anxiety tiveness ableness tivity 
1. Achievement 13.537 4.80 —.14 .02 —.12 16 
2 12.19 3.58 —.08 21« 33" .06 
3. 1015 426 —16 A .21« 48 
4. Exhibition 14.69 3.40  .18 —.08 —.14 —.17 
5. Autonomy 12.71 4.79 —.09 —29  —.360 —.04 
6. Affiliation 16.57 4.38 .09 .08 24 — —.05 
7. Intraception 16.52 4.88 —.06 06 13 12 
8. Succorance 12.57 465 .228 —.18 —.202  —.39 
9. Dominance 15.447 4.94 10 —.04 —.26* —.01 
10. Abasement 15.40 5.59 18 03 Sr —.1 
11. Nurturance 15.58 — 5.00 .07 4 282 | —.09 
12. Change 1630 452 —07 —.02 -06 08 
13. Endurance 12.59 527 —:22 24" 238 3r 
14. Heterosexuality 14.13 "e p. 09 = = s 
15. Ageressi .80 4.74 d —,a1" == O19 is 
Aggression 11 Lu D ms 05 nu 


Consistency score 1 1:25 
Mean 13.79 68.14 34.43 43.83 
SD 7.21 15.96 11.15 12.34 


* Correlation significant at the 5 percent level. 


Personal Preference Schedule, New York. The 


Source: A. L. Edwards, Manual: Edwards 


Psychological Corporation, 1954, p. 15. 
The correlations, obtained on 1 lle: pr 
fered by Edwards as evidence of the validity of the EPPS. Ed- 
wards is not clear, however, as to which variables are related 
to each other. The implication of Table 11 is that the cor- 
relations marked with an "^" signily related variables. This 
may be so on a statistical basis, but one further step is neces- 


06 college students, are of- 
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sary—the logical explanation of the statistically derived data. 
Furthermore, four of the fifteen needs and the consistency 
score are not related to the variables of the other two inven- 
tories—what is the validity evidence for these? Edwards em- 
phasizes the one major strength of his schedule—the control 
of social desirability as an influence in testee responsiveness 
(Edwards and Horst, 1953) . This is a notable contribution. 
Navran and Stauffacher (1955) have independently estab- 
lished the usefulness of the paired forced-choice technique in 
the paper-and-pencil personality inventory method. This new 
test will most likely stimulate a great deal of research. It 
should provide fruitful data with regard to differences among 
psychologically and psychiatrically defined populations. The 
main weakness is in the area of validity, a weakness that is 
shared almost universally with the other personality tests. Re- 


cent research (Allen, 1957 and in press) has added normative 
and interpretive data. 


GUILFORD SERIES OF TESTS 


The application of factor analysis as a bases for test con- 
struction is illustrated by the Guilford Tests: An Inventory 
of Factors STDCR, Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors 

AMIN, Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory, and the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey. All are pub- 
lished by the Sheridan Supply Company. 

The entire series grew out of the 
tests (1934). By the method of factor analysis. thirteen 
factors were extracted from a variety of personality tests and 
inventories. An Inventory of Factors STDC was built 
five of these thirteen factors: Social introversion-extraversion, 
Thinking introversion-extraversions, Depression, Cycloid dis- 
position, and Rhathymia.? The final form consisted of 175 
questions to be answered by encircling Yes, No, or ?. The 
r's between self-ratings and test scores for each f 
from .34 to .68; the same data for the correl 


introversion-extroversion 


around 


actor ranged 
ations between 


“Tt is interesting to note that what was considered to be 


a single trait is 
further reducible to at least five factors. 
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associates’ ratings of the subjects and their test scores varied 
from .08 to .70. The validity of factors T and C were least 
satisfactory. The reliabilities for each of the five factors 
ranged from .84 to .92. Norms are given for high school and 
college students and adults in the revised Manual. 

The next step was to construct the Guilford-Martin Inven- 
tory of Factors GAMIN from five other factors: general pres- 
sure for overt activity, ascendancy in social situations 
(leadership) , masculinity of attitudes and interests, lack of 
inferiority feelings, and lack of nervous tenseness. The items 
were standardized by the method of contrasting groups, e.g.. 
100 students with the highest and 100 with the lowest scores 
were differentiated by the questions. 

In its present form the abridged edition has 186 questions. 
in industry. Validity data are not too 
satisfactory, and the authors urge that validation studies be 
undertaken to enhance the value of this inventory. Only 


factors M and N give some satisfactory validity results with an 
and then only in a specialized situa- 


rvisory Success based on these five 
The reliabilities range from .80 to 


It is best applied 


industrial population, 
tion, Prediction of supe 
factors is disappointing. 
.90. 

'The remaining three factors—objecti | 
and coóperativeness—formed the core of an avowedly indus- 
trial test, Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory. The nature 
of the items appeared to screen out the so-called paranoid, 
Suspicious person in an industrial situation. The validity of 
the instrument was established in terms of the agreement 
between prediction on the basis of test scores and assessment 
by supervisory personnel of the satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
status of employees. Split-half corrected reliability coefficients 
were .83, .80, and .91 for factors O, Ag, and Co, respectively. 

The inventory consists of 150 questions to be answered by 
encircling a Yes, No, or ?. The questions elicit testee's atti- 
tudes toward people, social institutions, and himself. Scoring 
is quite simple, and the individual's peHonDapce on each 
factor may be ascertained. The degree of paranoid thinking 
is reflected in the testee’s contact with reality (objectivity), 


vity, agreeableness, 
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ability to identify with his fellow man (agreeableness) , and 
ability to get along with others (coóperation). A sophisti- 
cated job applicant, however, can readily recognize the im- 
port of such queries and respond appropriately. While the 
basis for the inventory seems sensible, again the question 
of the criterion against which this inventory has been 
measured looms important. 

The Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey is made 
up of ten factors, nine discussed above and a new one com- 
posed of two traits with a high intercorrelation. The factors 
are: general activity, restraint, ascendance, sociability, emo- 
tional stability, objectivity, friendliness 
sonal relations, and masculinity. The 
actually a revised condensation of the 

There are 300 items to be answered by Yes, No, or ?. 
The entire survey is self-administering and 'asily scored. The 
test booklet is reusable since answers are recorded on a 
separate sheet. The items are direct statements rather than 
questions, and they have been so worded in the hope that 
more truthful replies will be forthcoming. This has not yet 
been established experimentally. 

The norms (for the Guilford series) provide percentile, 
"cores, and C-scores for men and women, The C-score 
4 normalized distribution of standard Scores w 
of 5 and a standard deviation of 2. This makes it possible 
to place all the testee's scores interpretively and makes com- 
parison feasible for all the tests in this series. The scores 


can be profiled, a device which is helpful to the clinically 
oriented tester.” 


» thoughtfulness, per- 
temperament survey is 
earlier inventories. 


ab 
is ith a mean 


j Stephenson (Buros, 1953, pp. 95-96) gives a cogent, all too real criticism of 
this multifactor approach: “For the Purposes for which these inventories are 
used it is probably better than most. We could raise, however, two method- 
ological i about it. Given 10 uncorrelated ‘traits,’ if cach is used to indicate 
only two grades (above average for the trait, and below avcrage), 219 — 1,024 
possible classes of temperament can be indicated. This should either provide 
scope enough for almost anyone who believes in the rclative uniqueness of 
temperamental qualities, or be the despair of those who find it difficult to 
believe that temperament can be as complex as all this: Morcover, given the 
premise of 10 uncorrelated traits, there must on the whole be an equal number 
of persons for each of the 1,021 possibilities: is that not so? Thus, amongst 
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The validity criterion data are factorially derived in which 
the discrete trait clusters are identified by the nature of the 
items forming each. The standardization population consists 
of 912 students for all traits except T. A separate population 
is used for this factor. The reliabilities for the factors range 
. Perry (1952) has devised an "r-gram" as an 
ally presenting the test findings for easier 
interpretation. Gilbert (1950) reports significantly high cor- 
relations between factors E (motional stability) and A) scend- 
ance) with BI-N (eurotic tendency) and B4-D (ominance) , 
respectively, of the Personality Inventory. Similar correla- 
tions exist among factors O (bjectivity) , F (riendliness) , and 
P (ersonal relations) of this survey and factors O (bjectivity) , 
and Co (óperativeness) of the Guilford- 


from .75 to . 
aid in graphic 


Ag (recableness) . 
Martin Personnel Inventory. 


HESTON PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY 


This inventory is accompanied by an unusually compre- 
hensive Manual (Heston, 1949) which discusses the various 
phases in the development and interpretation of the test. It 
reflects a great deal of careful work. Developed by Heston 
and published by the World Book Company, the Personal 
Adjustment Inventory is designed for use with high school 


and college students and with adults. However there are no 
ege adults, the reason being that 


Separate norms for noncoll 
ing to the test author. 


these are unnecessary accord 

'The inventory consists of 970 items to be answered by 
marking Yes or No on a separate answer sheet. There are 
two scoring keys. The raw score for each of the six areas 
is the sum of significant items. These are converted into 
percentiles and recorded on a profile graph on the back of 
the answer sheet. The components of adjustment measured 


e to be two of each cl These are 
luctions from the Survey’s nature. No 
nk of temperament as so nicely and 


lents, but so it must be if this Survey 


2.048 college students there would hav 
interesting geometrical spe! ations, dedu 
doubt something is wrong. perhaps. to thi 


geometrically allotted amongst college stuc 
appears to be. 


is as sound scientifically as it 
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by this inventory are: analytical thinking—A, degree of in- 
tellectual independence, liking for problem-solving; soci- 
ability—S, similar to extroversion of other personality in- 
ventories; emotional stability—E, the usual meaning is 
assigned to this component; confidence : C, a rather complex 
personal attribute, "Persons scoring high on 'C' make de- 
cisions readily, feel sure of the value of their own judgment, 
adjust easily to new or difficult situations, feel they enjoy the 
approval and favor of their associates, face the present and 
future optimistically rather than linger regretfully over the 
past, lack inferiority feelings, and are not dissatisfied with 
their physique and appearance” (Heston, 1949, p. 16) ; per- 
sonal relations—P, a matter of the individual's attitudes 
toward others and understanding of their behavior; finally, 
home satisfaction—H, involves all that enters into healthy 
home relationships, Strictly speaking, some of these com- 
ponents are not so much personality 
descriptions of the person's adapt 
milieu. 


attributes as they are 
ation to aspects of his social 


The test itself was developed from original and borrowed 
items. The final 270 items were selected from a pool of 4,500 
Statements. Validity was accomplished by three methods: 
(1) the internal consistency of items, more explicitly the 
method of extreme groups, in which the retained items 
differentiated consistently between the subjects in both 
groups. (Heston apologizes for employing this validity 
method.) (2) Items which were psychologically me 
ful were kept. (This is face validity, 
and not acceptable without further evidence.) (3) The 
use of several outside criteria, such as agreement between 
counselors’ judgments and inventory scores 
tion between test scores on the one hand 
ratings and self-ratings on the other. 
tions varied widely. Kelly (Buros, 1953, p. 99) was favorably 
impressed with the potential for this test as a prelimi 
student assessment tool. The component reliabilities r 
from .80 to .91. The table of intertrait corre] 


aning- 
extremely subjective 


and the correla- 
and associates’ 
In general, the correla- 


nary 
anged 
ations did not 
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support the author's contention that the inventory assessed 
six independent adjustment components. Certainly this in- 
ventory could be as useful as any other for locating the 
subject's problem areas. 


IPAT HUMOR TEST OF PERSONALITY 


This is not a sense of humor test. Rather it is a unique 
approach to personality evaluation. Cattell e/ al. (1947, 
1955) relate the rationale of this test to the Freudian notion 
of wit and humor as a means of expressing repressed mate- 
rial (p. 2): 

“Freud had argued that the dynamic tendencies enjoyed 
in wit are those most denied satisfaction in the surface 
personality. This places the present test in the class of ‘ego 
defense’ designs, aimed at giving insights regarding those un- 
conscious needs which so frequently command the ultimate 
behavior of the individual.” The authors developed three 
forms of the humor test to obtain personality data in a man- 
ner different from the accepted approaches. In Form A the 
funnier of 76 pairs of jokes; while in 


subject chooses the t j^ à 
unniness of jokes is the method 


Forms B and C the degree of f 
of responding. y 

The factors in the test stories are: debonair sexual and 
anxious considerateness; good- 
h self-composure vs. reassurance 


in embarrassment; gruesomeness Vs. flirtatious playfulness; 
hostile derogation vs. urbane pleasantness; resignation vs. 
impudent defiance of decency; cold realism vs. theatricalism; 
ponderous humor vs. neat, light-hearted wit; whimsical retort 
vs. damaging retort; mistreatment humor vs. cheerful in- 
dependence; evasion of responsibility and guilt vs. anxious 
concern; and scorn of ineffectual male vs. rebound against 
feminine aggression. Form A taps the first 10 while Form B 
includes factors 11 and 12 (the last two above). Cattell con- 
sidered these factor names as tentative and subject to change 
with further data. Scoring is accomplished with a stencil 


general uninhibitedness vs. 
natured play vs. dry wit; toug 
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key. The raw scores are converted into standard scores, either 
as stanines or stens,“ and percentiles. 

The test-retest reliabilities range from .10 to .60 for the 
individual factors—a low set of values, This may not be due 
to the nature of the jokes alone but to the reaction of the 
individual to “old” jokes as they are read the second time. 
The referent is not as stable as asking the subject whether 
or not he has frequent headaches. Besides, there are too few 
items for each of the factors to give a satisfactory reliability. 

For the present a major need is validity data beyond cor- 
relation with other personality inventories and further in- 
formation with regard to the normative population. The 
Handbook (Cattell et al. 1955) does not go into these im- 
portant details. Rather it is heavily weighted with technical 
matters on factor analysis and related topics. It is possible 
that too many users may resort to this test as a measure of 
"sense of humor" rather than as an attempt to evaluate 


personality within the conceptual framework of Cattell and 
his co-workers for this test. 


*Stanine is a condensation of stand 
mean at 5; sten is a ten-point scale. 
dictates the choice between the two. 


ard nine, a nine-point scale, with the 
There is little beyond convenience that 
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(Continued) 


MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


ja IS THE MOST WIDELY USED PSYCHOMETRIC 
personality test. Hathaway and Meehl (1951) have published 
a volume of 799 pages devoted to the clinical use of the 
MMPI. It is possible here just barely to touch the high spots 
in the development and applications of this test. The forms 
published by The Psychological Corporation are: (1) The 
individual form consists of 550 single statements printed on 
individual cards which are to be sorted into True, False, or 
Cannot Say piles. The edges of the cards are colored and 
punched to facilitate recording and scoring. (2) The group 
form is a reusable booklet of 566 statements to be answered 
True or False on an IBM sheet. Hand scoring is accomplished 
11 scales. Two other scales are scored by pre- 
res. Machine scoring is available. 
1 for use with subjects 16 years of 


by keys for 
scribed counting procedu 
The inventory is designec 
age and over. Ne y 
Hathaway and McKinley (1940) were interested in de- 
vising a multiphasic device to obtain a sampling ol 2 many 
segments of behavior and attitudes as possible for use in 
the psychiatric evaluation of a client. The original items 
were drawn from clinical experience with patients, psychi- 
atric examination forms, textbooks in psychiatry, earlier per- 
sonality inventories, and directions for medical and neuro- 
logical case history taking. Over 1,000 items were thus = 
4 
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excessive omissions in responses to the test. Too many blank 
spaces places the burden of describing the individual on 
fewer items: The L or lie score reveals the degree to which 
social desirability is influencing the testee’s responsiveness. 
The F or validity score points to possible carelessness in 
replying to the statements cither because of lack of ade- 
quate comprehension, recording errors, or because the testee 
is simply marking answers indiscriminately.’ A high F score 
may also be due to scoring errors. The K or correction scale 
usually discloses a bit more information regarding the sub- 
ject’s test-taking attitude—too defensive or too rigid and 
critical in the application of the items to oneself. With 
regard to these scales Hathaway and McKinley (1946) make 
it clear that the validity herein referred to has to do with 
". . . questions of attitude, candor, literacy, and the like, as 
these might affect the subject's responses and thus the scores 
on the various scales" (p. 23). 

The clinical scales in general use are: Hs, hypochondriasis; 
D, depression; Hy, hysteria; Pd, psychopathic deviate; Mf, 
masculinity-femininity interest; Pa, paranoia; Pt, psychasthe- 
nia; Sc, schizophrenia; Ma, hypomania; and Si, social intro- 
version-extroversion. Each of these scales has a code number 
so that the code method of presenting MMPI data is in ac- 
cordance with the technique devised by Hathaway and Meehl 
(1951) in their Atlas for the Clinical Use of the MMPI. Sev- 
eral scales being worked on but not yet an integral part of 
the inventory are: Do, dominance; LBQ, low back pain; Pf, 
parieto-frontal; Pr, prejudice; Rc, recidivism; Re, responsi- 
bility; St, social-economic Status; Ne, neuroticism; and two 
new ones by Cook and Medlye (1954), Ho, hostility and Pv, 
pharisaic-virtue. 

The test-retest reliability for the scales range from a low 
of .46 on the K scale for normals, to a high of .93 on the 
F scale for psychiatric patients. In general, however, the 
test-retest reliability of the MMPI is satisfactory. Rosen 


2 In the author's experience this usually occurs in 
test when the client becomes impatient. 
mental health of the testec, 


the later portion of the 
This in itself is a symptom of the 
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(1953) and Layton (1954) find convincing test-retest reli- 
abilities for their respective psychiatric and normal groups. 
Both report intraindividual changes from one test to the 
next, but the general configuration of the profiles remains 
fairly stable. Gilliland and Colgin (1951), on the other hand, 
have test-retest and split-half reliabilities of .29 to .81 with 
eight of the clinical scales showing r's below .70. They feel 
that any diagnosis based on MMPI findings should be sup- 
ported by independent evidence." 

The raw scores obtained with the keys convert into T- 
scores on the profile form that comes with the test. There 
are separate norms for men and women. As previously stated, 
the later researches with the MMPI indicate differences with 
regard to the norms. The consensus seems to be that the 
original norms cannot be used with all subjects. Gilliland 
and Colgin (1951) find differences in mean T-scores of col- 
lege students and the normative population; furthermore, 
there are wide variations in individual scale scores for three 
student groups from three different universities. Goodstein 
(1954) , on the other hand, analyzes the MMPI results with 
male undergraduates at eight different colleges and con- 
cludes that the differences among the mean scores are not 
significant. More important, however, is his finding that col- 
lege men give a characteristic profile different from that of 
noncollege men. This is supported by J. iH, Clark (1954) 
and Allen (in press) - Tyler and Michaelis (1953) see minor 
variations in the Manual norms and those for college men 


and women on selected scales. It is quite apparent that the 
al are too general and that some 


large selected populations for a 
tion of the findings. 


norms given in the Manu 
changes are necessary for 
more meaningful interpreta i 

This inventory is useful because it samples a number of 
personality attributes, attitudes, and thought content. Clark 
and Allen (1951, 1952) have devised a means of item 
analysis which enables the interpreter to obtain a more com- 
prehensive picture of the testee's perceptions of the forces 


2 This, of course, reflects on the validity of the MMPI since reliability is an 


essential ingredient in validity. 
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in his life space. By virtue of the large number of items 

alone, it affords the tester a great deal of personal informa- 
> 

tion. 


MINNESOTA PERSONALITY SCALE 


This five-part test by Darley and McNamara (1941) , pub- 
lished by The Psychological Corporation, has separate forms 
for male and female students in grades 11 through college. 
It stems from years of university personnel work with a 
battery of personality tests providing thirteen separate scores. 

By means of factor analysis the thirteen areas were reduced 
to five “psychologically meaningful" factors: I, morale; II, 
social adjustment; III, family relations; IV, emotionality; 
and V, economic conservatism. For economical and satisfac- 
tory test length those items differentiating significantly be- 
tween the highest 25 and the lowest 25 Scoring cases were sub- 
jected to two more modification and elimination procedures. 
Thus validity was approached through factor analysis, the 
method of extreme groups, and the reactions of personal 
counselors to the inventory. Split-half reliabilities ranged 
from .84 to .97 for men and from .91 to .95 for women. 

The norms for each of the parts are based on 1,083 men 
and 888 women students at the University of Minnesota. 
The raw scores are translated into percentiles. The test is 
self-administering with different instructions for the parts: 
For Parts I and V the Subject reacts to each item in terms 
of one of five degrees of agreement or disagreement. In 
Parts II, III, and IV one of five degrees of frequency of 
occurrence of an event or an idea is the basis for responding 
to statements. The name of the part generally characterizes 


the nature of the items for each phase of the Minnesota 
Personality Inventory. 


There are no references to this test in the Ps 
Abstracts for the past decade. However, psyche 
favor tests constructed in the framework of f. 


will find that this inventory touches upon fi 
aspects of life. 


ychological 
ogists who 
actor analysis 
ve important 
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xA 


MOONEY PROBLEM CHECK LISTS 


"There are six forms of this query; two forms are published 
by the Bureau of Educational Research of the Ohio State 
University. The four more widely used forms for adults, 
college, high school, and junior high school students are 
published and distributed by The Psychological Corporation. 
'The developers of these tests are Gordon and Mooney 
(1950). The forms indicate the population for which each 
is designed. The Problem Check List is not a test in its 
narrow meaning: it is an opportunity for the subject to 
indicate sources of irritation and worry, to summarize prob- 
lems not listed, and to evaluate chief sources of difficulty. 
Adequate writing space is provided for the subject to elabo- 
rate on any topic. Whether writing elicits ventilation as 
readily as verbalizing is a moot question. 

The adult form has 288 problems dealing with matters 
of health, economic security, self-improvement, personality, 
home and family, courtship, sex, religion, and occupation. 
Areas of some personal concern are underlined while the 
numbers of the items identifying the more serious problems 


are encircled: 


136. In love with someone I can't marry. 

919. Too easily moved to tears. 

988. Afraid of losing my job. 

rlined and encircled items. How- 
less meaning than the leads 

and the cluster of items within 

1e Check List enables the user 

to bring together the significant items for each. area. This 

permits a sequential analysis of the testee's reactions to area 

items. This information is valuable for counseling purposes. 

The preliminary list contained 490 items in 14 areas 

Opinions from experts in adult counseling resulted in a re- 

duced list of 490 items in 12 arcas. Finally the present 

form emerged. The purpose and design of the Mooney 


A count is made of the unde 
ever, the total score has far 
furnished by particular items 
a given area. The design of tl 
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Problem Check List may suggest that its validity does not 
seem important. Yet some basis must be established for the 
accuracy of this mode of ferreting out and locating foci of 
difficulty. It should not be assumed that the list checker is 
so insightful that all problems will be marked and that those 
not marked are not sources of difficulty. Its major value lies 
in the immediacy of its application in individual and group 
counseling, guidance, and actions programs, and in research. 
The matter of reliability is presented as follows by Mooney 
and Gordon (1950, p. 9) : 


The problems of reliability of an instrument like the Problem 
Check List are not quite the same as those of a test for which 
scores are obtained. 

The check list is designed to reflect the problems which a 
student senses and is willing to express at a given time. Since 
the problem world of an individual is a dynamic interrelation 
of changing situations and experiences, one would expect the 
number of items and the specific items checked to be somewhat 
different at each administration of the check list—if the instru- 
ment does what it has been designed to do. The well-known 
methods of estimating reliability, such as the test-retest, split- 
half and Kuder-Richardson formulas, assume that scores on the 
whole test or on the hall-tests are meaningful measures which 
reflect the standing or the competence of the individual in the 
area measured. It is quite clear that a Problem Check List count 
determined by the number of checks docs not necessarily reflect 
the various intensities of the problems marked by the student; 
1t 1$ not a score in the usual sense of the term. Furthermore, it 
is obvious that two items like “too tall" and “too short" (which 
appear consecutively in the Health and Physical Development 
area) cannot reasonably be placed into halves for a split-half 
reliability study. 

If the data are to be used to im 
individual case, they must be capable of reflecting changes in 
the circumstances surrounding the individual or changes in his 
feeling toward these circumstances. Shifts in item responses 
which reflect these changes to not invalidate the data, and may 
well facilitate the purpose for which the check list is given. 


With regard to group surveys, to assay the Stability of prob- 
lems, the test-retest reliabilities range from .90 to .98. 


plement understanding of the 
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The present check lists are residues from a pool of over 
5,000 items collected from various sources concerned with 
the problems of junior and senior high school and college 
students. The 330 items of the college and high school forms 
probe problems of health and physical development, HPD; 
finances, living conditions, and employment, FLE; social 
and recreational activities, SRA; social-psychological rela- 
tions, SPR; courtship, sex, and marriage, CSM; home and 
family, HF; morals and religion, MR; adjustment to college 
(school) work, ACW or ASW; the future, vocational and 
educational, FVE; and curriculum and teaching procedure, 
CTP. The junior high school form contains 210 items for 
the following seven areas: health and physical develop- 
ment, HPD; school, $; home and family, HF; money, work, 
MWF; boy and girl relations, BG; relations to 
G; and self-centered concerns, SC. 

McIntyre (1953) gave the check list to 407 high school 
students and also extracted relevant information from the 
students’ school records to serve as the validity criterion. He 
felt that if students were aware of their problems and could 
check them, then the device must be a valid tool. Within 
the meaning of this definition of validity McIntyre found 


the Problem Check List a valid instrument. 


the future, 
people in general, P 


PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


aire was constructed by Bernreuter 
y the Stanford University Press 
igned for male and female high 
d adults. 


'This 125-item questionn 
(1933) and is published b 
(Bernreuter, 1935) . It is des 


school and college students anc ac l 
The test is an early representation of the revolt against 


the notion that behavior and trait show a one-to-one relation- 
ship. Bernreuter believes that all behavior may be a manifes- 
tation of more than one personality attribute in operation. 
This is reflected in the scoring method in which a single 
question contributes to more than one of the six scales 
(four Bernreuter and two Flanagan scales) in differing 
(weighted) amounts. In other words, since the Personality 
Inventory, or PI, assesses neurotic tendency, self-sufficiency, 
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introversion-extroversion, dominance-submission, self-confi- 
dence, and sociability as personality dimensions, it presum- 
ably takes the place of at least four unitrait tests such as 
Thurstone’s Neurotic Inventory, Bernreuter’s Self-Sufliciency 
Test, Laird’s C2 Introversion Test, and Allports’ A-S Re- 
action Study. These are the sources of the items from which 
Bernreuter developed the original PI. 

By the method of contrasting psychologically defined 
groups from an original population of 1,618 men and women, 
Bernreuter retained those items which differentiated between 
the extreme groups for each of the four personality attributes 
measured by the inventory, e.g., items discriminating the 
50 most dominant from the 50 least dominant (or most sub- 
missive) were kept for the dominance-submission scale, and 
so on for each scale. The four Bernreuter scales are: B1-N, 
neurotic tendency; B2-S, self-sufficiency; B3-I, introversion- 
extroversion; B4-D, dominance-submission. The two Flana- 
gan (1935) factors are: F1-C, self-confidence and F2-$, so- 
ciability. Questions with discriminating power for more than 
one scale were assigned weighted scores in proportion to 
their contributions to each scale. 

Validity data cited by Bernreuter assume the validity of 


the four tests from which the items were derived. This is 
shown in Table 12, 


TABLE 12. Coefficients of Validity 


Fall Quarter Class Winter Quarter Class 

N  Uncor. Corr. N Uncorr. Corr. 
B1-N and TN« 70 .94 1.00 22 .91 299. 
B2-S and SSe 70 .89 1.00 46 .86 1.00 
B3-I and C2« 70 -76 -99 44 .69 .92 
B4-D and AS (men) 55 81 1.00 55 .67 .84 
B4-D and AS (women) è 29 .82 .99 


a TN—Thurstone’s Neurotic Inventory; SS—Bernreuter’s SS Test; C2—Laird's C2 
Introversion Test; AS—Allports’ Ascendance-Submission Reaction Study 

Source: Adapted from Table II, p. 4, of Manual Sor the Personality Inventory by R. G. 
Bernreuter with the permission of the publishers, Stanford University Press, Copyright 1935 
by the Board of Trustees of Leland Stanford Junior University. 
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The coefficients are very high, but they do not establish the 
vilidity of the PI. Rather these rs show that the items of 
the tests have elicited similar responses. They do not take 
into account the disturbing matter of social approval and 
desirability as important considerations in responsiveness. 
The fakability of the paper-and-pencil personality tests has 
been established by Bernreuter himself. Subsequent studies 
leave little doubt regarding this major weakness of this test, 
as well as other paper-and-pencil personality tests. (Wesman, 
1952). As for validity on the basis of extreme groups, the 
criticism is that it cannot be presumed that the items dif- 
ferentiate with regard to a personality variable as accurately 
among individuals in the middle section of the distribution 
curve where most of the people lie as they do for the extreme 
cases. 

Split-half reliability coefficients ranged from .78 to .91, 
with the higher reliabilities characteristic ol the adult group. 
Windle (1952) surveyed the effects of retesting on person- 
ality questionnaires and found that of nine test-retest reports 
with the PI five showed essentially no change in the retest 
protocol, and four indicated an indefinite increased adjust- 
ment in the retest responses to the questions. If anything, 
this may be interpreted as showing a farily accurate degree 
of stability. T A 

The inventory is simple to administer but hand scoring 
is time-consuming since there are 18 keys for the Six scales. 
aat a Veeder counter be used to facilitate 
ed answer sheets are available. An 
ailable with a brief explanation 


It is suggested that 
this scoring. Machine-scor 
individual report sheet is av 
of the percentile scores printed thereon. o 

The PI is not assessing independent traits as indicated by 
the high correlations between introversion-extroversion and 
neurotic tendency, an r of .96, and an ol 58 pc pare a 
sufficiency and dominance. Dominance IEE TCOREG ates — AR 
With neurotic tendency and —.12 with sree il This 
opens to question the necessity for four Spam sca es pus 
the neurotic tendency and jntroyersiprextroverston scales 
seem to have enough in common to infer that both are meas- 
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uring the same personality variable. To a lesser degree this 
holds for the dominance and self-sufficiency scales. More- 
over, a score on introversion may be interpreted as the in- 
verse of dominance because of the high negative correlation 
between these two variables. The same can be said of the neu- 
rotic tendency and dominance scales. Flanagan (1935) did 
factor analyze the intercorrelations for the four Bernreuter 
scales. He concluded that these four were reducible to two 
factors, C or self-confidence and S or sociability of the indi- 
vidual. The two Flanagan factors predicted the four Bern- 
reuter scale scores with a high degree of accuracy (see Bern- 
reuter, 1935, "Table V, p. 6). Bernreuter incorporated these 
two scales into his PI to give the impression ol evaluating in 
two additional areas. This has been substantially confirmed 
in a study by Martin (1948) who found that the two Flana- 
gan factors or scales, F1-C and F?-S, were the most effective 
measurement values in the PI. 

The raw scale scores are converted into percentile ratings. 
Separate norms are available for high school students, col- 
lege students, and adult men and women. In the 20 years of 
use a great deal of data has been accumulated with widely 
diversified groups. The two major areas of application are 
clinical and industrial. In both situations the emphasis is in 
Screening, more especially in its clinical usage, to provide 
leads for follow-up and/or counseling. In industry it has been 
employed for placement, transfer, and supervisory upgrading. 
The results are inconclusive, as is witnessed by Richardson's 
(1948) attempt to weight selected items to differentiate be- 
tween male adult leaders in business and in social 
and Sparks' (1951) failure with this inv 
foreman selection battery. Still, this con 
the most widely used tests in industry. 

With regard to the clinical or individu 
Faw (1948) reported that the answers to the questions varied 
with the social situations in which the particular items were 
imbedded. Seven different social Situations were created by 
verbal instructions to the testees, and they were required to 
answer the questions as though the condition prevailed at 


activities 
entory as part of a 
tinues to be one of 


al use of the test, 
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each administration of the PI. Needless to say, the responses 
varied with changes in the situation. The subjects were also 
given the items orally and they responded in the same man- 
ner, being permitted more than a Yes, ?, or No answer. 
This emphasized the weakness of restrictive responsivity in- 
herent in the present mode of replying to the inventory. It 
may be concluded that generalizations regarding behavior on 
the basis of percentile scores should be considered tenuous 
at best. Despite these contradictions and weaknesses, the PI 
is a fruitful source of information regarding the testee's per- 
ceptions of his psychosocial role. 


PSYCHIATRIC RATING SCALES 


This publication of The Psychological Corporation is not 
a personality evaluation scale in the same sense as those dis- 
cussed in this chapter. It is a device whereby psychiatric 
patients are judged by those who are in close contact with 
them during the course of everyday hospital living. This 
enables the attending psychiatrist to obtain an up-to-the- 
moment picture of the waxing and waning of symptoms 
and behavioral manifestations of the patient's state, The de- 
velopment of a scale of this nature is much more than a 
simple listing of behavioral observations by nurses, attend- 
ants, and doctors. Wittenborn (1951) sets up the following 
criteria which this kind of scale must meet for maximum 
usefulness: (1) It should deal with the symptomatology 
that is considered significant. for hospitalized mental pa- 
tients. (2) In order to give a sequential picture of move- 
ment, the items should be concerned with current behavior. 
(3) A useful scale is not dependent on the theoretical biases, 
professional skills, and training of the rater. Therefore the 
items must be noninterpretive statements that are checked 
as they appropriately describe the patient. (4) A scale should 
be applicable to all patients who are admitted to a mental 
hospital. This means that a scale should include relevant 
descriptive and symptomatic items that cut across diagnos- 
tic nomenclature and. revolve around discernible behavior. 
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At the same time it should not be so long as to defeat its 
purpose. (5) The matter of reliability must be differently 
defined: test-retest or observation-reobservation reliability 
may or may not be significant because ol the nature of the 
population for whom the scales are designed, Le., patients 
in mental hospitals may change rapidly between ratings. 
Therefore reliability must be approached by having two 
raters assess the patient at approximately the same time. The 
influence of these criteria can be detected in the Psychiat- 
ric Rating Scales. The selected items come from an analysis 
of 55 symptoms rating scales. The final form contains 52 
symptoms rating scales which cluster about nine psychiat- 
ric entities: acute anxiety, conversion hysteria, manic state, 
depressed state, schizophrenic excitement, paranoid condi- 
tion, paranoid schizophrenic, hebephrenic schizophrenic, and 
phobic compulsive.* A descriptive statement may contribute 
to more than one psychiatric cluster. For example, scale 13, 
“No evidence of social withdrawal. Does not appear to seek 
out the company of other people. Definitely avoids people,” 
contributes to acute anxiety, depressed state, and paranoid 
schizophrenia. Figure 4 illustrates Wittenborn’s rating scales. 

The instructions are simple to follow. The applicable scale 
item numbers are encircled by the rater. 
numbers are then transferred to appropriate blank spaces, 
The form is arranged so that the last page yields total raw 
scores for the nine clusters, A table of equivalents provides 
standard cluster scores for the raw scores. Median standard 
cluster scores for 20 different psychiatric conditions are avail- 
able. These are based on 812 psychiatrically classified mental 
hospital patients. Wittenborn (1955) points out that high 
scores are probably more meaningful than low ones.’ The 
asis of these scales may be 


The encircled 


temptation to diagnose on the b 
attractive. It should be resisted. 


* The 1950 Manual of the American Psychiatric Associ 
terms conversion hysteria and phobic compulsive in its 
^ Wittenborn (1955) cites the instance in which the ratee may have a stand- 
ard cluster score of one for cach of the nine clusters, This profile, however, is 
almost characteristic of the normal person and the median patient diagnosed 
as psychoneurosis, reactive depression. 


ation does not use the 
revised nomenclature. 


Patient’s Name. 


Age- Sex 


Date Observations Began. Date of Rating. 


Institution 


rd. Ratings Made by __ 
Instructions to Rater: 


1. Print the requested information in the spaces above. 


2. Each scale consists of three or four descriptive statements. For each scale, select the one statement 
which best describes the patient's behavior 


nd draw a circle around the number found at the right of that 
statement. 


Gives no evidence of difficulty in sleeping. 


Without sedation may have di&culty in falling asleep, or sleep is readily or spontaneously 
interrupted. 


1 
‘Without sedation long periods of wakefulness at night. 2 
Acute insomnia; without sedatives gets lesa than 4 hours sleep in 24. 3 

2, Rate of change of ideas (eg. topics of conversation) does not appear to be accelerated, 
nor are changes conspicuously ebrupt. o 
Ideas may change abruptly. 1 
Ideas are in the process of rapid and constant change. 2 

Ideas change with spontaneous and unpredictable rapidity as to make sustained conversation 
impossible. 3 

3. No evidence that he imagines people (who probably are wholly indifferent to him) have 
an amorous interest in him. o 
Believes (without justification) that certain persons have an amorous interest in him. 1 

Believes (without justification) that a sexual union has occurred or has been formally 
arranged for him. 2 
4. — No evidence for obsessional (repetitive, stereotyped) thinking. 0 
Obsessive thoughts recur but can be banished without difficulty. 1 
Patient is able to banish obsessive thoughts but only with dificulty. 2 
Cannot banish or control obsessive thoughts. 3 
B. No evidence that patient considers himself to be particularly unworthy or blameworthy. o 
Patient tends to blame himself or refer to his unworthiness. 1 
Patient blames and c 2 

Patient appears to have a delusional belief that he is an extraordinarily evil, unworthy 

or guilty person. 
[scar 


ES 


FIGURE 4. 


Subtotals (p. 1) 


Wittenborn Psychiatric Rating Scales. (Source: J. R. Wittenborn, 
Wittenborn Psychiatric Rating Scales, New York, The Psychological Corporation, 
1955.) 
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Validity does not appear to be an important consideration 
since the purpose of the rating scales is to provide descriptive 
information rather than to diagnose or to assess personality. 
The use or abuse of this test for any other purpose must call 
for validity and standardization procedures acceptable for 
the new purpose. 


THE SIXTEEN PERSONALITY FACTOR QUESTIONNAIRE 


The Institute for Personality and Ability Testing has pub- 
lished several tests of which the 16 PF Questionnaire is the 
most promising as an assessment device for high school and 
college students and adults. The authors of the test are Cat- 
tell, Saunders, and Stice (1950-1954) . There are three forms: 
Forms A and B with 187 questions in each and Form C with 
105 items. The responses may be recorded on an IBM form 
for machine and hand scoring or they can be made directly 
in the test booklets by encircling the appropriate choice of 
Yes, In Between, No or (a), Uncertain, (b) or (a), In Be- 
tween, (b). The examiner has the option of making this a 
three-choice answer test in which the testee selects one of the 
three alternatives for each question, or it could be a pseudo 
forced-choice test in which the subject is instructed never to 
use the In Between or Uncertain alternative, i.e., the re- 
sponse choice should always be between Yes and No or (a) or 
(b). Keys are adapted for use with a separate answer sheet 
and for scoring the responses recorded directly in the test 
booklet. A profile is printed on the booklet for easier integra- 
tion and interpretation of the scores. A separate profile form 
is available for combining the results of Forms A and B if 
both have been administered to the testee, Figure 5 illustrates 
the test profile. 

The Handbook has student and adult norms for use in 
guidance, personnel situations, and leadership selection. 
These norms are in the form of a 10-point scale score profile 
for each of twenty-five occupations, leadership indices 
five clinical syndromes. Figure 6 illustrates one 
profile. 


, and 
occupational 
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16 P.F. TEST PROFILE “°"* 


Tale Date. 
Factor A|B|Cc|E[F|G|H ie m|N |o |ala aas Age. 
Form A | nw | | 
Raw Score ee ee Purpose of 
Form B | | | | Consultation. 
Raw Score ieee N | 
Form A+B | | | | | 
Raw Score 
Standard | | | | | 
Score ———— Á 
10 e ES — 
9 ae ie get 
T, VUE QU Tp cler ANO AP pe E e T 
e EO E Nba 
$85, 
bua 5^7" E EM (Record any additional 
a a SEIE SES particulars on back of 
PEC Ee pe Ee ee) Wem 
Factor AB CEFGHI LMN O QıQ2Q3Q4 


IPAT 16 PF Test Profile. (Source: R. B. Cattell, D. R. 
for the 16 Personality Factor Ques- 
and Ability Testing, 


FIGURE 
Saunders 
tionnaire, Champa 
1950-54.) 


nd G. Stice, Handbook i 
ign, IL, Institute for Personality 


In this application of the norms, the profile of the testee is 
compared with the mean composite profiles of individuals 
already in the particular occupation. The purpose is to see 
how closely the testee’s distribution of personality factor 
scores (and therefore personality structure) approaches the 
mean score distribution for the 16 factors of those adjusted 
to their work. The clinical norms are given for five syn- 
manic-depressives, neurotics, psy- 
ain the central concept is the ex- 
e testee's profile and the 


dromes: schizophrenics, 
chopaths, and convicts. Agi 
tent of proximateness between th 
clinical syndrome profile. : DIRE : 

This test is not designed primarily for detecting ability or 
a pathological state. Its purpose. according to T aoe 
is... to give the maximum information in E pii 
time about dimensions of personality (Cattell et al., 3 = 
1954, p. 1). Thus 16 personality factors are evaluated, 908 it 
is the responsibility of the interpreter to make maximum 
use of the information for the testee’s welfare. These dimen- 


Sions are described as "source traits,” i.e., the basic attributes 
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from which spring the more overt behavioral manifestations 
which are observable and describable. The latter are the 
"surface traits," the everyday behavior leading to person- 
ality-characterization typing by other persons in the social 


1. Airmen [Pilot Cadets in Training) No. 268 245 Cases 


Factor 
Ten 
Point 
Scole 
Score 
AN ue JE p GO UM d. E UN 26. d. Gu fas i, 
Mean G.P.S.S, $4 607.5 92 54 42 90 40 67 50 66 46 56 79 61 66 
Mean S.P.S.S. 5.2 54 59 71 45 52 69 37 69 48 67 57 5.5102 54 57 


Upper Quartile G.P.S.S. 7.4 68 81 9.8 66 52 96 50 79 58 7.8 


68 68 87 69 82 
Lower Quartile G.P.S.S. 54 52 67 86 42 32 84 30 55 42 54 


24 44 71 53 48 


throughout: 
general adult population, ten-point score stand- 


Mean S.P.S.S. for mean on student 
zation. 

Upper quartile G.P 
ten-point score standardization. 

Lower quartile G.P.S.S. for lower qu 
ten-point score standardization. 


population, ten-point score standardi- 


S. for upper quartile on general adult population, 


artile on general adult population, 


Ficure 6. Profile of Normati € Data for Airmen, Source: R. B. Cat- 
tell, D. R. Saunders, and G. Stice, Handbook for the 16 p, 
Factor Questionnaire, Champaign, Ill, Institute for P 
Ability Testing, 1950-54, p. 12. Acknowledg 
Cecil Gibb, Dartmouth College, for these 


ersonality 
rsonality and 
ment is given to Professor 
results. 


milieu. The 16 personality factors 


are described in terms of 
their bipolar dimensionality as: 


A. Cyclothymia vs. schizothymi 
action, getting along with people. 

B. General intelligence vs. mental defect is m 
"character" traits—‘‘conscientious vs. somewhat unscrupulous; 
persevering vs. quitting: intellectual cultured vs. boorish” (p. 7). 
This is not intelligence per se but the effects of intelle 
on personality. 


à is the degree of social inter- 


ade up of these 


ctual level 
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C. Emotional stability or ego strength vs. submission is a well- 
known dimension since it appears in many other personality 
inventories.’ 

F. Surgency vs. desurgency, or depressive anxiety, is some- 
what related to the more commonly labeled dimension on the 
introversion-extroversion continuum. 

G. Character or superego strength vs. lack of internal stand- 
ards is a polyglot factor involved in C above and in the orthodox 
analytical concept of conscience and morality. 

H. Adventurous, autonomic resilience vs. inherent, with- 
drawn schizothymia is summed up by the test authors as “ad- 
venturous vs. timid.” 

I. Emotional sensitivity vs. tough maturity is not too defini- 
tive as a dimension. It includes self-sufficiency, emotional matu- 
rity, frivilousness, dependency, and other factor loadings. 

L. Paranoid schizothymia vs. truthful altruism describes the 
bipolar dimension of “suspecting vs. accepting.” 

M. Hysteric unconcern vs. practical concernedness is a com- 
plex factor assessing the extent of responsibility felt by the indi- 
vidual in his affairs. 

N: Sophistication vs. rough s 

O. Anxious insecurity vs. pl 
factor frequently encountered in many 
ing to evaluate anxiety level. : a 

Qi. Radicalism vs. conservatism is an attempt to describe the 
person’s temperament as it is manifested in life activities. This 
does not refer only to political leanings but to modes of experi- 
encing and adapting to problems. ee 

Q». Independent self-sufficiency vs. lack of resolution is an- 
other factor that finds some of its loading in other factors such 
as C, H, and I. This will be recognized as present in other sched- 
ules such as the Personality Inventory. — ; RR 

Q4. Will control and character stability as a dimension is re- 
lated to factors C and G above. Psychologists may be reluctant 
to accept the label, but it does describe the items contributing 
to this cluster. 

Q,. Nervous tension is one o 
ferred to in personality testing and 
here. 


implicity is self-descriptive. 
acid self-confidence is a clinical 
questionnaires purport- 


f the traits most frequently re- 
1 needs little specific definition 


of Iscoe and Lucier (1953) that it is 


6 It is well to bear in mind the caution [sco ; 
similarly labeled traits. 


dangerous to use different tests to measure 
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The Handbook discusses the definitions in detail, the fac- 
tor loadings or contributions by specific test items, and 
the value of each factor for vocational and clinical interpre- 
tations. 

The standardization and validation of the 16 PF Question- 
naire are the product of countrywide coóperation among 
psychologists. Each profile is the result of a series of separate 
studies with appropriate populations from industry, the pro- 
fessions, schools, clinics, and prisons. The validity is not dis- 
cussed directly as such, but some evidence is presented to 
indicate that profile differences are significant and useful. 
Corrected split-half reliability coefficients for the 16 factors 
range from .50 to .88. This is not too satisfactory. The au- 
thors hope that continued research will enable them to raise 
the validity and reliability of the factors. The Handbook 
does not indicate how the final items were selected or what 
procedures were employed with regard to securing the ob- 
servers’ trait ratings which were factor analyzed to obtain 
12 of the 16 factors. Not enough validation data are included. 
There is some doubt of the purity of the factors as reflected in 
the size of the intercorrelation coefficients, The questionnaire 
needs further fruitful research work. 


SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE TEST 


A different sort of device for evaluating applied social 
effectiveness with emphasis on usefulness in selecting busi- 
ness personnel is the Social Intelligence Test, published by 


o 
the Center for Psychological Services of George Washington 


University and prepared by Moss, Hunt, and Omwake (1930) 
for high school, college, and adult subjects. The essential 
concept behind this test is the hypothesis that harmonious 
interpersonal relationships are just as important to enriched 
living as is intelligence. In order to get along satisfactorily 
in social and business activities there are some basic qualities 
a person needs, according to the developers of this test, This 
device purports to assay these facets of the personality. 


This test consists of three parts (Moss, Hunt, and Omwake, 
1930, pp. 1-6) : 
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l. Judgment in social situations. 

"l. You have been appointed to a position with a large 
firm. The best way to establish friendly and pleasant relations 
with your business associates would be to: 

Avoid noticing and correcting the errors they make. 
Always speak well of them to the boss. 

Be interested and cooperative in your work. 

Ask to be allowed to do those tasks which you can do 
better than they can. 

2. Recognition of the mental state of the speaker. In this part, 
the testee reads a verbal statement and then selects one of a list 
of 18 “mental states” (such as ambition, despair, suspicion, etc.) 
as descriptive of the speaker: 

"( ) No one is able to stop me; I will do that which I 


intend to do or die in the attempt." 
aces in the parentheses the number which corre- 


The subject pl 
sponds to the selected mental state. 
3. Part 3 includes observation of human behavior; memory 


for names and faces; and sense of humor. Each of these sub parts 


has items presumed to assay the personality quality. 


The original test has been revised. The 1944 short edition 
measures the above areas except memory for names and 
faces. The SP (special) edition assesses only judgment in 
social situations and observation of human behavior and is 
preferred for use in industrial situations. The Manual does 
not report validity or reliability data. Scoring formulae are 
given for each part—the higher the raw score, the better the 
individual's social intelligence. Hunt presents details of the 
complete test in her book, Measurement in Psychology (pp. 
335-351). Test-retest reliability is .89 with college students 
while the equivalent form r is .85. The validity criterion 
consists of the subjective impression ratings of persons know- 
ing the testees. The r between supervisory ratings and SI 
Test scores is .61 for one group of 98 employees. Ratings ol 
students by teachers and fraternity and sorority associates 
correlated .40 with test findings. The relationship between 
extracurricular activity and test scores, on the assumption 
that the more active student is more sociable and socially 
intelligent than his less active peer, shows higher SI Test 
scores for the student engaging in more campus activities. 
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A STUDY OF VALUES 


The revised edition of this test, developed by G. W. All- 
port, Vernon, and Lindzey (1951), is published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company for use with college students 
and college-trained adults. This is a modified version of the 
older form. It is self-scoring, has a more pleasing typographi- 
cal format, and has new questions which improve the "diag- 
nostic power" of the test. 'The test is rooted in Spranger's 
(1928) contention that personality may be deduced from an 
individual's values and significant attitudes, Thus, Allport, 
Vernon, and Lindzey (1951, pp. 13-14) adopt Spranger's six 
types of man—theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, polit- 


ical, and religious—as the test theme. These types are de- 
fined as follows: 


(1) The theoretical. The dominant interest of the theoretical 
man is the discovery of truth. . . . Since the interests of the the- 
oretical man are empirical, critical, and rational, he is necessarilv 
an intellectualist, frequently a scientist or philosopher. His chief 
aim in life is to order and to systematize his knowledge. 

(2) The economic. The economic man is characteristically 
interested in what is useful. . . . This type is thoroughly "prac- 
tical” and conforms well to the prevailing stereotype of the av- 
erage American businessman. 

(3) The aesthetic. The aesthetic man sees his highest value 
in form and harmony . . . finds his chief interest in the artistic 
episodes of life. . . . 

(4) The social. 'The highest value for this type is /ove of 
people . .. it is the altruistic or philanthropic aspect that is 
measured. The social man prizes other persons as ends, and is 
therefore himself kind, sympathetic, and unselfish. oes 

(5) The political. The political man is interested primarily 
in power. His activities are not necessarily within the narrow 
field of politics; but whatever his vocation, he betrays himself 
as a Machtmensch. ... 

(6) The religious. The highest value of the religious man 
may be called unity. He is mystical, and seeks to comprehend 


the cosmos as a whole, to relate himself to its embracing totality. 


10. 


In items 10, 11, and 2 
agreement with the two altern 
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Forty-five questions and situations such as those below are 
put to the subject. 


If you were a university pro- 
fessor and had the necessary 
ability, would prefer to tcach: 
(a) poetry; (b) chemistry and 
physics? 


If you should see the follow- 
ing news items with headlines 
of equal size in your morning 
paper, which would you re d 
more attentively? (a) PROTES- 
TANT LEADERS TO CONSULT ON 
RECONCILIATION; (bD) GREAT 
IMPROVEMENTS IN MARKET CON- 


DITIONS, 


All the evidence that has been 
impartially accumulated goes 


to show that the universe has 
evolved to its present state in 
accordance with natural prin- 


ciples, so that there is no ne- 
cessity to assume a first cause, 
cosmic purpose, or God be- 
hind it. (a) I agree with this 
statement; (b) I disagrec. 

Viewing Leonardo da Vinci's 
“The Last Supper.” 


picture, 


would you tend to think of it— 
a. as expressing the highest 
and 


spiritual aspirations 
emotions 

b. as one of the most priceless 
and irreplaceable pictures 
ever painted 

c. in relation to Leonardo's 
versatility and its place in 
history 

d. the quintes: 
mony and design 


nce of har- 


sin 
Nu 
hi 
"a 


8 the testee indicates his degree of 


atives on a 3-point scale, while 
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in item 15 all four alternatives are rank ordered from 4, 
most preferred, to 1, the least preferred selection. In this 
manner, not only are attitudes and values of an individual 
determined for each of the six types, but also the relative 
strength of each value is assessed. Norms are available for 
college students, sex differences, male and female students 
in several different types of colleges and universities, and for 
six occupational groups. These norms are based on 851 male 
and 965 female college students in addition to 436 occupa- 
tional students and practitioners. 

The reliability of the revised Study of Values reflects the 
benefits of 20 years’ research with the older form. The split- 
half reliabilities for the six values range from .73 to .90, 
with a mean of .82 for this form as compared with the mean 
of .70 for the previous form. Test-retest reliability varies be- 
tween .77 and .91 for each of the values—again a decided 
improvement over the previous form of the test, Each item 
contributes significantly to its value—a condition resulting 
from 20 years of research with the test. The authors claim 
that value intercorrelations are sufficiently low to warrant 
the statement that these values could not be further reduced 
to “more basic types." 

Validity is derived from defined groups whose value char- 
acteristics are inferred from their actual and/or potential 
vocations. For example, the authors 
ing students are high in theoretical 
The test data of 53 m 
highest scores for these 
is based on an 


presume that engineer- 
and economic values. 
ale engineering students do disclose 
two values. Thus, external validation 
a priori value expectancy for various groups 
which is subsequently supported by the actual test results 
for these sample populations. Indirect validation is drawn 
from three published research studies. These, however, are 
not too substantial since at least one has been seriously chal- 
lenged on methodological grounds. While the previous form 
has had a great deal of validation work accomplished with 
it, the present one needs further study. This can come from 
a variety of sources—counseling and guidance situations, vo- 


cational selection norms, clinical studies, and nonapplied psy- 
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chological research. The test is a bit limited in the population 
for whom it is designed but it can be useful. 


THURSTONE TEMPERAMENT SCHEDULE 


The unique contribution of this questionnaire is its em- 
phasis on the differences among normal, well-adjusted high 
school and college students and adults. Published by Science 
Research Associates, this schedule is the development of 
Thurstone (1949-1950) . This test is another example of a 
factor-based questionnaire designed to evaluate personality 
characteristics in seven areas: A, active; V, vigorous: I, im- 
pulsive; D, dominant; E, emotionally stable; S, sociable; and 
R, reflective (see Thurstone’s Examiner Manual, pp. 1-2 
for definitions for each factor) . Thurstone calls these “seven 
areas of temperament.” These areas are the consequences of 
"Thurstone's refactoring of Lovell's (1945) intercorrelations 
of thirteen scores on three Guilford personality inventories 
and reducing them to seven factors. The final Temperament 
Schedule represents a refinement of several thousand items 
down to 140 questions, each to be answered by Yes, ?, or No. 
The test booklet is reusable with either hand or machine 
s. The former is self-scoring and contains 
les, one each for the adult and for the 
raw score for each factor is translated 
d descriptive categories for each 


scoring answer form 
two normative profi 
boy or girl subject. The 
into percentile ratings an 
arca. 

The validity procedure was oriented to selecting those 
items which differentiated among adjusted persons by the 
method of extreme groups. The population consisted of 
855 college men and women, 923 high school boys and girls, 


and 1,036 male and female adults. 


A noteworthy omission is the basi 
adjusted” standardization populations. The fact that the 


emphasis is on normal and not pathological behavior be- 
speaks the need for an claboration of the selection procedure. 
The intercorrelations among the seven factors are high and 
therefore do not support the alleged independence of these 


s for selecting the “well- 
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areas. Split-half corrected reliabilities are low, ranging from 
45 to .86, with most r's below .70. Test-retest reliability 
coefficients vary from .61 to .82. These are low values. Thur- 
stone calls for further work with this questionnaire to en- 
hance its meaningfulness in various applied fields. Opinions 
expressed by reviewers in Buros (1953) are favorably dis- 


posed to regard this schedule as a research tool and, with 


sufficient data, as a personality evaluation device for normal 
persons. 


SRA YOUTH INVENTORY 


Remmers and Shimberg (1949) devised this 298 item in- 
ventory for junior and senior 1 
to help locate areas of difficulty 
tion, there is space on the self-scoring answer pad for the 
individual to elaborate on anything that comes to mind 
after completing the enventory. The Youth Inventory is pub- 
lished by Science Research Associates and represents the 
coóperative effort of 100 high schools and 15,000 teen-agers 
under the auspices of the Purdue University Opinion Panel 
for Young People. 

This is not a personality iny 
the term. It is a means of obt 
valuable to teachers, counsel 


1igh school students in order 
for these youngsters. In addi- 


entory in the usual sense of 
aining the kind of information 
ors, and related guidance clinic 
workers about the teen-ager coming for help with some per- 
sonal, academic, and/or vocational problem. 'The areas 
probed are: My school, After high school, About myself, 
Getting along with others, My home and family, Boy meets 
girl, Health, and Things in general. The norms reflect the 
frequency with which each item is checked by male and fe- 
male teen-agers in grades 9 through 12, inclusive, in different 
regions of the country, by type of community, religious back- 
ground, and income status, These are very helpful since the 
responses must be related to the significant socioeconomic- 
religious facets of the teen-agers’ milieu, Percentile norms are 
also provided. 


While the scores and percentile ratings are informative, 
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the real value of this inventory is in locating the larger areas 
and even the specific causes of worry.’ For example, checking 
such questions as: (My school, item 1) “I have difficulty 
keeping my mind on my studies” may suggest any of a num- 
ber of causes that need further exploration by the proper 
school official. Or item 23 “My teachers make fun of me" 
marked as a problem requires probing if school adjustment 
is to be achieved by the student. And so on for all the checked 
items. 

The Purdue Opinion panel collected essays on problems 
by teen-agers. Experts analyzed the data, and a preliminary 
form was administered to 15,000 ninth to twelfth graders 
over the United States. The subjects were grouped according 
to sex, age, grade, socioeconomic level, religious background, 
type of community, and region of the country. Items were 
assigned to a category on the basis of a satisfactory correla- 
tion between the item and one of the eight categories. This 
served as one validity criterion. Other criteria were aggree- 
ment of experts on the diagnostic significance of two-thirds of 
the items (actually face validity) and a follow-up of 92 
students who took the Youth Inventory and were rated with 
regard to level of adjustment by competent school personnel. 
Mention must be made of the basic difficulty key which 
differentiated the items checked on two levels: those “indica- 
tive of a basic personality disturbance" and those which 
ognition of problems. The basic difficulty 


helped in the recc : 
ster's attention the checked items con- 


key brought to the te: 
sidered significant of more serious problems. e 
Jacobs (1951) found this inventory especially helpful in 
a routine high school testing program. Students were able 
to express their problems more readily and therefore suc- 
ceeded in making the school guidance program more mean- 
ingful. Drucker and Remmers (1952) reported a validation 
study with 392 junior high school students who took the 
Youth Inventory and were rated for their level of adjustment 


a series of Life Adjustment Booklets 


7 Science Research Associates publishes 0 
as aids for teen-agers concerned 


used in connection with the Youth Inventory 
about any of the eight areas. 
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by trained personnel. With the latter as the criterion, they 
concluded that six of the eight areas were adequately dif- 
ferentiated by the scores, i.e., the high and low adjustment 
groups, as judged by the raters, were, respectively, the well- 
and poorly adjusted groups as determined by the scores. 


SUMMARY 


Chapters 6 and 7 do not pretend to cover all of the multi- 
dimensional tests—no one book with the exception of a test 
encyclopedia could do this kind of job successfully. However, 
the tests discussed are fairly representative of the question- 
naires, scales, schedules, and inventories extant and in use 
today. Which one or more will be used depends on the 
tester's theoretical position, attitudes, and convenience. 'The 
tests to be used by a particular psychologist should be those 
which furnish the most information regarding the testee 
within the framework of the purpose of testing. 

Each test has its own peculiar strength and weakness. Much 
more attention is usually paid to the weaknesses since this is 
an effective mode of urging caution on the test user. On the 
positive side are the opportunities to ascertain the subject's 
perceptions of the variety of facets in the life space; of his 
conscious attitudes, beliefs, and self-evaluations in situations; 
of the need to simulate on a test; of estimates of associates; 
and finally of the gross and subtle leads to personal and 
interpersonal problems. This knowledge is useful for preven- 
tive and counseling measures in personal, social, academic, 
and occupational adaptation, For the applied psychologist in 
industry, in the clinic, and in private practice these proce- 
dures provide the cues necessary for dealing with individual 
and group problems. The group tests are especially valuable 
to agencies which handle large numbers of persons—the 
armed forces, school systems, and industrial organizations. 
The plethora of tests offered for sale is sufficient evidence of 
the role that paper-and-pencil personality tests have assumed 
in today's busy world. 


Problems of satisfactory validation run through most of 
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the tests. Reliability data are adequate for most of the in- 
ventories. Not all of the manuals give proper data with re- 
gard to item selection, definition of validation and standardi- 
zation populations, and follow-up studies elaborating on the 
application of test data. Some of the norms are out of date 
and require revision within the framework of new social 
forms and expectancies. More emphasis should be placed on 
the accumulation of local norms to meet somewhat unique 
conditions that exist in the different regions, communities, 
or industrial organizations of the country. 

The stimuli in these devices are quite fixed, and the as- 
sumption by the tester is that the responses will be reflective 
of the same aspect (s) of reality as posited by the test con- 
structor and accepted by the test user. This may or may not 
hold for the testees, and in many instances the tester's objec- 
tive reality (of the test stimuli and instructions) does not 
accord with the testee's subjective reality (of the unique 
interpretation of the stimuli and instructions). Finally, it 
should be remembered that inferences from paper-and- 
pencil test data need verification by other techniques 
and from supplementary sources, preferably not another 
inventory-type test. As a preliminary screening survey these 
procedures are acceptable. As the basis for serious decisions, 
it would be best to hesitate, pending additional valid infor- 


mation. 


RESUME OF PART Il 


The use of paper-and-pencil tests is a controversial issue 
it must be recognized that 


in personality evaluation, but 
xgist to do other- 


there is little choice for the busy psycholc 
wise. The luxury of individualized attention can be afforded 
by the practitioner who deals with people only because the 
agency in which he functions has the means to permit it. 
Industry, busy in- and out-patient clinics, and schools need to 
be selective because of the large numbers involved. These 
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require large-scale assessment programs which must start out 
on the screening level. This can be accomplished most eco- 
nomically with paper-and-pencil group test techniques. This 
type of testing program is here to stay if psychologists, coun- 
selors, and personnel workers are to do an effective job. The 
need, then, is to improve the techniques currently available 
and to devise more refined modes of helping the professional 
practitioner to be more effective. 

Improvement lies in many directions. Most important 
work could be done in the area of test validation. The dis- 
cussions of the validity of the 39 paper-and-pencil personality 
questionnaires and scales have left reasonable doubts in many 
instances regarding the acceptability of the validation pro- 
cedures and data. Testees’ sell-estimates and appraisal of the 
accuracy of test scores as self-descriptions are questionable 
criteria of validity. In these modes of validation there is no 
control over social desirability as an influence in judgments. 
Validity by means of contrasting or extreme groups, a com- 
monly used method, is another pitfall. The resulting norms 
are valid for the extreme groups, and it is only by inference 
that nonextreme scores or profiles are used to characterize 
the middle portions of the continuum. It would be more 
appropriate to derive differentiating norms on a sampling 
of cases all along the dimension continuum. 

A related significant issue is inherent in the populations 
and the bases for their selection in research studies designed 
to assess test validity. G. F. King (1954) writes that the 
heterogeneity and unreliability of psychiatric diagnostic cat- 
egories loom as important factors in most investigations 
involving the use of personality tests and personality classifi- 
cation. He points out that psychiatric nomenclature is so 
inadequate that research dependent on identified psychiatric 
groups is built on shifting sands. This is the argument that 
Frank (1955) makes not only for interindividual variations 
but also for those changes characterizing one person in dif- 
ferent phases of his life cycle. These problems are not over- 
come by large numbers of subjects alone. Part of the solution 
may be seen in the approach by Wittenborn (1955) which 
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utilizes behavioral concepts that cut across categorical lines. 
At best, the single- and multiple-trait tests give an additive 


picture of the individual. Any dynamic relationships are con- 


tributed by the test interpreter. Validity still remains as the 


most important and patting problem in test construction. 
Another marked consideration 18 test circumvention of fak- 


ing, ie., the role of social desirability and personal motiva- 
tion in test responsivity. Some effort to offset this is reflected 
in the forced-choice technique and in the validity scales of 
the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and the MMPI, 
respectively. 

The sampling of tests is a small portion of the number 
and variety of devices directly and relatedly concerned with 
personality evaluation. Important segments of related tests 
indirectly reflecting personality make-up are the interest in- 
ventories and questionnaires which probe the individual's 
attitudes toward various aspects of the legal, social, religious, 
and political institutions of society. Some of these attitudes 
are directly inferred from the testee's responses to personality 
schedules. For example, the masculinity-femininity scale of 
the MMPI seeks to measure directly the trend of interests 
that are. indirectly implied from the preferences for activi- 
ties elicited by the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. The 
personal values assessed by Allport, Vernon, and Lindzey's 
Study of Values mirror attitudes from which may be deduced 
their source traits. Methods of study in school, inventories of 
questionnaires probing political con- 
servatism, schedules for marital expectancies, and related 
information given by testees may, in the broad sense of the 
ded in a book on personality assessment tech- 


occupational interests, 


term, be inclu 
niques. 

These objective te 
differentiate them from the pr 
(1955) summarizes these object 
formal and rigid nature of the stimu s 
ministration; the restricted essence of responding with most 
ed to two or three alternatives: the sus- 
and-pencil personality tools to sim- 


sts have features in common which 
ojective-type devices. Lachman 
ive test regularities as: the 
li and directions for ad- 


of the replies limit 
ceptibility of most paper- 
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ulation; the ease of recording and scoring; the feasibility of 
subjecting test data to statistical treatment to establish quan- 
titative norms, to artificially normalize the distribution of 
scores along a dimension continuum, and to establish relia- 
bility and validity for the test. A final telling point is the gen- 
erally accepted notion that a paper-and-pencil tester need not 
be well versed in psychological theory, personality dynam- 
ics, test construction, and test interpretation in order to 
administer and to report on objective tests. This is an in- 
credible attitude, but it exists. Any handling of tests and 
test data requires sound training in all the principles that 
enter into psychological evaluation and diagnosis. 


PART III 


The Projective Procedures 


» PROJECTIVE METHODS: HISTORY 
AND RATIONALE 


INTRODUCTION 


M... LITERARY ALLUSIONS INDICATE THE ROLE OF 
private thoughts and the manner in which they influence 
perceptual organizations. For example, a bit of conversation 
between Polonius and Hamlet (Shakespeare, 1942 edition) 
is a familiar instance: 

HAMLET: Do you see yonder cloud that's almost in the shape 
of a camel? 
roLowius: By the mass 
uaMLET: Methinks it is like a weasel. 
roLoxius: It is backed like a weasel. 
HAMLET: Or like a whale? 
potonius: Very like a whale. 


, and 'tis like a camel, indeed. 


Polonius, a suggestible man, readily alters his perceptions. 
Of special interest to the psychologist is the fact that he is an 
"agreer." He perceives his environment in whatever way 
appears to please Hamlet. 

Leonardo da Vinci (MacCurdy, 1939), in his Percepts 
of the Painter, has some brief notes of interest to a student 
of modern projective techniques. He commented upon the 
individualistic manner in which each person looks upon his 
environment. Inkblots, for instance, stimulate the imagina- 
tion and elicit a wide variety of perceptual responses. Sounds, 
also, attracted him because of the ways in which they may 


be interpreted. Da Vinci observed that perceptual organiza- 
153 
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tions of such stimuli may serve as a potent stimulant to 
creative work. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN PROJECTIVE TECH- 
NIQUES 


The label projective techniques was coined by L. K. Frank 
(1939) to denote certain aspects of the perceptual functions. 
Any materials, such as inkblots or pictures, which a person 
“structures” in such a way as to bring into expression needs, 
motives, emotions, past experiences, and the like constitute 
a projective technique. That is, the individual literally "pro- 
jects" his personality into the perceptual organization. 

The label is new, but the method is very old. Poets and 
philosophers have commented upon this phenomenon for 
generations. Alexander Pope (Boynton, 1931, p. 74) wrote: 


All seems infected that the infected spy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye. 


Confucius (1907, pp. 94, 97) is said to have made two re- 
marks of interest to the student of projective techniques: 


Observe a man's actions; scrutinize his motives: take note of 
the things that give him pleasure. How, then, can he hide from 
you what he really is? 

The Master said, las, I have never met a man who could 
see his own faults and arraign himself at the bar of his own 
conscience.” 


Kerner (Klopfer and Kelley, 1942) is usually considered 
to be the pioneer in using inkblots as a psychological tech- 
nique for collecting data on how individuals effect perceptual 
organizations and what meanings they attach to inkblots. The 
eminent French psychologists, Binet and Henri, reported 
their studies of responses to inkblots as far back as 1895-1896. 
Their research was followed by publications by such Amer- 
ican psychologists as Dearborn (1898), Sharp (1899), and 
Kirkpatrick (1900). 

It should be noted that Binet and Henri were primarily 
interested in making a study of personality. differences. 
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Among other tests they employed a series of inkblots. They 
commented upon the fact that their blots elicited an amazing 
range of interpretations from the subjects who served in the 
experiments. Dearborn, apparently, was among the first psy- 
chologists to observe that responses to inkblots reveal much 
significant information about the respondents. His interest, 
however, was primarily upon the use of inkblots in a study 
of imaginative activities. He made 120 blots and asked col- 
lege students, professors, and faculty wives to tell what they 
saw in each blot. 

Two comments made by Dearborn in 1898 are of some 
He wrote: “Many ancient pigeon- 
holes of the brain must have been searched, and a comparison 


made with the contents of each, followed by a judgment of 
ome one case, a choice thereof, and 


greater agreement in s : 
the calling-up and utterance of a name, which again became 


conscious" (p. 186). Obviously, psychology in 1898 had not 
progressed to a point where there was some understanding 
of the dynamics of behavior. He added, however, an obser- 
vation to the effect that there might be an explanation for 
individual differences in perceiving inkblots: "Why one sub- 
ject should see in a blot a ‘cabbage head’ and the next an 
‘animal with his mouth open,’ or why a professor should be 
reminded by a blot of ‘half a sweet pea blossom’ and his 
wife of a ‘snake coiled around a stick,’ of course, no one can 
at present pretend to explain" (P. 190). Dearborn did see 
some connection between a person's occupation and the re- 
sponses made to inkblots. ! i 
About a year later, Sharp (1899) introduced American 
psychologists to the work which Binet and Henri were doing 
with inkblots. Sharp administered ten blots to seven students 
with instructions to tell what the whole or a part of the blot 
meant to them. Responses were written, and the associations 
were analyzed. He made no attempt to explore the psycho- 
dynamic factors which lay behind the responses, and there 
seems to be no interest in motivational aspects 1n the report. 
In 1915 Whipple wrote at length of the use of inkblots and 
word-association tests as techniques for experimental studies 
of complex mental processes He was interested in reaction 


contemporary interest. 
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times, the number of associations, and other data which might 
be put intoa frequency table. He brought together norms for 
age, sex, school grade, and level of mental development. Like 
other early investigators who used inkblots and other associa- 
tion materials, Whipple did not observe that responses had 
any particular relationship to the personality of the subject. 
He used these tests to obtain quantitative data, not to gain in- 
sights into the dynamics of personality. 


CURRENT HISTORY 


Rotter (1952) writes that the word-association method may 
be the earliest procedure used in personality assessment and 
analysis. Among the pioneers are Galton, Wundt, Kraepelin, 
Miinsterberg, and Jung. The greatest impetus was furnished 
by Jung, who reported on his use of word associations in 
personality diagnosis. He developed a list of 100 words, to 
each of which the subject was asked to respond by the first 
word that came into his mind. “Complex indicators” are 
the words which elicit unusual responses, take an unduly long 
time, are changed when the test is repeated, and so on. 

The popular use of projective techniques, however, dates 
from the work of Rorschach. Under the leadership of Beck, 
Hertz, and Klopfer, this method has become widely known in 
America. Since Rorschach’s original work (1921) , many other 
association tests have been developed. Not only are there 
several inkblot tests, but there are also many tests that make 
use of pictures. In subsequent chapters these will be de- 
scribed in detail. At this point it is enough to note that a re- 
markable shift took place in the use of tests of association. 
Whereas the early investigators made use of them to collect 
qualitative data, Jung and Rorschach initiated the use of 
these techniques to explore the dynamics of personality. 


DEFINITION OF THE CONCEPT 


Projective techniques, to repeat, are any form of test ma- 
terials which, being “unstructured” or minimally "struc- 
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tured,” are organized by the individual in such a way as to re- 
veal the dynamics of personality. An inkblot, for example, is 
a chance form; hence, it is said to be “unstructured.” A dim 
“relatively unstructured.” Clay, finger paints, and 
als also constitute projective techniques. The 
these things in such a way as to re- 
ality. 

aterials are perceived and 


picture is 
other materi 
subject interprets, or Uses, 
veal various aspects of the person 


The manner in which the m 
manipulated brings into expression many complexities of the 


individual’s mental life. The principal impetus to the inter- 
pretation of the responses comes from psychoanalysis. It is 
quite possible to use other frames of reference, however, in 
the interpretation of results obtained by projective tech- 


niques.” 
“PROJECTION” AND “PROJECTIVE” 


Symonds (1946, p. 587) shows the close relationship be- 
tween "projection" as it is used by psychoanalysts and pro- 
jective techniques: “The term projection was undoubtedly 
borrowed from the Freudian mechanism of projection, but it 
has a far weaker (and wider) connotation than the mechan- 
ism, In a projective technique there is undoubtedly a projec- 
tion as the individual projects into the product of his fantasy 
trends which are true of his own personality and it is on this 
hypothesis that the whole interpretation of projective tech- 
niques is based.” The noun “projection 15 the generic term 
and covers more than the mechanism of adjustment or de- 
fense defined in psychoanalytic psychology. It refers to a 
process of “throwing outward” of which the Freudian attri- 
bute is one aspect. Moreover, the implied extension of the 


experience to rea 
analytical notions 


ad the reviews of those who feel that 
and terminology must be applied 
test data. Even less insightful are the de- 
who are fully con need of the absolute 
iew. The evidenci is far from complete, 


and there is no justification for claims of the “right of interpreting pro- 
jective data. Granted its analytical roots, there still is a need for constantly 
subjecting the data and predictions of the projective protocols to controlled 


verification and validation. 


1]t is an interesting 
only the most orthodox of 
to the interpretation of projective 
mands for “accuracy” made by those 
infallibility of their own points of v 
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nominative use of the term is designed to weaken the defen- 
sive (and perhaps to some the offensive) meaning which has 
become attached to it. The adjective "projective" modifying 
the word “method” sets it aside as a special and quite deline- 
ated pattern of techniques related, in some way, to the proc- 
ess of "throwing outward." This interpretation is shared by 
Hall (1954) who explains the usual defense mechanism of 
projection and then continues with: “There is another type of 
projection which may not seem, on first thought, to be de- 
fensive in character. It consists of sharing one's feelings and 
thoughts with the world. One feels happy and thinks that 
other people are also happy, or one feels miserable and 
thinks the world is full of misery. Upon close analysis the de- 
fensive nature of such shared projections becomes apparent. 
When other people are not happy one's own happiness is en- 
dangered, because it may make one feel guilty to be happy 
when others are unhappy. In order to remove that threat, one 
attributes happiness to others as well" (p. 93) . This effort to 
integrate the concept of projection as observed in different 
situations does not go far enough since it overlooks the ad- 
jective “projective” as descriptive of a category of tests and of 
a method of personality exploration. 

The use of the combined term “projective method” by 
clinical psychologists goes beyond Hall's somewhat limited 
mechanistic definition to connote the influence of motivation 
on the individual’s organization and interpretation, i.e., per- 
ception, of stimuli in the life space and the response (s) 
thereto. This response activity, motor and/or verbal, is elic- 
ited with formal test techniques such as inkblots (Allen, 1953, 
1954) , with vaguely structured pictures (Murray, 1943; Hart- 
well, et al., 1955) , or with word associations (Rotter, 1952) . 
Less formalized procedures include situational tests such as 
those given prominence during World War II (U.S. Office of 
Strategic Services, 1948) and drawing tests (Franck, 1954; 
Machover, 1948). It is important for the beginning student 
to be continuously aware of this differentiated use of pro- 
jection and projective. One more comment: projection as a 
mechanism is on the level of unawareness, i.e., the individual 


" 
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is lacking in self-insight with regard to the anxieties, desires, 
and motives being attributed to others. In the projective 
egree of insight ranges from almost complete to 
total lack of awareness of the self-referential nature of the 
responses produced to the stimuli. Furthermore, the point 
along the awareness continuum is influenced by the particular 
technique being used and the degree of intellectual and 
emotional efficiency of the subject being tested. 


method the d 


PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES AND PERSONALITY THEORY 


Notcutt (1953) ascribes to the projective method of per- 
sonality evaluation the properties of a type theory. The major 
personality types emerge on the basis of the ratio between 
the number of human movement percepts and the total use of 
color (M; Sum C, erlebnistypus or Experience Balance) . If 
the movement total, M, is greater than the sum of the color 
responses, Sum C, the subject is characterized as introtensive. 
The reverse proportion adduces to an extraversive descrip- 
tion. While it may be true that the Rorschach Inkblot Test 
was developed in the psychoanalytic context, the same may 
not be said for the origin of all the currently popular projec- 
tive techniques. However, à survey of the literature of the 
various projective devices leaves the general impression that 
the users of these tests are not reluctant to interpret the 
dynamics of behavior (inferred from the test data) in psycho- 
analytic concepts and language. fe i 

Among the projective devices not of ana yae psyc hology 
origin but is recently being dealt with in psychoanalytical 

e Szondi Test (Deri, 1949). The personality 
] from the individual's selection of pic- 
a as being most liked and disliked. 
As Deri details the manner of interpretation, the ideas 


are related to Freudian concepts as well as to the Lewinian 
Deri does not consider the eight 


system of vector psychology. à 
tos to be sass types in the sense that this term has 
he sees the interpretation of 


been generally used. Rather s : ; 
these factors '* in the concept of need-tension, or tension 


concepts is th 
typology is inferrec 


tures of men and womet 
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systems, or driving force" (p. 25). This meaning has been 
borrowed from Lewin's formulation of “a dynamic theory of 
need-systems" in which "depending upon the state of tension 
in the various need-systems of the organism, various environ- 
mental objects acquire valence character" (p. 25). In keep- 
ing with these need systems, the subject identifies in some 
degree with the eight factors or personality types derived 
from systematic psychiatry. These eight factors or tension 
systems are: homosexual, epileptic, hysteric, catatonic (k), 
paranoid, depressive, and manic. In her chapter on SCH 
Vector and Stages of Ego Development, Deri specifically al- 
ludes to the Freudian position and integrates it into her 
interpretation of the factors in the schizophrenic vector, one 
of the four vectors or forces, constituted by the catatonic, or k, 
and the paranoid types of tension systems. 

A third variation on the psychoanalytic theme in a pro- 
jection technique is the Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT). As originally conceived by Morgan and Murray 
(1935, p. 289), the rationale includes this statement: “Psy- 
choanalysis attempts to represent the underlying dynamics of 
personality as an interaction of forces. Each force is a need 
which impels the individual person to pursue a certain course 
of activity—a course of activity which usually involves a cer- 
tain kind of object. An inhibited or repressed force with its 
associated impressions of objects may manifest itself in the 
guise of a fantasy which the subject can report on, or its pres- 
ence may be inferred by the analyst on the basis of other 
phenomena.” The “other phenomena” include Morgan and 
Murray’s method of story telling in response to a series of 
semistructured pictures. These thema are the events forming 
the bases for inferences regarding the individual’s thought 
content or regnant preoccupations and modes of dealing with 
problems in life. The crux of the whole system of behav- 
ioral analysis and understanding of activity is built around 
the organism’s need systems which determine perceptions 
and responses in situations. Since behavior is the end result of 
a consistency between need and goal, a "need-integrate" con- 
cept such as Murray’s (1938) forms the basis for the inter- 
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pretation of the projective test protocol and is the essential 


ineredient of the projective rationale. 

The projective method affords the person freedom to give 
of himself with varying degrees of spontaneity and with con- 
ion. There is an inverse relation- 
ship between the degree of control and the extent of freedom 
of responsiveness to a situation, i.e., freedom of response and 
self-revealing are much more restricted in the highly struc- 
tured psychometric test than with the projective technique. 
Klein and Schlesinger (1949) recognize the significance of the 
percept analytic technique for assessing personality by noting 
the intimate relationship between perception and behavior 
of an organism. They plead for a unified personality theory, 
one which would have satisfactory explanatory value, based 
on the response systems of the individual which include per- 
ception and are representative of the "person's unity." 

"The essential reason for the continued interpretative use of 
chniques is summed up in this comment by 
Frank (1948, p. 15): "What is of major significance for un- 
derstanding the individual personality is that the individual 
organizes experience as he warps, twists, distorts, and other- 
wise fits every situation, event, and person into the framework 
of his private world, giving them the affective significance 
which they must have for him in his private world. j A proto- 
col may thus be considered as a segment of behavior, a mo- 
mentary picture of the total dynamic process of living. In this 
time-space fraction of the persons activity is depicted the 
manner of experiencing situations, how they are handled, and 
the actual or pote lized for maintaining the 


ntial modes uti 
adaptive economy OF homeostasis of the functioning individ- 
ual. 


There is another 
In addition to the testee's p 
must be taken of the tester 
sponses. The projectiveness o 


sequent range in self-revelat 


the projective te 


side to the projective quality of a test. 
erception of the stimuli, account 
"s manner of handling the re- 
f any test stimuli is enhanced 


when the tester regards any pattern of responses to these 
stimuli as an expression of the testee s total personality and 
interprets them as such. Within this frame of reference any 
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test can be considered as a projective test, e.g., the Personality 
Inventory could conceivably be evaluated dynamically as well 
as psychometrically. 


STANDARDIZATION 


In contrast to the objective test procedures, the projective 
techniques do not lend themselves as readily to standardiza- 
tion and absolute interpretation of norms. In the Rorschach 
Inkblot Test the absolute number of movement responses 
cannot be interpreted in the same manner as an IQ rating. 
The context within which these responses are given, the 
plates eliciting them, and the nature of the movement per- 
cepts, among other factors, will be important in the elucida- 
tion of the contribution of movement engrams (memory 
pictures) to the understanding of the person's behavioral 
dynamics. Norms in terms of the numbers of each determi- 
nant are utilized by group and multiple-choice Rorschach 
testing or by inspection techniques such as those devised by 
Harrower and Steiner (1951), Munroe (1944) , and Buhler 
et al. (1948). Most of the polemical heat centers about the 
Rorschach Inkbolt Test, mainly because it is the least struc- 
tured formal projective test. It also has a longer history of 
inconclusive and contradictory findings than any other test. 

These are the prime ingredients of standardization: a care- 
fully selected normative population, a rigid set of directions 
and stimuli for test administration, and an exacting mode of 
scoring. All of these lead to an unbiased interpretation of the 
protocol. These essentials are not characteristic of any of the 
projective techniques to the same extent. The population can 
conceivably be controlled in terms of significant selective 
factors, and the test stimuli instructions can be printed or 
otherwise objectively presented to testees. However, since the 
degree of stimulus structure is a major influence in the level 
of standardization and achievable by a projective test, the 
third requirement, scoring, and therefore interpretation, will 


* Formal in the sense that definite, albeit unstructured, stimuli are presented 
to all testees on printed cards and in a definite sequence, 
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be the greatest source of variance. It appears, then, that 
choices are made by psychologists between the objectively 
presented and scored projective techniques, e.g. multiple- 
choice Rorschach, and the less rigid, customarily accepted 
method of administering and scoring the Rorschach, a 
method that brews controversies over reliability and validity. 
The variety of opinion ranges from the "it works" view to 
those who maintain that a test should not be in general use 
until it has reached a very high level of standardization. The 
former are not too concerned with the formal aspects of the 
test so long as it provides information regarding the testee's 
anxietics, needs, abilities, perceptions, and modes of handling 
situations. This, of course, is both plausible and a source of 
serious weakness. The contradictory state of the research with 
projective techniques is in par 


t reflective of this position. 
Resolute adherence to the second point, which restricts the 
uoi the projective, or any, test until all the answers are in 
with regard to its standardization, can lead only to stagnating 
immobility. Realistic thinking adduces to the conclusion that 
the first attitude is characteristic of the clinical and industrial 
psychologist who must meet immediate needs and at the same 
time gather data with a number of testees so as to approach 
the desideratum set up by the second group of psychologists. 
Frank (1948) states that this methodological problem is a 
function of the "criteria of creditibility involved," i.e., if the 
criteria of objective and more readily standardized tests are 
the ideals to be applied to all tests, then the controversy 
"seems difficult, if not impossible," to sns 
Basically, all psychologists desire to have a high degree of 


standardization in their test procedures. But if the choice is 
between an immobilized state until final answers have been 
verified and the everyday feeling of one’s way toward satisfac- 
tory answers with subsequent modifications as the evidence 
demands, the election will be made by each psychologist as 
the needs of the particular situation dictate. There is no 
reason to believe that only one way for resolving this con- 

procedural points of view 
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plied nor the pure psychologist can lose, and all concerned 
with the projective method stand to gain. A more extreme 
point of view may be seen in Frank's comment that the 
projective method is concerned with the unique world of the 
identified individual, and therefore group norms can play 
only an insignificant role in an idiographic context with its 
stress on intraindividual factors. This point of view may run 
into the pitfall of overlooking the cultural and societal limits 
established by the group norms and necessary for giving more 
meaning to the individual's performance on the test. 


RELIABILITY 


Special note must be made of the difficulties unique to the 
projective method. Where scoring is less than objective the 
reliability of a test may not be as much at stake as the agree- 
ment among the testers—a function of their training and 
theoretical positions. This complicates the issue of reliability 
in projective techniques. In this area of test construction there 
is need for a new definition of reliability and for new modes 
of its appraisal. The test-retest method, if retest follows test 
too closely, is contaminated by recall of percepts. If test 
and retest are too far apart, the changes in conditions may be 
appropriately reflected in response changes so that reliability 
is not enhanced as measured by similar or identical percepts 
but the validity (or sensitivity) remains unaffected. This same 
criticism may even hold for retesting within a short time 
after the original testing. The equivalent-form approach 
would necessitate equivalence of scoring for the parallel forms 
first. This introduces the complication of having to find sep- 
arate reliabilities for each test form before the overall test 
reliability may be attempted. The split-half technique has no 
place in this testing procedure since the parts (inkblots) or 
pictures (thematic plates) or partial drawings (Horn-Hell- 
ersberg Test, for example) cannot be ordered in such a 
Cen eee a ee 
insani oe 88 hat re iability procedures 
should take into account the global nature of the test which 
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has no room for the orthodox method of fractionating the 
S 


whole into parts and then correlating these. 

Ainsworth (Klopfer et al., 1954) raises the possibility of 
measuring reliability by means of comparing results obtained 
under varying conditions. If the data change with the condi- 
tions of testing, then both reliability and validity are estab- 
lished because of the sensitivity of the test to the factors 
influencing the situation. Allen and Dorsey (1954) have in- 
vestigated this possibility with specific reference to the human 
movement determinant in the Rorschach. Lord (1950) has 
varied the testing situation by introducing three types of 
tester attitudes into the testing procedure, Significant proto- 
col differences support the contention that situational varia- 
tions are reflected in test productivity. These changes do not 
vitiate the reliability of the test; rather they enhance the 
validity and also the reliability of the technique in that they 
elicit the changes in the subject's system of values. In a single- 
variable study of the consistency of Rorschach responses, 
Allen, Manne, and Stiff (1952) report that changing the na- 
ture of the stimuli, hen the presence or absence of color in 
the inkblots, does not influence the basic contents of the 
testee’s perceptions. The assumption 1s that color in the ink- 


blot is a superficial aspect of the situational stimuli and does 
not affect the essential nature of the responsiveness to this 
F. S. Freeman (1955) and Korner and Westwood 

reliability" with the latter investiga- 
statistically significant argument of levels of 
adjustment judged from two projective tests by three experts. 
The consensus of serious students of the projective method is 
that the techniques are reliable in accordance with their Dum 
definitions of reliabi ch seem remarkably alike in that 
they reject the orthodox operation in favor of a global "it 


works" approach. 


situation. 
(1955) favor “scorer 
tors reporting 


lity whi 


VALIDITY 
1 the discussion of reliability 


1p witl J 
r problem is the validit 
I y 


This is intimately tied t 3 
The majo 


and is dependent upon it. 
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criterion for the identified populations, i.e., the psychiatric 
and/or psychological definitions of the factors employed to 
establish the different validation groups (normal, patholog- 
ical, therapeutic, etc.). Cronbach (1948), in a discussion of 
the conventional method of validating qualitative tests (using 
the Rorschach as the prototype) , shows how influential small 
coincidences are in matching protocols with persons produc- 
ing them. He proposes a new procedure which is more global 
and reduces the role of minor superficial cues in validation 
studies based on matching test data with psychiatric diagnoses 
or with testees. In a later paper Cronbach and Meehl (1955) 
criticize the "as a whole" method of validating a complex test. 
They claim that while evaluations and/or predictions may 
generally be correct (an "it works" approach) , this method 
of validation overlooks negative evidence imbedded in the 
overall impression. They insist that each inference made from 
a test must be separately validated rather than permitting the 
positive instances to carry the negative inferences by a spread 
of the halo effect. This is a clear call for a more intensive 
search for evidence to support all of the inferential rationales 
of the projective techniques and method. 

The more popular mode of validation employs identified 
groups and entails the isolation of test factors, determinants, 
or subthema elements which discriminate at predetermined 
statistical levels among the groups. The difficulty with this 
method is that discrete elements are listed as significant with 
little regard for the contribution of other less noticeable test 
facets. "This fault is attacked by factor analysis in an effort to 
ascertain the contribution and the clustering of known de- 
terminants. A subtype of the identified group method of 
validation is to induce states in subjects and note protocol 
differences. The criticism of this method is that it adds little 
to the feasibility of forward selection of groups, i.e., the as- 
signment of an unknown individual to a group, and to pre- 
diction, 

Ainsworth (Klopfer et al., 1954) makes a good case for the 
clinical approach. She writes: 
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ate of our knowledge there are some 
hypotheses that probably can be checked only against clinical 
criteria. It is true that these criteria tend to be less reliable and 
explicit [see Ash, 1949] than would be ideally desirable and that 
they involve many problems of communication. It is also prob- 
ably true that a mere checking back and forth between Rorschach 
data and clinical material can provide no definitive evidence of 
the interpretive hypotheses. Nevertheless, just such a checking 
back and forth seems at the present time to be the most promis- 
ing method for refining certain of the Rorschach hypotheses to- 
wards reformulation in more precise and behavioral terms so 
that they can then be checked with all the proper scientific safe- 


guards. (p. 184.) 


Indeed, in the present st 


Although busy clinicians have not too zealously verified 
their interpretations, the impression is given that judgments 
based on the total record are preferred over the individual 
or combinations of scorable elements. Realistically the clini- 
cal method is the source of validation data. If each clinical 
psychologist could cast himself in the role of experimenter 


in each testing, evaluative, and therapeutic situation wb 
adequate controls and follow-up, the matter of validation of 
the hypotheses in a complex test would be closer to solution: 
Until the last word is in, this method should be viewed in the 
light of a continuously developing pues pde oniy 

t but moving 1n the direction of 


partially verified at presen 
data, and corrobora- 


acceptable validation as experiences, SENT 
tions are subjected to analysis and integration ian the ex- 
panding body of interpretive ata ne ee 


general theory. 


ADDENDUM 

od offers, in varying degrees, oppor- 

tunities ro elicit behavioral segments that can adduce to 
he paper-and-pencil psy- 


dynamic inferences- In contrast to the pa] ken by projec 
chometric devices, there are certain liberties taken by projec- 


tive test users which are difficult to catalogue because of the 


The projective meth 
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growing attitude of a lessening of controls. with these tech- 
niques. This is a boon and a bane. The directions, scoring 
systems, and even the nature of the stimuli are opportunities 
for individual tester approaches although some tests such as 
the Rorschach Test, Thematic Apperception Test, and the 
Blacky Pictures, for example, have definite stimuli. The 
Draw-a-Person Test and other constructive techniques range 
in stimuli from naught but a pencil, sheet of paper, and in- 
structions to draw a person to the unstandardized grouping 
of the stimuli in the World Test or the Make-a-Picture Story 
Test. The formal aspects of testing are, therefore, amor- 
phous. This must lead to equally fluid scoring? The one area 
in which there is a marked advantage over the paper-and- 
pencil test is in test simulation. The involvement of this at- 
tribute has been discussed at length in connection with the 
psychometric instruments. With regard to the projective tech- 
niques the main point is that the unstructured nature of the 
stimuli leaves the testee bereft of known ways of behaving if 
he is motivated to respond in the direction of social desirabil- 
ity or undesirability. The usual modes are not available since 
the nature of the stimuli are so different from what he has 
been dealing with up to now. For example, a highly structured 
question such as, “I am more nervous than other people I 
know" calls for a Yes or No reply for motivated simulation. 
What can a similarly motivated subject respond to an inkblot? 
The degree of feasible faking varies directly with the extent 
of structure built into the test stimulus. 

An advantage that is more apparent in the percept analytic 
tools is the opportunity afforded the testee to give more com- 
pletely of himself without too ready awareness of how much 
he is revealing about himself. It produces much less tension 
to speak about characters in a picture card, or in a drawing 
made by the testee, or about a scene created out of puppets or 

3 The next logical step would be to state that differing interpretations are 
forthcoming from this variation in scoring. Fortunately this does not hold as 
widely as one would suspect. The skilled user of projective techniques is well 
versed in behavioral dynamics, i.e., in the motivational inferences behind the 


production of a response content, so that the formal scoring of a response is 
less important than the reason therefor. 
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miniature figures. This does not mean that awareness of the 
self-referential nature of the thema or percepts does not oc- 
casionally occur. This in itself is significant, especially with 
respect to the essence of the productions that follow such in- 
sights. These expressive, constitutive, interpretive, and ca- 


thartic materials (Frank, 1948, pp. 42-60) are the core of the 


dynamic inferences regarding the individual. This is the 
raison d'étre of the projective method. 


SUMMARY 


se instruments have been designed to ap- 
f the personality and to afford an insight 
and the ideational processes of the 
testee. Their particular value over the paper-and-pencil per- 
sonality tests is that these projective media make it possible 
to interpret the psychological dynamics as reflected by the 

ituation. These depth-di- 


individual’s behavior in the test 51 : 
mension diagnostic devices are firmly anchored in an em- 
pirically evolved projection theory; therefore the data elicited 


by these tests revolve around the individual with reference to 
his own interpretation and his own conception of his vole in 
his life space. The theoretical context of projective method- 
ology strongly supports the determined nature of behavior. 
For the individual the causes of his behavior lie in the internal 
and/or external aspects of his field as they have meaning for 


him 
The drive to adhere to the “scientific” method with regard 
to the interpretation of human behavior has resulted in in- 
adequately understood but neatly packaged traits, types, and 
n on manifest behavior 


factors. This is so sin PHP IUE Tm 
gives only part descriptions : art kie oi i DA he 
projective method considers both overt and covert compo- 


nents of behavior, 1€» surface and deeper-rooted expressions 


of the personality. 


The novelist, the stor 
asy and sym 


ho studie 


All of the projectiv 
praise the structure © 
into the thought content 


, the artist, and the poet used 

: Js earlier and more con- 

the meaning fant po e : 
aning of E d human activity with a 


Sistently than those W 
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"scientific" attitude. Perhaps the lack of experimental re- 
straints and the freedom from the demands of verifiable 
evidence permitted such free rein in the interpretation of 
man’s activities by these observers and chroniclers of the ac- 
tors on the world stage. It is interesting to speculate on the 
reasons why the psychologists of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries were so little influenced by the great 
literary works which so well described and interpreted the 
human scene. Yet as psychology developed, it inevitably fol- 
lowed the lead of the literary “‘social scientists.” A challeng- 
ing task for the student would be to analyze the behavior and 
motives of the hero of Schulberg’s What Makes Sammy Run? 
and the more technical description of the three persons, their 
drives, anxieties, and behavior, in White’s Lives in Progress. 
This is not intended as a plea to leave the atmosphere of 
controlled scientific experimentation, research, and investiga- 
tion for the completely subjective and uncontrolled methods 
of the novelist and poet. But a page may be borrowed from 
the novelist's approach to depicting human behavior and its 
causes and subjecting them to controlled study. This is what 
the present-day clinical psychologist is attempting to do with 
his techniques, some new, some old, and with his current 
phenomenological point of view. This is not entirely new but 
certainly it is bolder and perhaps more fruitful as he attempts 
to ascertain the why of behavior in addition to the how and 
what. 

The matters of standardization, reliability, and validity of 
the projective techniques are very important to the psychol- 
ogist. As yet the data lead to inconclusive statements and 
prolonged controversies. There seems to be some acceptance 
of the attitude that standardization and reliability are fairly 
satisfactory. The area of intense feeling is in the validity of 
the projective devices. This is more than a passing academic 
issue. It involves the continued usefulness of these tests. The 
contrasting groups method of validity criterion breaks down 
because of the difficulties in defining the populations and 
further because it does not apply too satisfactorily to the in- 
dividual. Setting up groups on the basis of induced states 1s 
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too artificial and gives results applicable to laboratory situa- 
tions but not characteristic of how most persons live and get 
into and out of personal difficulties. Factor analysis as a mode 
of establishing validity criteria results in a regrouping of 
quantifiable response elements which adds nothing new. The 
nature of the factors or clusters is still determined from the 
contents of the responses. It does reduce the plethora of dis- 


crete elements but cannot give them any meaning other than 


what the factor analyst reads into these clusters. 

The pragmatic (“it works”) approach of the clinical psy- 
chologist needs some leaven to hold together the facts and 
ered from a projective record. This is another 
hat the applied psychologist needs an open- 
ill account for the facts and which can 


hypotheses garn 
way of stating t 
ended theory which w 


be modified with new evidence. 
How does the projective method relate to idiography? The 


answer is not easily come by. Certainly, its origins in psycho- 
analysis cannot be denied; and the role of the psychoanalytic 
system in personality evaluation and theory must be given 
due consideration by all those who are to deal with the ac- 
tivity of the human organism. But any other system that 
focuses on the individual has a place in the interpretation of 
the projective data and the predictions made therefrom. Basic 
to the testing techniques discussed in this chapter is the ra- 
tionale that the behavior of a person 1s an expression of his 
needs, attitudes, and aspirations, 1.¢., the motivations of the 
individual. It makes little difference whether this is elicited 
in a formal test situation with varying degrees of stimulus 
structure or in an informal context, e.g.» the analyst s couch, 
real life, or simulated testing conditions; the emphasis is on 
the individual or the single case. From the idiographic point 
of view, the individual with his perceptions and subsequent 


behavior becomes the focus of observation. 


9 » INKBLOT TECHNIQUES 


INTRODUCTION 


T. BRIEF HISTORY OF THE PROJECTIVE METHOD 
presented in Chapter 8 discloses the importance of visual stim- 
uli in eliciting fantasies. Subsequent study of this phenome- 
non has accumulated sufficient evidence to satisfy psycholo- 
gist and poet of the efficacy of stimulating this sense modality 
for gaining insight into the perceiver's personality. Da 
Vinci's appreciation of the creative potential in chance spots 
of paint used random visual stimuli. Kerner's observation 
of the possibilities in inkblots was not picked up until the 
last decade of the nineteenth century when several psychol- 
ogists—Binet, Dearborn, Sharp, Kirkpatrick, Whipple, and 
others, in this chronological sequence—employed inkblots as 
a means of eliciting responses from subjects. Gradually the 
real value of the obtained percepts emerged (see Chapter 
8). Hermann Rorschach came on the scene at a time when 
his views on the matter could be sown in fertile soil. Since 
then almost every field of psychology has been subjected to 
investigation by the inkblot technique—especially with the 
Rorschach series. The impact of this approach was wide- 
spread; it was felt particularly in psychiatry, sociology, and 
cultural anthropology. The inkblots have been utilized in 
the applied and theoretical areas of these three related dis- 
ciplines to good effect. 
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THE RORSCHACH PSYCHODIAGNOSTIC METHOD 
(INKBLOTS) 


The Cards 


* The forerunners of the currently popular Rorschach ink- 
blots are many and varied. It was not until the published 
work of Rorschach (1921) that a definite and standard set of 
inkblot stimuli came into being. Prior to this each investi- 
gator made up inkblots for use in the particular study oc- 
cupying his attention. Kent still feels that this is the best 
method of utilizing the inkblot technique for testing imagin- 
ation, intelligence, and the assessment of personality. 

The Rorschach Test is the most widely used individual 
personality device. It can be used with young children who 
can just about verbalize on 
up to seniles. Allen (1 54) 
has listed 1,130 biblio- 
graphic references to articles 
appearing in the English 
language journals for the 
period from 1927 to 1954, 
with the bulk of the refer- 
ences published in the past 
decade. There is no estimate 
of the total number of Ror- 
schach articles in all lan- 
guages. 

Figure 7 illustrates a Ror- 
schach-type inkblot repre- 


sentative of this test and the Ficure 7. Rorschach-Type Ink- 
others to be discussed in this — blot. (This is not one ol the ink- 


chapter blots in any of the inkblot series.) 
a 

This series consists of ten 
inkblots, five colored and five noncolored. The background 


in each card is white with the design centered upon it. Some 
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of the designs are symmetrical while others are not bilaterally 
identical (Allen, 1953). Five cards are printed in varying 
shades of black and gray—the achromatic or noncolored 
plates, I, IV, V, VI, and VII. Two plates, II and III, are 
printed in black and red. The remaining three, VIII, IX, 
and X, are in different hues. The shapes have been deliber- 
ately designed, and the distribution of the colors, black, gray, 
and white, is the result of eleven years' experimentation and 
belief in this method of personality analysis by Rorschach 
(1921) . The cards are presented to the testee in a fixed se- 
quence. 


Administration 


'The procedure is generally similar for most testers. The 
subject is given one card at a time with instructions to tell 
the examiner what he sees or what the blots mean to him. 
The directions vary from this simple statement to a more 
wordy one with regard to the nature of the stimulus, ink- 
blots, and encouragement to give as many responses or to see 
as many things as possible. These differences in instructions 
may account for some divergence in research findings. The 


responses are recorded on a form such as the one shown in 
Figure 8. 


Name: Dote: Exam by: 

Cord & | Pos'n A A P 

R.No. | Time Main Stage Inquiry loc. | Det. | Con. | o 

I ^ 
1. 3” This is a bat. Here are the wings, | W FM+ A P 
body, & feelers. Bin 
Flying. 
l ll in. — 


Ficure 8. Suggested Form for Recording Sheet. 
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A record is kept of the time required for the first response 
to each inkblot (reaction time) , total time for all of the re- 
sponses to each plate (response time), position in which the 
subject held the card for each percept, and other observa- 
tions regarding test activity. After permitting and encourag- 
ing the testee to free associate to each of the 10 cards during 
the main stage, the testee is asked to account for each response 
in the inquiry phase." The inkblots are shown once again, 
and the tester asks nonleading questions to elicit information 
that will disclose the location of the subject’s percepts on 
the inkblot card and the determinant (s) of the response, 
i.e., how the testee formulated the engram using shape, color, 
shading, depth, etc. If the necessity arises the inquiry may be 
esting-the-limits phase in which the tester is 
free to ask any questions regarding elicited percepts and/or 
to apply psychological pressure to obtain various location, 
determinant, and content elements not given during the free 
association and inquiry stages. This is to be used cautiously 
since not all subjects can take such pressure. It does, how- 
ever, give the examiner an opportunity to secure supple- 
mentary data and discloses a great deal with regard to the 
and repressed ideation. 

In accordance with the descriptions given below, each re- 
sponse is scored for its location, determinant (s). content, de- 
gree of originality, popularity, or banality, and the time 
elements involved. After the scoring is completed, the sep- 
arate elements are brought together into a summary form for 
There are several individual record forms 
laborate and permit the record- 

card separately and summariza- 

tion, i.e., The Rorschach Evalograph published by the West- 
ern Psychological Services. Others are simple tabulation 
forms with room for summarizing and profiling the Ror- 
schach elements, i.e, The Individual Record Blank. Figure 
9 illustrates a portion of the latter form. 


1 Rapaport et al (1945) inquires immediately after free association to each 
card rather than waiting until all 10 plates have been completed. 
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Scoring Procedures 


Location. This attempts to place what the subject has 
perceived somewhere on the blot. The range of the portions 
of the blot used in building a response is from the whole blot 
to a minor and minute detail infrequently incorporated into 
a percept. 

Use of the entire blot is scored W; a large, commonly 
employed portion with natural lines of articulation is a D or 
large detail. Minute, minor, and unusual details are in the 
Dd category. The differentiations within this class of small 
details include minute details, Dd; rare details, Dr; interior 
details, Di; edge details, De; and oligophrenic details, Do. 
Finally, the use of white space in perceiving is scored S. A 
percept built on telescoping two details into one bizarre re- 
sponse is a contamination, while an engram in which a small 
detail or part of the blot gives meaning to a larger detail or 
portion of the design is a confabulation. Both characterize a 
pathological mode of perceptual organization. j ‘ 

The amorphous nature of the inkblot permits a wide lati- 
tude in organizing the visual stimulus. The testee's approach 
to the problems represented by the unstructured inkblots is 
revealed in the distribution of the location scores for the 10 
plates. In general, the concept which is built around the total 
blot, W, reflects richness of associative activity and the ability 
to deal with the overall problem, i.e. the potentiality and 
willingness to size up a total situation. The large QE usual de- 
tail, D, reveals the subjects capacity for dealing with the 
larger, essential. (common sense) aspects of a problem. In 
order to obtain a well-rounded view of a situation the in- 
dividual should be able to see the minute details, Dd. Each 
of the other kinds of small-detail locations reflects a manner 
of addressing problems: a fertile imagination can select rare 


details, Dr, but a bizarre loss of contact with reality will over- 
320 
portion of the inkblot. A person who 


emphasize the Dr : ; SNE 
a situation, or with life in 


prefers not to become involved in c n 
general, will give edge details, De, expressive ot the need to 
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remain at the periphery. The oligophrenic detail, Do, is usu- 
ally elicited from the mentally retarded and the seriously 
mentally ill person. The use of space, S, to form a percept 
mirrors a negativistic trend in the personality make-up of 
the testee, i.e., a reversal of the figure and ground which 
represents a tendency to go against the accepted mode of be- 
having. The preceding is a brief outline of the interpretive 
meanings assigned to the location elements. None is to be 
accepted as an absolute. The ultimate evaluation of a proto- 
col depends on the relationships that exist among these lo- 
cation factors and how they correlate with the determinants 
and contents of the individual responses. For example, a 
testee may have an optimal distribution of IW-D-Dd (in ac- 
cordance with established norms) yet the contents and/or 
quality of the responses may be so poor as to strongly suggest 
serious mental pathology despite a superficially fairly well- 
organized approach to problems. In other words, the indi- 
vidual may be sufficiently intact to know how to address a 
situation but is unable to cope with it satisfactorily. 


DETERMINANTS. These are the perceptual characteristics 
of the response, i.e., what elements of perception either 
singly or in combination enter into the final engram: form, 
movement, shading, perspective, and color (Allen, 1954). 
The first of these, form or F, is a measure of the testee's con- 
tact with reality and the extent to which impersonal control 
is introduced into the interpretation of the real world. A 
form-determined concept is one in which the shape or con- 
tour of the selected blot area is the only factor that has con- 
tributed to its meaning for the testee. The “goodness” of the 
reality contact and intellectual control flow from the quality 
of the form, i.e., the extent to which the selected area does 
look like the elicited percept. Too little or too much F in a 
record reflect too imaginative or fantasying an individual or a 
pedantic, meticulous, and unimaginative compulsive person 
respectively. 

Reporting apparent movement in the inkblot generally re- 
flects the capacity for imaginative living beyond the stern 
realities of life. The key to enrichment of life and tolerance 


xS 


^a 
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for change are contained in the ability to project onto static 
inkblots humanlike movement or M, i.e. seeing such en- 
grams as “Two waiters bowing politely" in plate II. Ascrib- 
ing movement to animals, “This is a black bat flying or glid- 
ing in the sky," for example, is quite common since the blots 
lend themselves readily to animal-type forms. This kind of 
movement, FM, is characteristic of the child who is less re- 
pressed, less intellectually controlled, and less emotionally 
mature. These attributes indicate a lower level of function- 
ing for the adult, but for the child and adolescent this is 
expected. As the socialization process unfolds and takes root 
in the growing personality, FM becomes less prominent and 
M is on the increase. This symbolizes the growth in intellect, 
experience, and acculturization of the individual in a social 
milieu. The final movementtype percept, m, mF, or Fm 
(depending on the presence and priority of the form in the 
engram) , is the imposition of a kinesthetic feeling on inani- 
mate objects and phenomena such as "blowing wind" or 
“flopping coattails.” To this is assigned the villainous role of 
mirroring deep-seated anxieties that are threatening to come 
to the testee’s consciousness but must continually be re- 
pressed if tension is to be avoided. There are no maximal 
values that are normatively healthy or pathological. The 
interpretation is made in terms of the proximateness of the 
ratio of these movement determinants to the optimal, em- 


pirically determined relationships. 


The use of shading tones in formulating a response re- 


veals significant aspects of the emotional life of the individ- 
D A : x 
ual lifferent story. Diffused shading seen 


each type telling a € l s 
as fog or clouds, for example, reflects a free-floating anxiety, 


while assigning a depth perspective such as “an xray” or 
“a topographical map” shows the subject's attempt to give 
some context to this anxiety by reducing the vagueness of 
intangible distress. Sensitivity and even sensuousness are ex- 
pressed in texture responses such as “This looks like a bear- 
skin rug." The capacity for control of impulsive behavior 
calls forth responses using gray as a significant determinant. 

The final category of determinants is color. Recent exper- 
imental evidence strongly suggests that the role of color in 
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the determination of responses has either been overstressed 
or sadly misunderstood. The color responsivity is a reflection 
of the manner in which the person relates to the various as- 
pects of his social milieu, Can the person make warm per- 
sonal ties? Is he too rigid in his interpersonal relationships? 
Or does he become so emotionally overwhelmed in a social 
situation as to become incapacitated? These facets of the per- 
sonality are inferred from the use of color in organizing re- 
sponses to problems. Again it must be stressed that none of 
these determinants is considered in isolation, but each is con- 
sidered in relation to the location, other determinants, and 
the contents. 


Contents. This refers to the specific object, event, or or- 
ganism around which the percept is built. “This is a bat" is 
an animal content percept, and so on. In general, the variety 
of content is an index of the range of the subject's interests, 
experiences, and the extent to which he has benefited from 
exposure to the formal and informal aspects of everyday 
learning and living. This phase has many possibilities if ap- 
proached from the psychoanalytic viewpoint (see Lindner, 
1955, and Schafer, 1954) . Popular responses show the extent 
of conformity while original percepts reflect high intelli- 
gence if they are well formed (F+) and perhaps schizo- 


phrenic involvement if the original response is bizarrely un- 
usual (F—). 


Interpretation 


Once these data have been gathered the important task of 
interpretation begins. This process takes into consideration 
not only the absolute numbers of each of the factors in the 
location, determinants, contents, and originality or banality 
of the percepts, but also test behavior, age, sex, marital status. 
and educational background of the testee. It is a complex 
process. The formal aspects of interpretation, i.e., the abso- 
lute and relative numbers of the location, determinant, and 
content elements, have basic meanings which are modified in 
the contexts (or interrelationships) within which each ele- 
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ment and combinations of these are imbedded. This is taken 
from the summarized data illustrated in Figure 9. 

Those psychologists who are analytically and dynamically 
oriented go beyond this formal interpretive procedure and 
analyze the Rorschach protocol sequentially, i.e., each of the 
responses are considered in terms of their manifest and sym- 
bolic meanings. For example, plate IV is considered to be the 
"father" card and is used to evaluate the subject's mode of 
reacting to authority or the authority figure. Thus, the actual 
contents of the subject's responses to this plate are viewed as 
revealing attitudes and reactions to the father, father sub- 
stitute (boss, sergeant, teacher, or father), and manner of 
making adjustments demanded by these attitudes and reac- 
tions. The contents of the percepts may form a series of 
major and minor stories or thema. From all of this data— 
formal, sequential, and thematic—the personality of the in- 
dividual is built up in terms of behavior, adjustment mecha- 
nisms, and predictions for future behavior. 


Validity 


The validation studies of the Rorschach vary from the 
validity of a single variable to the validation of the total or 
global protocol with no reference to any particular element 
or combination of elements. Methods used to ascertain this 


attribute include matching and identified groups, follow-up 


techniques, factor analysis, and qualitative estimates of the 
: " 


adequacy of the test in describing the testee, Certainly the 


tester and the client must have some assurances that the ink- 
blot test does ferret out plausible answers to the question ol 


personality assessment. ae 

Reasonably satisfactory validity has been found for this 
test in studies revolving around identified groups (Cox and 
Allen, Stiff, and Rosenzweig, 1953), match- 
s (Palmer, 1951), and the other clinical 
as follow-up corroboration and qualitative 
estimates of diagnostic adequacy and therapeutic response. 


Studies centered about single- and multiple-test variables 
lationship between color and interpersonal ties, 


Sarason, 195 
ing investigation 
procedures such 


such as the re 
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or the prediction of intellectual level from the number and 
quality of whole and movement responses, W and M, by 
Altus and Thompson (1949) , Beck (1949) , and Rorschach 
(1921) , are not as one-sidedly conclusive as the immediately 
preceding studies (Allen, Manne, and Stiff, 1951) . Some of 
the variables have been adequately validated against selected 
criteria, and others have fallen short of acceptable validity 
(Eschenbach and Borgotta, I$ 55). 

Other techniques employed to validate the Borschach test 
include experimentally designed situations. In most of these 
the protocol and selected scoring elements do differentiate 
the "before" condition from the "after" state (Solomon, 
1955). Allen (1948, 1951, 1954, 1955) is utilizing the longi- 
tudinal approach in order to validate the emergence, inte- 
gration, and modification of various personality attributes in 
young children as measured by the inkblots. Rosvold, Ross, 
and Dorken (1054) have reviewed the validity of the Ror- 
schach and offer the opinion that there is sufficient evidence 
to warrant its continued use experimentally and clinically. 
Zubin (1954), on the other hand, points out the impossi- 
bility of testing the basic hypothesis of the congruence be- 
tween perception in the “artificial Rorschach space" and 
perception in the "real space." He does state that global 
evaluations do “work,” that content analysis (i.e., interpreta- 
tion of the total responses in terms of their contents) is satis- 
factory, but the atomistic approach (i.e., consideration of sep- 
arate Rorschach variables) is not a valid method ol relating 
to personality attributes. He looks upon the Rorschach “as 
an interview" and therefore the contents can be revealing. 


Reliability 


Once more definition plays an important role in arriving 
at a conclusion about this facet of the Rorschach Inkblot 
Test. The matter of single-variable reliability would not be 
too difficult to ascertain if the complicating factors such as 
the effects of practice, memory, recall, surface and deep- 
seated changes, and tester-testee relationships could be con- 
trolled satisfactorily. With these major sources of difficulty 
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in mind it may be stated that there is wide variability in the 
internal consistency of the different Rorschach elements. 
The test-retest, parallel forms, and the global approaches 
each have their advantages and drawbacks. An overall eval- 
uation of the reliability of the Rorschach Inkblot Test is 
more acceptable in global terms than in elements, either 
singly or in combination. The remarks made in the previ- 
ous chapter with regard to the reliability of the projective 
techniques certainly apply to this test. 


GROUP METHODS 


The Rorschach Inkblot Test originated as an individual 
test, i.e., a test that is administered to one person at a time. 
It is inevitable that busy psychologists would want to reach 
large numbers of testees with economy of time. The effort 
here is to do with the Rorschach Test what is customarily 
achieved with group paper-and-pencil personality tests—to 
screen large groups of subjects. Harrower and Steiner (1951) 
have devised the Group Rorschach and the Multiple-Choice 


Rorschach. 


Group Rorschach 


The Group Rorschach inkblots are projected on slides for 
three minutes each. The subject is given a Group Rorschach 
Blank, which is a 24-page booklet with space for writing in 
responses, with black and white reproductions of the 10 ink- 
blots on separate pages for encirc ling the area used for ca h 
response to the particular blot, and with places for indicating 
the usage of shape, color, movement, and or textures determi- 
nants for the responses. Figure 10 illustrates how responses 
are recorded and location and determinants identified. 


These data can be treated in the usual manner, but to 


benefit fully from this time-saving technique the responses 
may be surveyed with Munroe's Check List (see pp. 187- 
189). : ; 

Harrower and Steiner anticipate many of the questions 
raised by those psychologists who used the individual Ror- 
Schach procedure to point out that the distribution of loca- 


INKBLOT V 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR INQUIRY 
Put the number of your answer under any of these words if by so 
doing you feel you can amplify it in the way the examiner has just ex- 
plained. 


Shape Color Movement Texture 


E: fi 


SSS 


ALTERNATE INSTRUCTIONS FOR INQUIRY 


Write anything else about your answers which you think will de- 
scribe them to the examiner more fully, 


Where did you see your answers? Mark off the areas on this little 
diagram as nearly as you can. 


Figure 10. The Group Rorschach Blank and Inkblot V. 
(Source: M. R. Harrower, Group Rorschach Blank, New York, 
The Psychological Corporation, 1943.) 


Write Your Answer or Answers to Inkblot V Here 


Before you turn to the next page, draw a line under your last answers, 


Figure 10 (Continued) 
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tion, determinants, and content elements with the Group 
Rorschach approaches those of the individual Rorschach 
mode of test administration. This information is derived 
from testing and retesting subjects with the group and in- 
dividual procedures. 


Multiple-Choice Rorschach Test 


A second group application is Harrower and Steiner's 
Multiple-Choice Rorschach Test (1951, pp. 117 Œ.) in which 
the spontaneity of responsiveness is markedly restricted and 
in which inquiry and testing-the-limits are absent. The time 
required for testing is very short, which perhaps is its greatest 
and only advantage. The testees are shown the plates pro- 
jected on a screen for 30 seconds, and then they are given 1 
minute or so to make first and second choices from among 
the 30 alternatives given on the printed sheet. There are 30 
selections for each of the 10 cards; these are divided into 3 
units of 10 each. Each response has a previously assigned 
score value ranging from 1 to 10 points in keeping with the 
predetermined quality of the chosen percept. The accompa- 
nying tabulation shows the alternatives for inkblot 1: 


INKBLOT 1? 


A B [e] 
Underline one. an- Underline one answer Underline one answer 
swer here, he here. 
An army or navy em- A headless figure with A Halloween mask 
blem arms up Storm clouds 
Crumbling cliffs Vertebra A moth 
A bat Tiny boxing gloves Two people on a 
Nothing at all Spilt ink merry-go-round 
Two people Someone's insides A bell in the center 
A pelvis Nothing at all An X-ray picture of 
An X-ray picture A butterfly flying the spine 
Pincers of a crab Lava Animal heads on the 
A dirty mess A coat of arms sides 
Part of my body An X-ray of the chest The stomach 


Nothing at all 
Eyes glaring at me 
* Reproduced with permission from M. R. Harrower, Harrower Multiple 
Choice Test, New York; The Psychological Corporation, 1943. 
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The scoring system has been so designed that the higher 
score indicates the poorer response. It is recommended that 
cutoff points to differentiate among testees be set on the 
basis of local experience. Harrower and Steiner (1951, pp- 
161-207) cite the work of Due, Wright, and Wright for the 
application of this technique in military settings with posi- 
tive results. The major suggestion offered by the authors 
for this procedure is the unfortunate one that untrained 
persons could administer, score, and use the test results 
satisfactorily. Some revisions of this approach are those by 
M. Singer (1950) and Kellman (Weider, 1953) . 

Blanton and Landsman (1952) find that the Group 
Rorschach gives stable responses upon test and retest but 
“the meaning attached to this stability is in doubt" (p. 267) . 
Cronbach (1950) does not report favorably on the use of 
this technique and deplores the basic rationale behind this 
instrument. He points out that interpretations and predic- 
tions cannot be validly made on the basis of discrete 
Rorschach elements. A major weakness of the Group and 
Multiple-Choice Rorschach Tests is that the context within 
which each element is imbedded is not a consideration. The 
same estimate may be found in G. M. Thompson's (1951) 
report with the Group Rorschach. A more recent review of 
the Multiple-Choice Rorschach Test by Smith and George 
(1954) concludes that this technique does not yield satisfac- 
tory correlations with individually administered Rorschach 
elements and the problem of simulation readily enters into 
the testee's responses since pathological alternatives can be 


identified. 
Scoring and Interpretation Modifications 


In addition to the Group and the Multiple-Choice Ror- 
schach Tests, the inkblots may be scored in terms of two 
different systems which lead to interpretive statements: The 
Munroe Check List (1944) and the Basic Rorschach Score 
(BRS) (Buhler et al., 1948-1952) . i . . . 

Munror Cueck List. This is used in conjunction with 
the group and individual methods of administering the Ror- 
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schach inkblots. Figure 11 is a reproduction of the Check 
List and shows the significant elements considered in this 
modified interpretive manner of dealing with Rorschach 
factors. 


RORSCHACH INSPECTION RECORD 


Name. Date of Test.......... Adjustment Rating... 
Sex. Age. wes Occupation.........eeeeeeeenn n 
Check List Personality Description 
Number of R...... 
T R>60"<30" (+, 


Refusal (v) .... 
W (+, -, V, B). 
Dd (+) 
S (4).. 
Suc (r, 1).. 
P, Com (-) 
O (s, B)... 
At, Sex (+) 
Range (+, 
FS (+, -) 
F (V,B,E). 
Shading Shock (2) (7). 


Location 


M (+, -, B, r, d) 
FM, FM 
m (+). 
Total Movement (+, 
Color Shock (+) (v).... 


Movement iE Shading Form| Content 


Qualitative Observations 
on Performance 


Color 


C21, Cn (+). 
Total Color (*, - 
Color:Movement (+, 


Total Number of Checks 


Figure 11. Munroe Check List for Use with the 
Rorschach Inkblot ‘Test. (Source: R. Munroe, The 
inspection technique, Rorschach Research Exchange, 
1944, 8:46-70 p. 70.) 


In this approach the protocol is culled for the various Ror- 
schach elements and if the separate criteria are met for 
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each of the location, determinant, content, etc., subsections 
of the Check List, one of a series of coded signs is placed 
in the right-hand column for that particular Rorschach fac- 
tor. For example, if there are no card rejections, i.e. re- 
sponses are given to all 10 plates, the Refusal row is not 
checked; refusal of any card calls for a check mark (/) 
to be placed in the right-hand column. 

Another illustration of this is the Content subsection: “P, 
Com (—)” in which a minus sign (—) is placed in the right- 
hand column if the subject gives three popular responses 
or less in the entire protocol. This is done for all of the 
items in the Check List by inspecting the protocol in terms 
of these items. The /, —, and + signs or checks are totaled 
and written in at the bottom of the form. Munroe has re- 
ported 10 as being the critical number of checks differenti- 
ating between the disturbed and the adjusted individual. 
The higher the sum of checks, the greater the chances of 
emotional maladjustment. The absence of a sign for a par- 
ticular factor on the list is indicative of an expected 
"achievement" with regard to that element. For example, 
in the “Dd” row the presence of less than 10 percent of small 
details is considered part of the normal approach to prob- 
lems, and therefore no plus sign (+) is carried over to the 
right-hand column. 

Munroe (Weider, 
that this mode should n 
with other tests and data. . 

Basic RORSCHACH SCORE (BRS). This technique devised 
(1948, 1952) is a more extensive survey of 
rotocol covering 102 aspects of the record. 
For example, if the number of responses for the entire record 
is 24 or less, the individual receives —3 Basic Rorschach 
Weights (BRW); 95 or more percepts yields +3 BRW's. 
"This analysis includes many more elements, ratios, and cate- 
gories of Rorschach factors than does the Munroe Check 
List. The BRW’s are totaled, and the BRS is the algebraic 
result of the plus and minus weights. A Rorschach Integra- 
tion. Level profile accompanies the record form, and the 
testee's BRS is located at the appropriate point in the scale 


1953, pp. 611-619) stresses the point 
ot be used alone but in conjunction 


by Buhler et al. 
the Rorschach p 
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which ranges from —40 to +35. Four integration levels are 
specified: Reality Loss, Level IV, —16 and lower; Defect, 
Level III, 0 to —15; Conflict, Level II, 0 to +15; and Ade- 
quacy, Level I, +16 and higher. 

The original BRS was standardized on eight clinical 
populations: normals, psychoneurotics, psychopaths, organics 
(brain damaged) , schizophrenics, hypomanics, involutional 
melancholics, and a clinically mixed group. The authors 
claim that the BRS differentiated satisfactorily between 
clinical groups and suitably ranked clinical groups in terms 
of their integration levels. A subsequent sampling in 1949 
corroborated the original data. The supplementary data also 
yielded new BRW's for some of the Rorschach elements and 
ratios. 

The main advantage of this device is the concept of be- 
havioral integration in contrast to the usual notion of disease 
entities. The difficulty, however, inheres in the use of a 
final number to describe the individual. It may be seen from 
Figure I? that there is overlap between the various score con- 
tinua within an integration level and among the various in- 


Clinical Groups: Integration Levels 

S.D. Ranges of IV nn I I 

BR. Scores Reality Loss Defect Conflict Adequacy 
-35 30 25 20 15 10 5 -0+ 5 10 15 20 25 +30 


Normals I, II are 
Normals III 


Anxiety Psn. 
Hysteria 

Par. Psp. 
Obs.-Comp.Psn. 
Sex Psp. 
Manics 

Alcoh. Psp. 
Psn. Depression 
Par. Schiz. 

Non Pss. Org. 
Epil. 

Soc. Psp. 

Inv. Mel. 

Pss. Org. 


Schiz. 


-35 30 25 20 15 10 5 -0+ 5 10 15 20 25 +30 


Ficure 12. Rorschach Integration Level Record Form (Condensed, 
Original Version). (Source: C. Buhler, K. Buhler, and D. W. Lefever, 
Development of the Basic Rorschach Score, I, Los Angeles, Calif., The 
Authors, 1948.) 
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tegration levels. Differentiation between levels I and IV is 
readily made; but between levels II and III, III and IV, and 
I and II discriminations become meaningless. Another weak- 
ness derives from the fact that the final BRS does not reveal 
the nature of the ingredients entering into its composition 
and therefore does not reflect the areas of emotional, per- 
sonal, and social adjustment. A serious criticism has to do 
with the sharp delineation between the awarding of plus and 
minus DRW's, viz, 24 or less responses score —3 BRW's; 
25 or more score +3 BRW's. Thus, a difference of one 
response, maybe the difference between a remark and a 


scorable response, has a spread of 6 points! 


OTHER INKBLOT TECHNIQUES 


The first series of inkblots to parallel the Rorschach are 
the Behn-Eschenberg plates (Zulliger, 1941). 'They are 
rarely used in this country, and the research literature is 
quite limited. The scoring is in Rorschach terminology and 
concepts (Serrate Torrente, 1949) . Buckle and Holt (1951) 
disclose that the structured similarity of these two sets of 
inkblots (the Rorschach and the Behn) leads to a similarity 
in responses. The same conclusion is reported by Singer 
(1952) who finds that matching the Behn and the Rorschach 
protocols of persons is accomplished with acceptable accuracy. 
This has implications for research with the Rorschach ink- 
blots in that an alternate form is available as well as an 


experimental and control set of blots. 


Howard Inkblot Test 


Howard (1953) devised this set of twelve larger-sized blots 
as a separate test and not as a parallel to the Rorschach ink- 
blots. Whether this has been achieved is a matter for future 
research to determine. While the Rorschach and the Howard 
configurations have little in common from the point of view 
of structure, the notion of achromatic and chromatic plates 
and varying the degree of compactness and shading are 
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present in the six colored and six noncolored plates. The 
first two chromatic plates are black and red, just as in the 
Rorschach and Harrower series. The last two colored desi 
are also multicolored. The instructions to the testee; anal 
of the responses into location, determinants, and content: 
and the general interpretation of these discrete and combined 
elements follow the Rorschach test quite closely. This device 
is too new for appraisal as to its usefulness. 


Dorken Brief Projective Test 


A somewhat unique approach is that employed by Dorken 
(1952) in his Brief Projective Test. In this procedure the 
testee makes his own inkblot by shaking ink from a fountain 
pen on a sheet of paper 814 by 11 inches and folding it in 
half. This is then presented to the subject in the usual ink- 
blot administration manner. The advantage of this is the 
feasibility of retesting since different blots are produced at 
each session. This is not meant to replace the Rorschach 
Inkblot Test. The basic rationale supporting this technique 
is that the testee's consistency of response (his manner of per- 
ceiving problems and dealing with them) can be more sig- 
nificant as behavioral segments revealing personality make- 
up are elicited by a wide variety of inkblots. The major 
criticism would entail questioning the meaningfulness of 
any validity and reliability data. Unless validity and rcliabil- 
ity are given definitions far different from the currently ac- 
cepted ones, it is difficult to see how this approach can be 
evaluated. 


Cloud Pictures 


This instigator of fantasy and imagination is as old as 
man and his interest in the sky above him. No one discovered 
or devised this technique, but many have used it to while 
away the time. Shakespeare recognized its potential and 
availed himself of it effectively in his Hamlet. 

Stern (1937) saw two major defects in the Rorschach 
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blots—the bilateral symmetry and the sharp delineation be- 
tween the blot and the white background—as adversely 
affecting spontaneity of imagination because the structure 
led to symmetry-determined percepts. He encouraged Struve 
(1932) to devise cloud pictures which were irregular and 
covered the entire plate, thus removing the two objections 
cited by Stern. Three plates form the Clouds Pictures series. 
In this technique the subject is exposed to the cards in three 
stages: First, the testee gives a verbal report of what he sees 
in the cards, Second, the testee outlines his percepts directly 
on the cloud picture card (this is a significant deviation 
from the Rorschach procedure although it is used by Grassi) 
and labels them. Third, the subject is asked if he can see 
certain percepts to test his suggestibility. The three cards 
are administered one at a time and one week apart. As a 
psychodiagnostic device this procedure has yet to prove it- 
self. Stern claims that it does a fairly good job of investigating 
imaginative processes and suggestibility. From these, accord- 
ing to Stern and Struve, certain inferences may be made 


regarding personality but not on the same level as the Ror- 


schach Inkblot Test. 


Three-Dimensional Apperception Test (3-DAT) 


test that is different from those dis- 
cussed in this chapter is Twitchell-Allen’s (1948) 3-DAT. 
In place of the inkblots or pictures the stimulus material 
consists of 28 plastic forms in a wide variety of sizes and 
shapes. The plastic objects are purposefully unstructed so 
that meaning can be invested in them by the testee in 
keeping with his needs. The movability of the pieces permits 
actual manipulation by the subject so that he can select 
some to make up a story. In these two approaches to the 
test materials the subject is combining the inkblot and pic- 
ture story telling procedures. 

The test is administered in three phases. In the first part 
(The Psychodramatic Test) , the testee is requested to select 
one or more pieces from those spread out in front of him 


A visual perception 
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and to build a story around them. This is recorded verbatim 
in the Summary Blank. The same procedure is repeated 
several times. In the second phase (the Naming Test). 
the tester points to the objects in a prescribed sequence and 
asks the subject to assign a name to each one. These are 
recorded. Finally, the third part (Inquiry) calls for the 
testee to account for the names ascribed to the pieces. He 
is encouraged to elaborate on any associations to the separate 
plastic pieces. After this has been accomplished the tester 
may set up a miniature psychodrama situation by selecting 
the subject's names for some of the objects and asking him 
such leading questions as to elicit a story about each one. 
Twitchell-Allen suggests a code for recording the pieces and 
the testee's gestures while handling them. Although all the 
elicited verbalizations are formally recorded, the method of 
analyzing the data is left to the individual clinician. The 
theoretical orientation of the psychologist will largely deter- 
mine the nature of the inferences and interpretations that 
will be made with regard to personality structure and func- 
tion. Starers (1953) study of student nurses and female 
psychotics with this test shows sufficient specific differences 
between the two populations to recommend further re- 
search with this technique. There is not enough evidence at 
this time to warrant any conclusion regarding the 3-DAT. 
One aspect that most certainly requires investigation is the 
effect of tactual stimulation on the responsiveness of the 
subjects. 


SUMMARY 


The inkblot test has been the subject of a great deal 
of research and extremely wide clinical applications, and its 
use has raised many more questions than this plethora of 
research and application has been able to answer. If it seems 
that confusion is the main product of these efforts, then the 
confusion must be described as a healthy one if it will lead 
to further directed inquiry. The inkblot technique is a useful 


one. What remains to be accomplished is to define more 
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sharply the phenomena and the events it assesses and refine 
further its evaluative and predictive ability. 

The Rorschach Inkblot Test is best used globally in a 
clinical and industrial situation. In the experimental labora- 
tory the elements must be artifically separated for intensive 
study. From both approaches must emerge a better under- 
standing of the processes that go into the perception and 
communication of the individual's organization of these un- 
structured stimuli. This, in turn, will lead to an appreciation 
of the behavioral dynamics reflected by these percepts and an 
insight into why the person behaves as he does. 

The other inkblots follow the Rorschach prototype in 
administration and interpretation procedures. It is interest- 
ing to note that research with the Harrower and Behn plates 
is usually reported with the Rorschach as the referent. The 
Group and the Multiple-Choice Rorschach procedures are 
sincere efforts to meet an ever increasing work load due to 
the widespread recognition of the value of psychological 
testing in fields other than the pathologic personality. 


10. THEMATIC TECHNIQUES FOR ADULTS 


OVERVIEW 


0... STEP BEHIND THE INKBLOTS AS VISUAL STIMULI 
for eliciting responses are those techniques employing pic- 
tures of objects, events, and persons. These are generally 
characterized as thematic or story-telling devices designed to 
stimulate descriptions and verbalizations reflective of the 
subject's thought content. The common feature of this 
method, the pictures, has been reproduced with varying de- 
grees of clarity or structure. This is deliberate and forms 
part of the basic rationale of the particular test. In the 
Thematic Apperception Test (Murray, 1913) the pictures 
are large, in shades of gray, and quite vague. The Blacky 
test (G. S. Blum, 1950) pictures are very distinct in sharply 
contrasting black and white. The emphasis in this technique 
is on the ideational processes which furnish the bases for in- 
ferences regarding idiodynamics. The logic of this approach 
is the familiar one of affording the subject an opportunity 
to verbalize in a permissive atmosphere about an object. 
event, or person other than oneself (see Chapter 8). How- 
ever, the thematic techniques are less disguised than the 
inkblot devices so that a testee may become aware of the 
self-referential nature of the contents of the stories much 
more readily than would be the case with the inkblots. This 
could lead to an impoverishment of the thematic contents, 
to an effort by the testee to explain the origins of the pro- 
ductions in books, movies, TV shows, etc., or to a frank 
avowal of a story as having self-reference. It is valuable to 


note the subjects reactions as awareness of this becomes 
196 
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manifest. The problems of standardization, objectivity, re- 
liability, and validity that are important for the inkblot tech- 
niques are similarly involved in this approach. Therefore, 
these issues will not be discussed for each of the techniques 
in this chapter unless there is some special need for it. 

The essence of the rationale behind the story-telling mode 
of personality evaluation is the acceptance of the concept 
that behavior, and story telling is an activity of the organ- 
ism, reflects the person's needs and press. As in the inkblot 
technique, the testee's verbalizations mirror attitudes and 
reactions to the various facets of the phenomenological field. 
The task for the psychologist is to interpret these signs so 
that the uniqueness of the individual may be satisfactorily 
revealed. 

The thematic tools selected for presentation are those gen- 
erally used by clinical psychologists. It is not a usual practice 
to resort to projective devices for large-scale screening as- 
signments; rather, these tests are employed for intensive 
evaluation. While all of the thematic procedures are pic- 
torial, the specific stimuli and administration differ widely. 
An important reason for the diversity of pictures is the age 
range of the subjects for whom the particular test is meant. 
For example, Rosenzweig (1944-1948) has two separate sets 
of his Picture-Frustration Study, one for chidlren 4 to 13 
for those 14 years of age and over. The 
pictures and situations depicted in this cartoon-like test are 
dissimilar and unique for the testees in each group. For con- 
venience of presentation the thematic-type tests will be ate 
bitrarily classified into child and adult devices. Ihe tests for 
adults will be discussed in this chapter and those for children 


will be discussed in chapter IH. 


years and another 


THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST (TAT) 


The Cards 
This technique. devised by Murray (1943) , is intended 
age and over. With the pub- 


for use with subjects 7 years of ; "Tos Pi nl 
lication of the children's Apperception 76$ (see Chapter 
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11) the TAT gradually has become the primary instrument 
for probing the thought content and ideational processes of 
adults. It consists of thirty plates or pictures of varying de- 
grees of clarity and one blank card. The back of each plate 
identifies the subject with whom the picture may be used: 
B—boy, G—girl, M—male adult, F—female adult. Some 
cards may be administered to all testees, viz., those with no 
identifying letter, while others are marked F, M, B, G, BG, 
MF, BM, and GF, for these particular subjects. 


Administration 


The usual procedure is to give the test in two separate 
sessions of 10 plates each. Directions vary but they revolve 
around encouraging the testee to make up a story regarding 
the characters depicted on the plates—to identify them and 
to describe the situation and what led up to it, the thoughts, 
the ideas and actions of the characters in the situation, and, 
finally, the outcome. Ordinarily five minutes’ exposure to 
each card is sufficient to give a series of thema at each ses- 
sion. The stories may be written or machine recorded (with 
the subjects permission) by the examiner. In some busy 
clinics the testee is asked to write his productions himself. 
The recording method is best since it gives a verbatim pro- 
tocol as well as changes in the vocal presentation and leaves 
the tester free to observe the behavior of the individual and 
make necessary notes (Allen, 1954). Writing the testec's 
stories is more widely used. This limits the completeness of 
the protocol and usually leaves little opportunity for clinical 
observations. The third technique, permitting the testee to 
do his own writing, has dubious value except as a time saver 
since it discourages lengthy and more complete reporting of 
thoughts, ideas, and activity as engendered by the visual 
stimuli. Figure 13 is a reproduction of one of the TAT pic- 
tures that is usually given to adult women (F). 


Interpretation 


The interpretation of the TAT protocol is as varied as 
the number of interpreters. The analysis can be extremely 
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formal in terms of Murray’s (1943) need-press system. In 
this approach the content of the story is broken down into 
those behavioral determinants coming from within the main 


9F of the TAT Series. (Source: 
ion of the publishers from 
Henry Alexander Murray, Thematic Apperce ption 
Test, Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Univ Press, 
Copyright, 1943, by The President and Fellows of 


Harvard College.) 


Figu 3. Picture | 
Reprinted by permi 


character or hero (or heroine). the needs, and those im- 
pinging upon the hero (or heroine) from the external en- 
vironment, the press. Once the hero 15 identified the tester 


must ascertain the movers to behavior (or motives) , the be- 
havioral trends, and the feelin 


gs of this person. This is ac- 
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complished by analyzing each event in the story as these 
events reflect the hero's needs (n) and press (p). For ex- 
ample, if in a story to the first picture the testee states, in 
part, about the main character, "he does not want to practice 
the violin but he must or his mother will punish him," the 
analysis of this part of the overall theme will include “n 
abasement." In expressing the idea of being forced to do 
something (practice the violin) under the coercion of pun- 
ishment, the testee is indicating (as he identifies with the 
hero of the story) that in his personality make-up there is 
an attitude of self-abasement in meeting the demands of an 
otherwise intolerable situation. Carried one step further, the 
inference may be made that when a situation so demands 
the testee is capable of considering (but there is no guar- 
antee of his actually doing so) subordinating his own idcas 
and activities in order to cope with an unbearable or threat- 
laden perception of a situation. Murray has a long list of 
needs for analyzing behavioral and thematic sequences. The 
same method is used for dealing with stories involving forces 
external to the hero, i.e., the press. There are more than 30 
press detailed by Murray. In addition to the hero identifi- 
cation and the recognition of needs and press, there are the 
story outcomes as well as the overall plot, i.e., the interre- 
latedness of the discrete story sequences, to be considered in 
the interpretation of the protocol. This is a complex process 
and is seldom carried on completely in a busy clinic. There 
are modifications of this formalistic interpretation proce- 
dure. Tomkins (1947) advocates an even more complex 
level, condition, and vector analysis of the thema. Stein 
(1948) , on the other hand, describes a more practical and 
practicable "clinical" analysis. Record forms are available to 
help with the formal and sequential analysis of the TAT 
stories. Figure 14 is a reproduction of a section of one of 
these record blanks detailing the elements considered in a 
formal analysis of a particular story. A separate sheet is used 
to record and analyze the story for each picture administered 
to the testec. A summary sheet provides space for recording 
the major thema for the plates administered, thus enabling 
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the clinician to obtain a digested summary of the major and 
minor story regularities for all of the plates. 

The simplest and most widely employed method of han- 
dling the protocol is to make a "free" interpretation of the 
individual stories (see Arnold, 1949) as the tester reads and 
rereads them to note regularities and wide divergences in 
thema, This is judged from commonly produced or popular 
stories given to cach picture (Eron, 1948; Fry, 1953) . More- 
over, as with the Rorschach Inkblot Test, cach picture is 
assigned a central idea and popular theme. The testee's story 
is therefore considered in the light of this central idea for 
each picture and its proximateness to the popular theme. 
Stein. (1955) indicates, for example, that the first picture 
a boy, a violin, and a sheet of paper spread 
out on a table) is presumed to elicit the testee's need to 
achieve and the effort he is willing to put forth to attain a 
goal. A secondary area this picture is alleged to probe con- 
cerns attitudes toward parents and parental figures (i.e., au- 
thority, teacher, employer, etc.) as these persons are brought 
into the testee's story in the role of encouragers or coercers. 
"Thus, a subject states in response to picture 1, “This is a 
boy looking at the violin and thinking of the day he will 
give his first concert. He knows he will have to practice hard 
and for long hours in order to be ready to give a concert in 
Town Hall. Outcome? Well, with a sigh he picks up the vio- 
lin and goes back to his music stand." The free interpreta- 
tion of this includes the presence of a goal and the willing- 
ness of the testee to make the effort to reach his goal. At a 
higher level of abstraction the individual indicates a need to 
achieve and a prestige press. A story which omits reference 
to a willingness to practice 1s assumed to signify that the 
person wants to achieve without working for it. References 
to a kind mother or to a parent who forces the boy to prac- 
tice the violin when he would rather be playing baseball 
may refer, respectively, to a benign parental relationship or 
to an hostile or aggressive attitude involved in the parental 
or authoritative relationship. The analytically oriented psy- 
chologist or psychiatrist may see in the testee’s story sexual 


(comprised of 


Name. Story No. (TAT Picture No. 


1. Main Theme: 


2. Main hero (heroine) : age sex vocation. 
interests. 
traits 
abilities. 


adequacy (/, //, /V\/) —— = 


3. Attitudes to superior (parental) figures, or to society: (/, //, ///) 
autonomous  . . . . . compliant  J  — —. respectul — 11 1 devoted 


grateful. dependent .  .. remorseful — 1 11. competitive 
resistant |. .— .  ——. aggressive. abasive_ fearful. 

4. Figures introduced: (/) 
puüniler— — - — — —  piysuer— ——. —.—— — -— denefacor— — — — — ——  féacher—— — ———.— —* 
friend. reformer. lover. supporter. 
enemy. 


5. Objects introduced (symbols?) : 


6. Objects omitted: 


Attribution of blame: (/, //, ///) 


injustice. 


indifference deception. 
severity. deprivation. = unfortunate influence. 
8. Significant conflicts: (/, //, JM) 
Super Ego-Id passivity-counteraction. 
compliance-autonomy. achievement-pleasure. 
9. Punishment — for crime: (/, //, ///) 
just toojseVele ee lenisnt.— —— .— —— 
immediate — — d delayed. SENSE none. 
10. Attitudeto hero: (/, //, ///) 
detached and objective Et 
critical and abusive. 
involved and empathic an 
11. Signs of inhibition at aggression, sex, etc.: (/, //, ///) 
pauses. change of trend stammer. 
12. Outcome: (/, //, ///) Mt 
happy. unhappy. realistic. unrealistic. 
13. Pattern of need gratification: (/) 14. Plot: (/, //, ///) 
need-conflict. structured — unstructured. — 
need-fusion. realistic. bizarre. 
need-subsidiation completes — — — incomplete. 
FicvgE 14. Analysis Sheet for Use with the Bellak TAT 


Blank. (Source: L. Bel 
Psychological Corporation, 1947, p. 3.) 


» TAT Blank, New York, The 
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symbolism as mention is made of plucking the violin strings 
or playing the fiddle (especially fingering the elongated por- 
tion of the violin) or of broken strings (Bellak, 1950, p. 
206). 

The free interpretive method may be aided by a second 
record form devised by Fine (1955) in which each story is 
surveyed for expressed feelings (26 are listed), i.e., affec- 
tion, anger, depression, wishful thinking, outcome | (favor- 
able, unfavorable, indeterminate), and interpersonal rela- 
tionships (moving toward, moving against, and moving away 
from) . Thus, various segments of a story may be reduced to 
subcomponents to give specific details of feelings, outcome, 
and interpersonal relationships. Perhaps the least objective 
(and valid) inferences emerge from the free approach as 
compared with the more formal method. 


Validity 


This problem is no different from the issues raised in the 
preceding two chapters. The criterion, sensitivity to chang- 
ing forces in the life space, classification of psychologically 
and psychiatrically defined populations, description of the 
personality trait being studied, and refinement of statistical 
techniques to show the interaction among the constituents 
of personality and their behavioral manifestations are among 
the factors that need clarification for meaningful TAT va- 
lidity. 

Rotter (1940) and Harrison (1940) reported a threefold 
investigation into the validity of TAT soon after the pub- 
lication of Morgan and Murray's (1935) article on the 
thematic mode of personality study. Rotter implied that this 
approach was quite valid for teasing out real attitudes, per- 
sonal problems, and conflicts of the mentally ill person. Har- 
rison studied the protocols of 40 psychiatric patients and 
evaluated the testees on the basis of an approach character- 
ized as "eclectic" 


and emphasizing "common sense psychol- 
ogy,” Le. a free interpretation stemming from clinical ex- 
perience with the TAT and with psychiatric patients. He 
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concluded that the stories permitted valid deductions re- 
garding many aspects of the testee’s personality structure 
such as attitudes, conflicts, and interests. Hospital case rec- 
ords were used as the validity criteria. Thus, in its relative 
infancy the TAT was stamped as a useful tool with accept- 
More recently Lindzey and Herman (1955) 


able validity. 
ibility of responses to the in- 


assessed the degree of suscepti 
fluence of situational changes. This was evaluated in terms 


anges in story segments subsequent to se- 
the situational change) . The predic- 
tions of poststress behavior (or responses) were statistically 
significant in general. Another study by Little and Shneid- 
man (1955) evaluated the inferences made by 17 experts 
from the TAT and another test of one subject. 'These were 
compared to a consensus prepared by 29. clinical psycholo- 
gists and. psychiatrists from complete clinical records of the 
patient, The mean validity coefficient of the 17 expert psy- 
chologists was 605, sufficiently high to justify the continued 
clinical use of the TAT. n 

VF. S. Freeman (1955) points out that the validation tech- 
niques of the TAT parallel those of the Rorschach Inkblot 
Test and other projective devices, i.e., comparison of proto- 
col with case history, identified groups and thematic char- 
acteristics, relationship between TAT and other tests, and 
changes in them 1 after experimentally induced 


a before anc r 
states. As a result of a survey of reported studies, the overall 
impression is gained that the 


TAT is a satisfactory clinical 
tool and serves the needs of the clinical psychologist and psy- 
chiatrist in making available information regarding the in- 
dividual’s needs, hopes, wishes, and manner of coping with 
problems. 


of predicting ch 
vere social frustration ( 


Reliability 

strument is presumed when its 
ogical implication from the pre- 
st be considered a reliable in- 
(1945) recognize the inappli- 


The reliability of any in 
validity is established. As a 1 
vious section, the TAT mu 
strument. Harrison and Rotter 
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cability of the usual reliability computation methods and 
therefore propose to assess thematic test reliability by means 
of the extent of independent examiner agreement of emo- 
tional stability reflected in 70 protocols. They report 74 per- 
cent agreement in ratings by two judges and infer that the 
internal consistency is adequate. A modified version of this 
method is reported by Mayman and Kutner (1947) with fa- 
vorable results on interjudge agreement on five TAT ele- 
ments. The test-retest and the split-half TAT reliabilities 
are significant (Freeman, 1955, pp. 538-540) . 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE TAT TECHNIQUE 


Because of the real and assumed situational and cultural 
differences various investigators have devised and used mod- 
ified versions of the Murray TAT. 


Navy-Tat (N-TAT) 


The Naval Thematic Appercpetion Test (Briggs, 1954) 
consists of ten pictures. Of these, seven have been taken from 
the original set but redrawn to give them a naval flavor, 
while three pictures are entirely new: sailor before the cap- 
tain’s mast; sailor, naval officer, and a girl standing together; 
and a sailor carrying his sea bag. These pictures have been 
used in conjunction with personality studies of Navy and 
Coast Guard personnel. This set is administered in the usual 
manner with the testees writing their own stories. The com- 
mon thema are related to naval life in accordance with the 
overt structure of the pictures—naval uniforms, gear, and 
depicted events that are associated with a sailor’s everyday 
living. These have been used quite extensively in research 
by the Navy Department and the United States Coast Guard. 
Characteristic of the use of the N-TAT is the project re- 
ported and published by Eron and Auld (1954) on the per- 
sonality effects of extended submarine confinement as re- 
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flected in response to these stimulus pictures. Validity and 
reliability data are not given. 


Thompson-TAT (T-TAT) 


The T-TAT revision was devised by C. E. Thompson 
(1949) for use with Negroes. This was developed within 
the theoretical context that more personality data, through 
lengthier stories, would be elicited by stimuli intimately re- 
lated to the social, cultural, and racial background of the 
testee. In this revision Negro figures are substituted for 
White persons in 10 of the original, or M-TAT (Murray- 
TAT), cards. 

C. E. Thompson (1949) stated that he was prompted to 
develop the Negro TAT because of the impoverished proto- 
cols given by Negro patients to the M-TAT. In a study pur- 
porting to evaluate the responsiveness of Negroes to the M- 
TAT and the T-TAT the subjects produced significantly 
longer stories on the latter series of plates. Thompson in- 
ferred from this that there was greater empathy with the 
Negroid stimulus material, and therefore the stories were 
More revealing with regard to the personality structure, at- 
titudes, and reactions of the Negroes. Thompson’s study 
and the data were seriously questioned by Korchin et al. 
(1950) who, among others, pointed out that a direct com- 
parison between the T-TAT and the M-TAT could not be 
Made in view of the differences in the nature of the stimuli 
and that the length of a story did not necessarily indicate 
qualitative differences or more psychologically revealing 
thought content. He found no significant variations in the 
length of the stories given by Negroes and white persons to 
the M-TAT. Schwartz, Reiss, and Cottingham (1951) came 
to the same general conclusion with regard " the T-TAT 
and rejected 'Thompson's basic rationale that Negroes could 
Dot empathize with the Murray plates. In sum, there did not 
Seem to be adequate justification for the use of a special set 


Of pictures with American Negroes. 
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Cultural Modifications 


In 1951 Thompson and Bachrach introduced a colored set 
of pictures in order to make the stimulus more like objects 
and persons in real life. The colors were painted directly on 
a set of TAT pictures by an artist with instructions to color 
the pictures to render the objects and persons depicted in 
them as natural as possible. The same was done with a set of 
T-TAT plates so that the characters were unmistakably Ne- 
groes. Eighty Negroes were tested and retested on the 
T-TAT and the T-TAT-C (colored Thompson TAT 
plates) ; 30 whites were similarly exposed to the M-TAT 
and the TAT-C (the Murray TAT plates). Again the re- 
sults were presented in terms of productivity, i.e., number 
of words and story content. The findings were not one-sided. 
The colored cards and the achromatic pictures were not sig- 
nificantly different in total productivity. Certain individual 
pictures, however, elicited significantly dissimilar stories 
both with regard to quantity and content. 


Group Modification 


Hurley (1955) reports a multiple-choice form of this tech- 
nique called the Iowa Picture Interpretation Test. This var- 
iation consists of selected pictures from the original TAT 
series which are presented to the subjects (both group and 
individual) with four statements for each picture. The 
testee ranks each alternative statement for the given picture 
by placing a 1 before the most preferred and a 4 before the 
least preferred choice. The four alternative statements are 
loaded to determine the extent of the individual's achieve- 
ment imagery (desire to attain a high level of achievement) , 
insecurity (anticipation of or actual failure to achieve a 
goal), blandness (a lack of desire for personal involvement 
in situations), and hostility. The advantage of this proce- 
dure is obvious in that many testees may be reached in a 
short period of time. The major weakness is the extreme 
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limits it places on the subject's responsivity. This is similar 
ues with the Rorschach Inkblot Test. 


to the group techniq 
d but the usefulness of the elicited ma- 


Objectivity is increase 
terial is restricted. 


FOUR-PICTURE TEST (FPT) 


The FPT, designed by Van Lennep (1949) many years 
before its publication, elicits stories that mirror personality 
dynamics. Designed for subjects 12 years of age or over, most 
of its use has been reported with adults. 


The pictures are vague water colors with sufficiently 


structured human figures to warrant such titles for each as: 


I. Being Together with One Other Person; II. Being Per- 
sonally Alone; III. Being Socially Alone; and IV. Being 
Together with Many Others in a Group. The testee is di- 
rected to tell a story that will include and relate all four 
pictures. Any card order for telling the story is permissible. 
There are many variations for administering the test includ- 
ing a follow-up on the next day. The protocol may be ana- 
lyzed formally and sequentially. In addition to the manifest 
level of interpreting the stories, i.¢., correlating the contents 
Of the story to some obvious person, object, or event in the 
individual's life space, the analytically oriented psychologist 
may treat the overall theme and its subthema in a symbolic 
manner, For example, the bed in picture IT may be regarded 
as the mother symbol so that the story elements are associ- 
ated with attitudes and reactions to the mother, mother-sub- 
Stitute, or perhaps the feminine (motherly) component in 
the subject’s self-concept. The tester may request the testee 
to give another story oF to elaborate a detail in any of the 
Pictures. This is equivalent to the limits-testing phase of the 


Rorschach Inkblot Test. ; 

While Van Lennep has provided for the formal analysis 
of the test variables (differentiation within a picture, use ol 
time and space relationships. conflicts, thema, and thought 
content) , norms have not been provided, despite many years 
of careful work with the pictures This is considered to be 
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a serious lack by American psychologists who are steeped in 
the nomothetic orientation to test interpretation. The re- 
quirement that all four pictures be welded into one coher- 
ent story is especially taxing on intellect and imagination, 
The very flexibility and multiplicity of administration pos- 
sibilities, an advantage in a way, is a drawback if normative 
data are desired. There are no reliability and validity data 
available in the American literature since this test has been 
so little used. Nor did Van Lennep publish the norms of 
more than 18,000 test records. He has commented to the ef- 
fect that this test is not designed to replace other projective 
devices but is to be employed in conjunction with them. 


THE BLACKY PICTURES 


G. S. Blum (1950) conceived this test as a means of ex- 
perimentally validating orthodox Freudian hypotheses re- 
garding psychosexual development and the nature of object 
relationships the testee is capable of making or has made. 
The specific psychoanalytic dimensions probed by this test 
are oral eroticism, oral sadism, anal sadism, oedipal inten- 
sity, masturbation guilt, castration anxiety, positive identi- 
fication, sibling rivalry, guilt feelings, and positive ego 
ideals. These are the labels given to each of the cartoons, as 
in Figure 15. 

It may be seen from Figure 15 that the cartoons are built 
around a dog, Blacky, and his or her (depending on the 
testee’s sex and identification of and with Blacky) Mama, 
Papa, and sibling Tippy. The rationale for using animals 
in place of humans stems from the belief that a person can 
talk more freely on a variety of topics about a dog than 
about oneself or another human being even though what is 
said may be near the surface of awareness as self-referential 
material. Blum and Hunt (1952) add that the high degree 
of structure in the cartoons would not permit the use of hu- 
man characters because the definiteness of the situation 
would interfere with the freedom of story productivity. Fur- 
thermore, exposure to Disney animal caricatures of most 
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Cartoon II: Oral Sadism. 


Cartoon VI: Castration Anxiety 


(Males) ; Penis Envy (Females) 5 
(Source: G. Blum, 


Blacky Test Cartoons. 
ation, 1950.) 


Ficurr 15, Three of the 
The Psychological Corpor 


The ^ 
te Blacky Pictures, New York, 


hee makes possible recognition of human-like quali- 
939) ^ the four dog characters. Blum and Hunt. (1952, p. 
mal Ber this explanation: It seems almost as if the ani- 

‘artoons appeal directly to the residues of childish, pre- 


logic: x : 
logical thinking in adults, despite the added fact that they 
at they are telling about 


manay realize consciously that t E t 
d selves.” The test may be administered to persons 9 
ect bs age and over. However, up to the present most of 
meh has been with college students and adults. The 

€ is asked to give a spontaneous story to each of the 
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plates after the cast of characters has been identified with 
Blacky as the son for male and as the daughter for female 
subjects. Each card is presented with an introductory in- 
complete phrase by the tester, e.g., “All right, now for the 
first cartoon. Here is Blacky with Mama . . .” or cartoon V 
is given to the testee with the statement, “Here is Blacky dis- 
covering sex . . .” (G. S. Blum, 1950, pp. 1, 5). The spon- 
taneous stories are recorded verbatim in the Record Blank. 
The free-association stage is followed by an inquiry in 
which the testee is shown a series of printed questions (dif- 
ferent sets for male and female subjects) with alternative 
responses to be selected for each cartoon. For example, for 


cartoon I (oral eroticism) the questions and responses are 
(G. S. Blum, 1950, pp. 1-2) : 


Inquiry for Males Inquiry for Females 
1. Is Blacky 1. Is Blacky 

(a) happy?" (a) happy?" 

(b) unhappy? (b) unhappy? 

(c) or doesn't he feel one way (co) or doesn't she feel one 
or the other? way or the other? 

9. How does Mama feel in this 2. How does Mama feel in this 
scene? scene? 

(a) Very contented. (a) Very contented. 

(b) Pleased but tired.* (b) Pleased but tired.* 

(c) Rather unhappy. (c) Rather unhappy. 

3. Which would Blacky rather 3. Which would Blacky rather 
do? do? 

(a) Stay until his feeding is (a) Stay until her feeding is 
over and then go some- over and then go some- 
place else." place else.“ 

(b) Stay as long as possible to (b) Stay as long as possible to 
be sure he gets enough be sure she gets enough 
nourishment. nourishment. 

i. Which one of the following 4. Which one of the following 
best describes Blacky? best describes Blachy? 

(a) He's a little glutton who (a) She's a little glutton who 
never stops cating. never stops eating. 

(b) He's gota hear ' appetite (b) She's got a hearty appe- 
which usually gets satis- tite which usually gets 
fied." satisfied." 

(c) He sometimes doesn't get (c) She sometimes doesn't get 
enough to replace all the enough to replace all the 


energy he burns up. energy she burns up. 
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Inquiry for Males (continued) 
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Inquiry for Females (continued) 


5. Judging by appearances, how 5. Judging by appearances, how 
much longer will Blacky want much longer will Blacky want 
to be nursed by Mama before to be nursed by Mama before 
being weaned? being weaned?” 

(a) He'll want to be on his (a) She'll want to be on her 
own fairly soon.* own fairly soon” 

(b) He'll want to continue (b) She'll want to continue 
being nursed until he's being nursed until she's 
quite a bit older. quite a bit older. 

(c) He feels Mama would like (c) She feels. Mama would 
to turn him loose right like to turn her loose 
now. right now. 


How will Blacky feel about 
eating when she grows older? 
(a) She will rather eat than 
do most anything else. 
She will enjoy eating but 
will like lots of other 
things just as much." 

(c) She will never get enough 

to satisfy her appetite. 


6. How will Blacky feel about — 6. 
eating when he grows older? 
(a) He will rather cat than 
do most anything else. 
(b) He will enjoy eating but 
will like lots of other 
things just as much." 
(c) He will never get enough 
to satisfy his appetite. 


(p) 


2 indi A 
indicates the neutral alternatives. 


The administration is completed by asking the subject to 
Sort the cartoons into "like" and “dislike” piles and to select 
from each pile one best liked and one most disliked cartoon 


Wi n M 
vith reasons therefor. 
The spontancous stories 


c NS 3 é 
choanalytic dynamics with emph 
Situation in each cartoon is handled by the testee. The major 


Meerest is not in psychological calssification of the individ- 
ual but in the intensity of feelings expressed by the subject 
and the manner in which the psychosexual problem sym- 
bolized in each picture (see Figure 15) is handled. Thus, 
Built feelings do crop up in the lives of people and arc part 
se everyday living (late to work, too much partying, misdi- 

ted anger against Junior), but the psychologist would like 
to know how intense these feelings are, possible etiology, 
the form in which these emotionally tinged feelings are 
Manifesting themselves to the individual, and how they are 
reflected in behavior. These may be deduced from the con- 


are interpreted in terms of psy- 
asis on how the depicted 
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tents of the spontaneously elicited stories. The inquiry 
educes attitudes and feelings that are at the surface and of- 
fers support to the tester’s interpretive inferences. Espe- 
cially significant are selected alternatives in the inquiry in- 
dicative of strong emotional feelings. The best liked and 
most disliked cartoons afford further opportunity for prob- 
ing into areas of personal conflict. From data obtained in 
these three stages (spontaneous stories, inquiry, and choice 
of liked and disliked cartoons), the examiner gains insight 
into the testee’s personality make-up as it can be described 
in psychoanalytic notions of oral eroticism, oral sadism, 
anal sadism, etc., and their correlates in character structure 
as conceptualized in Freudian psychology. This test is most 
useful to those psychologists and psychiatrists who function 
within the psychoanalytic framework. 

Blum and Hunt (1952) reviewed the studies with this test 
from the point of view of its validity. The approaches did 
not differ from those used with the other projective instru- 
ments: comparison of test data with predictions and clini- 
cians’ judgments, matching performance with clinical his- 
tory, and matching significant differentiating test variables 
with psychiatrically and psychologically identified groups. 
They concluded that their survey offered encouragement 
with regard to the value of this device as a probe for complex 
indicators since the results were all positive. It would appear 
that validation of this instrument must await validation of 
the theory on which it rests—psychoanalytic psychology. 


ROSENZWEIG PICTURE-FRUSTRATION STUDY (P-F) 


This test has two forms, one for children 4 to 13 years of 
age and an adult form for persons 14 years and over (Ro- 
senzweig, 1944-1948) . Both versions consist of 24 line-drawn 
cartoons, each with two central characters. One of the figures 
is saying something which structures a stress situation 
(frustration) for the other. The testee is required to write 
in the empty balloon the immediate reply or verbalized re- 
action to the statement by the second person with whom the 
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subject usually identifies. Figure 16 shows two situations 
from the child and adult forms of the P-F test. 

The purpose of this device is to ascertain the subject's re- 
action to stress. This is determined from the manner in 
which the testee responds to typical frustrating situations, 
l.e., the replies or comments written into the empty cartoon 
balloon in each picture. This differs somewhat from the 
thematic techniques discussed in the preceding sections of 
this chapter, but it is still rooted in the logic that an indi- 
vidual's behavior in a situation, how he meets problems and 
Copes with interpersonal relations, reflects the fundamental 
personality make-up. These segments of verbal behavior 
furnish data for assessing problem areas, for gaining insight 
Into modes of adjusting to situations, and for predictions. 

, The replies are scored in accordance with a scheme de- 
vised by Rosenzweig to show the direction of aggression and 
type of reaction in coping with the frustrating situation. The 
directions for expressing aggression are: 

l. Inwardly or intropunitively, in which the testee accepts the 
Tustrating situation as something which he must handle by cor- 
recting the situation—“I guess it’s my fault, excuse it please, it 
Won't happen again." : À 

2. Outwardly against persons and objects in the environment, 
Or extrapunitively, so that someone or something other than the 
testee is at fault and therefore must resolve the conflict—"It's his 


Car, he should be more careful driving." $ : : 
3. Evasively or impunitively, an attitude in which the subject 


tries to belittle the frustration in order not to have to cope with 
1t—"It doesn't matter, I'll just wait for the next train. 
egression is the type 


1 with the direction of agg 
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How awful! 
That was my 
mother's 
favorite vase. 


I'm very sorry 
we splashed 
your clothing 
just now 

though we tried 
hard to avoid 
the puddle. 


O 


thild Pictures 


I gave the 
Give back 


last one to 
my scooter. 


your brother. 


Adult Pictures 


Ficurr 16. Rosenzweig P-F Study Situations, Child and Adult Forms. 
(Source: Reproduced by permission from Rosenzweig Picture-Frustra- 
tion Study, Children’s Form, Copyright 1948; Adult Form, Copyright 


1948.) 
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directions of aggression and the types of reactions are so in- 
timately intertwined with each other. A record blank pro- 
vides the examiner with a means for formalizing the scoring 
and interpretation of the final results. The individual is 
rated for group conformity, for the dominant mode of cop- 
ing with stress situations, and for changes in the behavior 
with variations in specific frustrating. conditions. Rosen- 
zweig modestly claims that this test does not furnish an 
extensive personality picture, but it does disclose the individ- 
ual's responsiveness to certain phases of his life space, espe- 
cially social adjustment. 

Bernard (1949) and Brown and Lacey (1954) have re- 
ported negative results with the P-F Study on adults in clin- 
ical situations. Their investigations fail to find discrimina- 
tions between psychiatrically defined groups. However, 
these failures may be attributed to the misuse of the test 
Since it is not designed to differentiate among categories of 
pathologic populations. Its major purpose, described by Ro- 
senzweig et al. (1947) , is to assay reaction to everyday stress. 
While it may be presumed that adjusted and disturbed indi- 
viduals meet and react to frustration differently, it cannot be 
further assumed that such reactions follow a disease-entity 
pattern, 

_ The predictability of the P-F S t 
tion to stress was investigated by Mehlman and W hiteman 
(1955) with the over-all finding that the relationship be- 
hree cartoon situations and be- 


havior in the three corresponding real situations was no bet- 
zberg and Posner (1951) found no 
Correlation between P-F data and overt aggressiveness 1n be- 
havior, but they offered the possibility that the verbalized ag- 
gressive reaction to stress in the test may be related to ag- 
gression in the individual's fantasy life. In other words, the 
testee may have hostile ideas, but they need not be expressed 
as overt behavior because of retaliative threats from the en- 
Vironment which culminate in acceptable nonagressive be- 
havior. This is a moot issue that is common to all projective 
testing—the answer to the question of whether the testee 


tudy with regard to reac- 


tween subjects’ responses to t 


ter than chance. Hol 
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interprets the stimulus situation in terms of how he should 
respond or how he would react if he found himself in a simi- 
lar real life predicament.t The Lindzey and Goldwyn 
(1954) studies involve five approaches to validating the P-F 
Study: group differentiation, relation between test aggres- 
sion indices and independent measures of aggression, corre- 
lation of P-F test data with another projective technique, 
prediction of behavior in a situation from test replies, and, 
finally, the relationship between P-F scores and sociometric 
indices, i.e., acceptance and rejection of the individual by 
his peers. If extrapunitive direction of aggression and low 
group conformity are traits of delinquent children, this test 
does not support these claims. The P-F fails to differentiate 
between delinquent and nondelinquent children. The test 
data show a positive correspondence to overt measures of 
hostile behavior. There is only a chance relationship be- 
tween extrapunitive P-F Study replies and the frequency of 
aggressive word associations. Contrary to the two preceding 
positive findings, the congruence between extrapunitive-in- 
trapunitive responses and reactions in actual stress situations 
is below expectation. Social choice, i.e., being selected or re- 
jected by social group peers, is related only slightly to extra- 
punitive and intrapunitive replies. The validity inferences 
from this study must be considered inconclusive for the pres- 
ent. Lindzey and Goldwyn attribute these findings to the 
fact that Rosenzweig's conceptualizations in this test are far 
from homogeneous and consistently measurable. However, 
the P-F Study can be used by testers to elicit surface ideas 
adducing to insights into how the testee reacts to situations 
and, perhaps, an awareness of the particular kind (s) of situa- 
tion (s) perceived as most frustrating. 


SZONDI TEST 


Szondis (1937) treibdiagnostik technique may be used 
with persons 4 years of age and over. Most of the reported 


1 This also involves the oft-repeated question of the necessity of redefining 
validity as a concept in the projective method of personality evaluation. 
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studies, however, have involved adult groups. The test orig- 
inated in Szondi's belief that recessive genes influence psy- 
chological reactions. Deri (1949, p. 1) writes: 

According to [Szondi's] theory, the mental disorders repre- 
sented in the test [pictures] are of genetic origin and the subject's 
emotional reactions to these photographs were believed to de- 
pend upon some sort of similarity between the gene-structure 
of the patient represented by the photograph and that of the 
Subject reacting to the photograph. The subject was asked to 
choose those pictures he liked most or those he disliked most. 
The validating data in regard to the origin of the choices were 
expected from the subject's family tree. 


The genogenetic aspect of the basic Szondi theory has been 
challenged and found wanting time and again. Szondi's evi- 
dence points to dissimilar test profiles in 4,000 cases but al- 
Most identical profiles from identical twins. Rabin (1952) 
failed to find supporting data for the genetic origin of pic- 
ture selection, His identical twins showed less than 50 per- 
cent agreement in their choices of liked and disliked Szondi 
Pictures. Rabin concluded that familial environment and 
cultural influences were the major factors in the selections 
Made by the twins. ; . , 

Deri proposes that the basic rationale for this test is not 
Much different from that for the other projective tests—to 
Probe into the subject's private world and personality struc- 
ture in terms of need systems or drives to behavior. Since 
the photographs of the Szondi Test are alleged to represent 
eight need systems characteristic of the human personality, 

eri postulates that the testee's choices of liked and disliked 
Pictures reflect the intensity of the tensions engendered by 
the individual's drives and symbolized by the photos. Thus, 
3 dominant choice of one category (see p. 290) of pictures 
represents a state of strong tension or intense need while 
a limited (one or none) selection vd uy i c in a 
Particular category discloses that the subject 1s ving: out 
the given need through appropriate activity, and therefore 
It is not a source of tension. This, in its simplest terms, is 
the essence for Szondi testing. Deri considers this a global 
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test, i.e., it does not evaluate static personality factors but at- 
tempts to assess quantitatively the “. . . distribution of 
need-tensions in the personality plus the way the person 
handles these need-tensions" (Deri, 1949, p. 449). The in- 
terpretation is very complex and is probably one of the rea- 
sons its clinical use is not widespread. 

'The administration is time-consuming if the tester ad- 
heres to the standard directions. The material consists of 
forty-eight photos, 2 by 3 inches, divided into six sets of eight 
each. The photos show the head and face of a mental pa- 
tient in one of eight psychiatrically diagnosed categories or 
factors (as Szondi terms it). Thus each set contains the pic- 
ture of a person diagnosed as: homosexual, h; sadistic, s; 
epileptic, e; hysteric, hy; catatonic, k; paranoid, p; depres- 
sive, d; and manic, m. The testee is asked to select from each 
set of eight pictures spread out in front of him the two most 
liked and the two most disliked. This is repeated six times 
(for the six sets) so that the subject has selected twelve 
liked and twelve disliked photos. The twelve most liked are 
then laid out in front of the subject with the request to se- 
lect from these the four most liked. This is repeated with 
the twelve most disliked pictures. The final four most liked 
and disliked are recorded on a profile form. The administra- 
tion is repeated at one-day intervals for a minimum of five 
and a maximum of nine additional sessions. From six to ten 
profiles and the summary are filled in by the examiner. It is 
from these quantitative relationships among the factors— 
the changes in choices from one session to the next and the 
overall directionality of the changes—that the qualitative 
analyses and interpretation are made by the tester. 

In order to test the differentiating role of the homosexual, 
h, and the epileptic, e, factors, David, Orne, and Rabinowitz 
administered the Szondi Test six times to 100 overt homo- 
sexuals and to 100 idiopathic epileptics. The quantitative 
diagnostic signs for epilepsy and homosexuality proposed 
by Szondi and Deri failed to differentiate consistently be- 
tween these two populations. The Szondi diagnostic sign 
method overlooked the skill of the clinical psychologist in 
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evaluating the patients. The test data were then transcribed 
Into qualitative test profiles and submitted to three Szondi 
Test experts who were able to discriminate significantly be- 
tween the homosexuals and the epileptics in the study pop- 
ulation. The implication strongly advanced the clinicians’ 
contentions that professional evaluative skills were rooted in 
the understanding of the interdependence among test fac- 
tors rather than in discrete elements. “Scepticism” was the 
s (1951) to characterize the results of 
his experience with this test. Other critics of this tool arrived 
at somewhat the same conclusion. They questioned its va- 
lidity and reliability although the latter test attribute was 
less controversial. In fairness to the test it must be stated 
that the weaknesses of the validity studies stemmed, in great 
measure, from the difficulty in defining the validation proc- 
ess applicable to the projective method. The usual warning 
note for the continued cautious use and interpretation of 
Szondi Test data was a noticeable feature of the researches 
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specific and definite scenes to unstructured ones in approxi- 
mately the following order: schoolroom, closet, medical 
scene, nursery, living room, bathroom, attic, cellar, shanty, 
bedroom, bridge, street, cemetery, forest, cave, camp, land- 
scape vista, doorway, stage, raft, dream, and blank card. Fig- 
ure 17 illustrates a MAPS group as a subject might lay it 
out (a) and as the tester would record it on his form (b). 
This technique derives its unstructuredness mainly from the 
complete freedom with which the subject may put together 
a situation, i.e., the figures, in keeping with a background 
scene. The major limiting factor is the backdrop. Once this 
has been selected by and/or for the testee, the range and 
spontaneity of story associations inhere in the extent to 
which the subject is able to utilize any of the 67 figures to 
structure his ideational production. The test instructions 
require the testee to tell a story about the situation he has 
created with the scenes and the figures. The testee is urged 
to tell what each character is thinking, doing, and feeling, 
what led up to the scene, and, finally, the outcome. The 
tester is free to question the subject with regard to omissions 
or lack of clarity in the story. The number and the particu- 
lar scenes to be used with a testee are decisions that the ex- 
aminer makes as the test progresses. 

This technique goes beyond the usual thematic proce- 
dures in that it resembles a psychodrama situation in which 
the subject plays all roles. This affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the testee to structure his own circumstances, pre- 
sumably to suit his need to “talk out” his problems. Accord- 
ingly, the tester is given some insight into areas of emotional, 
social, and personal difficulties, into the subject’s attitudes 
toward his problems, and into how the testee actually or 
wishfully copes with them. Shneidman has devised a sign 
system for interpreting the test results. In a study of 50 nor- 
mal and 50 schizophrenic subjects, Shneidman (1948) dif- 
ferentiates significantly between these groups with reference 
to the quantitative signs and the qualitative (or content) 
aspects of the MAPS productions. A comprehensive survey 
of MAPS research by Goldenberg (1951) shows favorable 
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validity. The research literature is not to extensive but the 
consensus is that the MAPS is a promising tool for person- 
ality evaluation. 


VOCATIONAL APPERCEPTION TEST (VAT) 


This test represents a unique application of the thematic 
concept—exploring vocational interests and attitudes by 
means of exposure to pictures of a variety of work situations 
and obtaining verbalized reactions thereto. The pictures are 
definitely structured to elicit reactions to vocational ideation. 
The cards are sufficiently structured in content so as to in- 
fluence the nature of the testee’s stories in the direction of 
occupational associations. The cards are line drawings show- 
ing the main character engaged in a variety of activities. 
The women’s form depicts the central figure as a nurse, art- 
ist, teacher, saleswoman, dietitian, mother of children, maid 
or housewife, laboratory technician or medical college stu- 
dent, public health nurse or social worker, and office clerk, 
transcription typist, or secretary. The men’s form shows a 
medical doctor, attorney, teacher, salesman, engineer or 
draftsman, interviewer of some kind (personnel, social 
worker, etc.) , executive, and a laboratory technician or sci- 
entist, This test is standardized on a college population of 
40 men and 35 women. The validation data consits of a sig- 
nificant correlation between Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank scores and VAT general preference ratings. 'The Man- 
ual (Ammons et al., 1949) offers further validity evidence 
in terms of a relationship between VAT thema and avail- 
able personal data about these standardization group testees. 
The high consistency of scoring and rescoring the VAT 
protocol by the same examiner and the scoring agreement 
obtained by experienced and inexperienced testers are of- 
fered as evidence of the reliability of this test. 

The test is easily administered. The subject is told that 
he will be shown a series of pictures to which he should tell 
a story containing these elements: a description of the situa- 


tion (including the person im it, presumably the one with 
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whom the subject is identifying) , how the situation has come 
about, the pictured individual's reactions to these conditions, 
and what the future holds for the person. Stories are re- 
corded verbatim. Besides interpreting the manifest content 
of the thema and making inferences from them, there are 
formal aspects of the stories which yield to quantitative and 
qualitative handling. The major areas of thematic analysis 
are: 

l. General preference for an occupation—like: like, indiffer- 
ent, dislike, ambivalent. 

2. Reason for entering an occupation—in this category there 
are twenty-one possibilities for characterizing the hero's (the fig- 
ure with whom the testee obviously identifies) reason for en- 
Baging in the depicted or projected vocation. 

_3. Areas of concern to the individual—in this section eight 

different sources of difficulty are surveyed, e.g. personal conflict, 
home and parental conflict, educational conflict, no conflict 
Mentioned, etc. 
. 4. Mechanisms usec 
ing with conflict are used in checking the testce’s 
adaptive mechanisms include attack, acceptance, escape, retreat, 
Unreal solution, no solution, etc. 

5. Outcomes—seven actions are included in this description 
of the stories: success, continues in the field (i.e. remains in the 
Upation) , leaves the field (i.e., enters another vocation) , not 
Clearly stated outcome, confusion, disaster, and continuous dis- 
Satisfaction, Additional outcomes are available to women: marry, 
Put continue in the field; marry an individual who has an allied 
terest in the field; and marry and leave the field (from Am- 


Mons e, al., 1949, pp. 8-7). 
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nally designed for use with children as well. The story-tell- 
ing mode of personality assessment is anchored to the no- 
tion that the subject’s verbalizations are oral behavioral 
manifestations of the person’s ideational reactions to situa- 
tions as idiosyncratically and idiodynamically perceived. 
These clinical tools developed out of the need to obtain in- 
sights into the reasons poeple behave the way they do—how 
and why they have maneuvered themselves into conflictual 
situations and their attempts to find ways of handling these 
problems. A logical question revolves around the issue of 
would or should, i.e., do the testee's stories reveal how he 
feels he should react to a situation in order to conform to 
the demands of society and thus minimize the anxiety threat, 
or do they represent the actual mode of handling the prob- 
lem were he faced with it in real life rather than in the se- 
curity of the testing room, the would behavioral response. 
There are some test circumstances to which the should reply 
is significant, while others involve the would reaction. The 
difference between these two must come from extratest in- 
formation regarding the testee. 

These thematic devices differ with respect to details of ad- 
ministration, stimulus pictures, and response techniques. Yet 
they all share the common aspect of tapping thought content 
that is unique to the individual. The material that emerges 
is handled on different levels of interpretation by psycholo- 
gists in keeping with their respective individual orientations. 


11. THEMATIC TECHNIQUES FOR CHILDREN 


0... OF THE MAJOR QUESTIONS WITH WHICH PSY- 
chologists have had to concern themselves is the applica- 
bility of their tests to children as well as to adults. The 
trend in mental health today is toward prevention or early 
treatment in the increasing number of child guidance clinics 
established under federal and state grants. This has placed 
à burden on clinical psychologists—the task of concentrating 
On ferreting out the dynamics of child behavior with the 
tools available. Most of these have been conceived in the 
framework of adult personality evaluation and extended 
downward to include the assessment of child dynamics. The 
Core of the problem is not whether these tools are feasible 
With children but how the responses are to be interpreted 
in terms of child dynamics as the child perceives and not 
as symbolic of miniature adult dynamics (Allen, 1951). To 
enter the world of the child it is necessary to see with the 
child's eyes. Since the eyes belong to the child and the idea- 
tion is the child’s, the best the examiner can do, some Pr 
Chologists believe, is to offer the child visual rem from 
the world he knows best. Bellak and Bellak (1949, 1950, 
1952) strongly endorse this position as do Hartwell and his 
colleagues ü 950). This school of thought includes others 
Who are responsible for devising childrens thematic apper- 
Ception tests, the subject matter of this chapter. «e 

Children are capable of projecting their associations onto 
Verbal and nonverbal media. The tests presented in the pre- 
Vious chapter were originally designed for adults and chil- 
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dren, but clinical usage seems to have been predominantly 
with the older subjects. A marked weakness of the use of 
identical stimulus material with children and adults is the 
tendency to interpret thematic productions by younger sub- 
jects on the same level of symbolic meaning as for the older 
testees. Since the interpretation of children’s stories does 
call for a knowledge of how the child perceives in his life 
space and how interpersonal relations are developed with 
growth in psychosocial role awareness, psychologists have 
devised thematic stimuli which they believe to be consti- 
tuted of objects, phenomena, and persons peculiar to the 
child's world. These specially designed stimuli, they con- 
tend, facilitate the expression of needs and press by the 
child since the stimuli are representative of his world and 
give him an opportunity to express associations in his own 
terms. 


SYMONDS PICTURE-STORY TEST 


The selection of the final pictures in this thematic series 
was the result of preliminary study with adolescents, using 
42 pictures. The 20 most fruitful plates were retained as Set 
A and Set B with 10 pictures in each. These were considered 
applicable to boys and girls in grades 7 to 12. Symonds rea- 
soned that the teen-aged subject would identify and empa- 
thize more readily with the peer-aged humans in the pictures 
he devised. 

Figure 18 shows plate Al in the Symonds Picture-Story 
Test. The central character depicted in this plate is seen by 
most adolescents as a young man. From this starting point 
the thema differ with the needs and press impinging upon 
each subject. 

The directions for giving the test suggest that the 10 plates 
in Set A be administered first, followed by the 10 pictures 
in Set B one day later. If there is time for only one session, 
Set B should be the preferred series since it contains "the 
most potent pictures." The verbal instructions are the usual 
ones for thematic tests with encouragement and inquiry 
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permissible to ensure that omissions with regard to the char- 
acters (their thinking, feeling, actions) , the preceding situa- 
tional events, and the outcomes are not overlooked. Ver- 
batim recording is best so that each story can then read back 
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lationships; (4) interests and attitudes; and (5) outcomes. 
This approach departs from Murray's (1938) need-press 
analysis; the emphasis is on the dynamics of behavior, iê., 
those factors which are directly manifested or indirectly in- 
ferred from the attributes of the person and events verbal- 
ized in the picture stories. The significant psychological 
forces for which the thema are analyzed include (Symonds, 
1948, pp. 10-12): ^... hostility and aggression; love and 
erotism; ambivalence; anxiety, defense against anxiety; 
moral standards and conflicts; ambition, striving toward suc- 
cess; conflicts; guilt; guilt reduction; depression, discourage- 
ment, despair; happiness: and sublimation." 

In addition to these subjective considerations there are 
the formal factors that enter into the analysis of the picture 
stories, viz., the time consumed in story telling; the subject's 
test-taking attitude; the extent to which the story contains ex- 
trapicture details, i.e., the fidelity of the sory; the emo- 
tional tone; and several other elements. All of these data are 
used in the interpretation of the stories. Symonds (1948) 
contends that this test offers personal material at the level 
of “. . . covert trends, wishes, desires, impulses, anxieties 
which are not openly expressed in behavior and personality, 
or which may find expression through reaction formations 
or neurotic symptoms . .." (p. 18). The published re- 
search with this technique is limited to Symonds' work. 

Holt (1949) reviewed this test and the rationale behind 
it. He did not see the need for another set of pictures be- 
sides the Murray TAT to stimulate the fantasy of adoles- 
cents. Furthermore, all of the Symonds pictures were very 
much alike in the style of the characters, in the dullness of 
the backgrounds, and in the realistic nature of the suggested 


situations. This, Holt felt, did not adduce to a variety of 


story associations. 
Despite Holt's pessimistic outlook with regard to this test, 


Symonds has attempted to fashion a practical tool for eval- 
uating the continuous behavioral flux in dynamic motiva- 
tional concepts. The purpose 1$ to understand why the ado- 
lescent behaves the way he does. At no time has Symonds 
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claimed for this technique the role of differentiating normal 
from pathological activity. This is a client-centered tool 
whose full potential has not been tapped. 


THE ADULT-CHILD INTERACTION TEST (ACI TEST) 


This is one of the latest devices conceived in the thematic 
framework to elicit personally relevant stories. The ACI 
Test was developed by Alexander (1955, p. 1): 
about perceptive experi- 


to give information primarily 
1 children’s perception 


ence of adults in reference to children anc 
of adults. It has been used within the age range of six years to 
Sixty-five years. The aim of the test includes elucidation of self- 
Perception of adult or child in the interaction process. Although 
adult-child interaction material is the primary aim of the test, 
there are broader possibilities. The test may be used for the 
Study of the relationship of personality characteristics to inter- 
action with authority. . . - Because of its primary aim at study- 
ng the perceptions of the interaction process between children 
and adults, those concerned with the educational process find 
Possibilities for its use. 

The test itself is too new for an evaluative survey of its re- 
lability and validity. In the author's opinion, the future use 
of this technique will be predominantly in guidance clinics 
Xy psychologists concerned with the problems of children and 
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the life space; the child's level of aspiration and willingness 
to work toward a goal; and how the youngster handles grief 


asa psychological force. 
The instructions are the usual request to make up a story 


a 


Ficure 19. ACI Test Card 8. (Source: T. Alexan- 
der, The Adult-Child Interaction Test, Champaign, 
Ill, Child Development Publications, 1955.) 


for each picture with the details about the characters, their 
thoughts, feelings. and action; the events leading to the de- 

icted scene; and the outcomes. Each picture story is scruti- 
nized in keeping with the ACI Analysis Chart, Figure 20, in 
which the significant aspects of the story are analyzed for 
appropriate elements which are then synthesized into a re- 
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port regarding the child. These elements include the intel- 
lective and emotional aspects that are part of the child's 
life. Alexander cites observational data as validation of pre- 
dictions made from the protocol. However, this is not suffi- 
cient to make a strong case for the validity and reliability of 
the ACI Test. Much more work needs to be done with this 
technique before its usefulness can be more adequately as- 
Sessed. 
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THE MICHIGAN PICTURE TEST 


This new test was developed by the staff of the Michigan 
State Department of Mental Health in conjunction with the 
University of Michigan (Hartwell et al., 1951) for use with 
children 8 to 14 years of age. The authors of this test recog- 
nized that 'TAT-like tests were too complex and time-con- 
suming if the suggested scoring systems for thematic analysis 
were fully employed. This technique, they felt, could be 
handled effectively in a shorter time without any loss of rele- 
vant personality data that could contribute to a satisfactory 
interpretation. 

The test is the result of an extensive study of the means of 
devising “a valid measure of maladjustment as well as to pro- 
vide normative data on emotional reactions of children as 
given to picture stories" (Walton et al., 1951, p. 438). As 
a diagnostic instrument its applications are most feasible in 
child guidance centers and in the grade and junior high 
schools where 8- to 14-year-olds are the major sources of sub- 
jects with personal problems and difficulties of adjustment. 

There are sixteen pictures in this set; four are used with 
boys, four with girls, and eight are shared by both. Figure 21 
is card 2 of this series and may be used with boys and girls. 
Thus, each subject can be exposed to twelve pictures. The 
plates contain figures recognizable as young humans in situ- 
ations sufficiently structured to elicit thema which reveal 
attitudes, reactions, and modes of dealing with school diffi- 
culties, social problems, personal inadequacy, home or pa- 
rental conflicts, especially those involving adolescent and 
teen-age problems of relating to parents and peers, and sex- 
ual drives. Another interesting feature of this test is that the 
busy clinician can use a core set of four pictures which dif- 
ferentiates significantly between well- and poorly-adjusted 
children. The other pictures in the set afford supplementary 
data to give more adequate information in regard to the 
child's personality dynamics and structure. ? 

After the usual directions for the thematic-type test, the 
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The authors provide normative data in their Manual (Hart- 
well et al., 1955) so that these three important variables 
have meaningful referents. Holt (1951) characterizes this 
test as an excellent tool, as being well grounded in careful 
research, and as a valuable supplement for the Children’s 
Apperception Test. The other factors for which the tester 
surveys the thema are interpersonal relations, personal pro- 
nouns, psychosexual level, popular objects, and, finally, the 
combined maladjustment index. Figure 22 is a reproduction 
of the first page of the analysis sheet used in connection with 
the Michigan Picture Test. 

The preceding thematic devices with the exception of the 
Blacky test utilize human forms as part of the visual stimuli. 
The major differences are in the structure of the situations 
purporting to stimulate associations along specific directions, 
e.g., manner of coping with and attitudes and reactions to- 
ward guilt feelings, authority, interpersonal relationships, 
etc., and in the nature of the human characters, e.g., children, 
adults, teen-agers, Negroes, and colored figures. Each of 
these techniques has been designed for a specific population, 
e.g., children, adults, adolescents, minority group members, 
etc. These are based on the assumption that the uniqueness 
of the situations and of the human figures enhances the 
chances of eliciting topical material that reveals personality 
dynamics. These claims have not been conclusively estab- 
lished. Subsequent usage of these specialized tests has led to 
counterclaims that the original Murray TAT plates do and 
do not elicit equally lengthy and/or qualitatively meaning- 
ful stories as do the particular variations of the TAT. 

One facet of the issue with regard to the nature of the 
stimulus figure and its role in thematic productivity is re- 
lated to the use of animals in place of humans in the stimu- 
lus pictures. This is touched upon briefly in the previous 
chapter in connection with the Blacky test (G. S. Blum, 
1950). The major reason for the use of animal characters in 
place of human figures 1S the contention that the production 
of self-referential and ordinarily ego-alien material is made 
easier for the subject. Kris (1945), Bills (1950), and Bills, 
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37 
ANALYSIS SHEET for the MICHIGAN PICTURE TEST 


[Y 
s DATE OF BIRTH. sex. 
™ 
DATE Test 
^ 
jaaa GRADE NORMS USED. ANALYSIS BY. 
TENSION INDEX 
Picture = 
SUM EXTRA- PERSONAL 
Numner | Love | Nummer | puNmive pem suanssion | Nummer | Apequacy | Nummer || Torat 
1 
6 
9 
12 
| Toun 
Percent 
Above critical score— 
Emphasis an. —— ———————— 
VERB TENSE 
NUMDER OF REFERENCES. PER CENT OF REFERENCES 
Picture : 
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set of pictures (Bills, 1950, p. 291): “The most obvious of 
the inadequacies which have been noted include: (1) the 
length of the story told, (2) the amount of description 
evoked, and (3) blocking on individual cards and the test 
as a whole.” 

Bills collected a set of 10 pictures from a child's book 
showing rabbits in place of humans and administered it, 
along with the TAT, to 48 children 5 to 10 years of age. The 
word-count differences between the Bills’ pictures and the 
TAT were significant at each age level. The former cards 
also elicited stories which appeared “. . . to have more co- 
herency than the TAT stories. . ." (p. 292). The relevancy 
of the TAT and rabbit stories to personality dynamics was 
not ascertained, however. Finally, there is an almost insig- 
nificant card rejection with the Bills’ pictures as compared 
to the relatively frequent TAT card rejection reflective of 
emotional blocking on the latter. In a subsequent study by 
Bills, Leiman, and Thomas (1950) both the animal pictures 
and the TAT elicited thema containing manifest needs of 
the child equally well. 

The other side of the controversy contends that there are 
no reliable differences in the stories of young children associ- 
ating to animal and to human figures in the same situational 
background. Biersdorf and Marcuse (1953) utilized six 
Children's Apperception Test (Bellak and Bellak, 1949) 
pictures. (which contain animal characters only) and six 
identical pictures with humans in place of the animals. Fig- 
ure 23 illustrates one set of animal-human pictures. 

The subjects were 30 first grade children. In a well-con- 
trolled experimental procedure they were exposed to the 
human and animal pictures. 'Table 13 summarizes the results 
of this study (see p. 240) . 

In addition to the nonsignificant differences of Table 13, a 
seventh discriminating criterion—rejection of pictures— 
yielded the same finding, i.e., there were no rejections for 
the group with the animal and human plates. A similar study 
by Mainord and Marcuse (1954) with psychiatrically diag- 


nosed emotionally disturbed children disclosed the absence 
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of significant differences in the five criteria of responsivity. 
A sixth and comparatively valuable result was the judgment 
of five psychologists who assessed the records with regard to 
their clinical usefulness. These raters found that the pictured 
Situations with humans were significantly better than the 
ingful material regarding 
structure of the disturbed 


animal figures in producing mean 
personal dynamics and personality 
children. 


Ficurr 23. A Pair of Animal and Human Pictures Used in the 
Biersdorf-) cuse Study. (Source: (Left) from L. Bellak and S S. 
Bellak, Children's A perception Test, New York, C. P. S. Company, 
1949. (Right) from K. R. Biersdorf and F. L. Marcuse, Respons of 
children io human and animal pictures, J. Proj. Tech., 1953, 17:455- 
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TanLE 13. Comparison of the Responsivity of Children to Animal and 
Human Figures in Paired Pictures Using the Same Situations and Scenic 
Background 

Animal Human 
Standard Standard 
Variable Median Deviation Median Deviation  t* 
(1) Length of time before re- 
sponse in seconds 4.0 139 3.0 1:9 AT 
(2) Length of response time in 
scconds 30.0 9.8 32.0 8.7 AS 
(3) Number of words used 43.5 11 40.5 9.3 .20 
(4) Number of ideas present 6.0 15 6.0 1235 .00 


(5) Number of characters 

mentioned (in the picture) 3.0 725) 3.0 .25 .00 
(6) Number of characters 

mentioned (not in the 

picture) 0. m 0. 


aP > .05 in every case. 

Source: Adapted from K. R. Biersdorf and F. L. Marcuse, Responses of children to 
human and animal pictures, J. Proj. Tech., 1953, 17:455-459, Table I, p. 457. 
have his fantasy world, that his books are given to animal 
stories, that seeing animal cartoons does occupy an important 
measure of his leisure time via comic books, movies, and chil- 
dren's television programs. However, there is the child's 
world of fact in which he does live with humans, play with 
them, go to school with them, and otherwise participate in 
the give-and-take of the world of people. The Bills’ studies 
use animal activity pictures, but they are different from the 
situations depicted in the TAT (human figures) plates. The 
latter two studies cited above employ pictorial situations sim- 
ilar in all respects, with the exception of the animal and hu- 
man characters. The divergence in findings, the former that 
animal pictures enhance productivity and the latter that there 
are no significant differences in story productivity, cannot be 
contrasted with each other for arriving at contradictory con- 
clusions. The latter studies are nol to be considered as a 
cross validation of the former investigations. The findings 
indicate that: (1) with all variables identical, human figures 
elicit more clinically meaningful thema but not necessarily 
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lengthier ones (Biersdorf and Marcuse, 1953) ; (2) this ad- 
duces to differentiations between disturbed and adjusted 
children (Mainord and Marcuse, 1954); (3) when neither 
the situations nor the figures are alike, the animal characters 
elicit stories with greater word count and minimal rejections 
(Bills, 1950); (4) however, with regard to the qualitative 
differences in terms of the expression of manifest needs, the 
child produces equally for both animal and human figures 
(Bills, Leiman, and Thomas, 1950). It is with this back- 
ground of thematic techniques that the Children’s Apper- 
ception Test, a widely used clinical tool with children, is 


Introduced. 


CHILDREN'S APPERCEPTION TEST (CAT) 


The 10 pictures in this series are the product of Bellak and 
Bellak (1949) for use with children 3 to 10 years of age. 
"igure 24 is a greatly reduced reproduction of the 10 plates. 
Bellak and Bellak (1950, p. 173) comment that the pictures 
Clicit thema with regard to the following personally relevant 
topics: “| | , projection of children’s problems around eat- 
mg; relation to parental figures as individuals and as couples, 
With the primal scene as the focal point; revelation of fears 
of loneliness; problems of sibling rivalry, toilet training, 
Mastery, aggression, masturbation, etc." The reasons ten the 
Use of animal characters in place of humans are among those 
elaborated in the preceding section. The emphasis, however, 
IS on the psychoanalytic notion that children (at their level 
°f intellectional and emotional development) find it easier 
t identify with characters in their fantasy world. Each ame 
Of the pictures is assigned a central theme and an area a 
areas of dynamic force (s) usually revealed in the m 
ien. For example, picture ] revolves around feeding prob- 
ems a ME -ivalry. . 

p ja ete cp permissive atmosphere with 
structions as flexible as necessary. The "test nature of the 
Sltuation is minimized and, if possible, the gems Paperas 
Stressed, As the story unfolds, the tester may interpose ques- 


Ficure 24. CAT Pictures. (Source: L. Bellak and S. S. Bellak, An introductory note on the Children’s Appercep- 
tion Test (CAT), J. Proj. Tech., 1950, 14:173-180, pp. 174-175.) 


ANALYSIS SHEET? 


fo NPC Lus SEX. eee 


Name... 


1. Main Theme: 


2. Main Hero (Heroine) : age sex vocation . 


interests 
traits . 
abilities ... 
adequacy 
3. Attitudes to parental figures: (V) 
autonomous . compliant ........ respectful 
grateful ... dependent remorseful 
resistant aggressive ....... abasive 
oral .. .. demanding ...... passive 
4. Family Role. Hero identifies with: 


father 1$ SEC 83 Lone fatliet^ oe 
mother is seen as mother 
sibling is seen as ibling 
other figure „is seen as 
5. Figures or objects or external circumstances introduced: (V) 


punisher ...pursuer .... benefactor .....siblings .........severity 

friend . reformer .....teacher .... indifference ... 
enemy food deprivation 
other ... other others, 


6. Objects or figures omitted: 


7. Nature of anxieties: (V) 
of physical harm or of illness or injury 
punishment .... ...of deprivation 
of disapproval .... of being devoured 
of lack or loss of love .of being overpowered and 
of being deserted ..... helpless ... 
other =... 
8. Significant conflicts 
between super-ego and: conflicts between: 
aggression and reacts with . autonomy-compliance 
acquisition and reacts with chievement-pleasure . 
sexual desires and reacts with .............other oe 
9. Punishment for crime: (V) 
just ... LOO SSEVETE nkuna lenient 
immediate ... 
10. Outcome: (v) 
happy 
unhappy --- 
1 Reproduced with permission from L. Bellak and S. 
ductory note on the Children's Apperception Test (C 
1950, /4:173-180, p. 179. 
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tions to obtain necessary details with regard to the identifi- 
cation of the animal characters, the event preceding the pres- 
ent set of circumstances, the attitudes, feelings, and thoughts 
of the figures, and the outcome. The thema are analyzed in 
accordance with the areas indicated on the analysis sheet 
shown on the opposite page. 

The Manual (Bellak and Bellak, 1949) does not report any 
reliability and validity data. There are, however, several 
cases demonstrating the interpretive value of the CAT thema 
In teasing out the dynamics of behavior. The present status 
of opinion with regard to the CAT is one of waiting for fur- 
ther clinical research to be published in the literature. 

Four other thematic tests designed for use with children 
are Blacky Pictures (G. S. Blum, 1950), TAT (Murray, 
1943) » the Rosenzweig P-F Study (1944-1948), and the 
MAPS (Shneidman, 1949). The predominant use of these 
devices has been with adults, but there are reports in the 
literature with regard to their value as child-testing tech- 


niques. The Travis-Johnston Projective Test (1949) is one 
‘wn and little-used devices for eliciting 
tionships. It has been used in con- 
al theses, but there are no relia- 


bility and validity data available for general use in view of 
the fact that the authors have not published a manual. The 


test consists of 88 pictures, 44 for boys and 44 for girls. Ap- 
o be made of the thema given 


Parently, free interpretation ist n ; den | 
to each picture. Holt's review of this test in Buros' Fourth 
Mental Measurements Yearbook. (1953) reflects an unfavor- 
able note. 
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richer to stimuli that are drawn from the child’s fantasy 
world. Proponents of the other side of the issue, that children 
can respond more meaningfully to adult and to human fig- 
ures (in contrast to adolescent and animal characters) , have 
also presented significant evidence for their position. The 
evidence cited by most investigators cannot be construed as 
relevant to this issue since they use animal pictures and TAT 
plates to determine the nature of the thematic productivity. 
‘The studies by Biersdorf and Marcuse (1953) and Mainord 
and Marcuse (1954) are far more crucial as tests of the value 
of the animal or human figure as a stimulus for meaningful 
topical revelations by children. Regardless of the state of the 
controversy, it is not serious enough to keep child psycholo- 
gists from increasing their use of such techniques as the CAT, 
the Rosenzweig P-F Study, the Michigan Picture Test, and 
the Adult-Child Interaction Test along with the other tools 
which include children’s responses in their norms and inter- 
pretive suggestions. 

A related issue is the suitability of using adult concepts in 
the interpretation of the child’s story (Allen, 1951). This is 
a common practice among the less sophisticated psychologists 
and leads to an unsatisfactory perception of the child's dy- 
namics as they apply to the child's behavior. The assumption 
that the child is a miniature adult is untenable both bio- 
logically and psychologically. This does not imply support 
for the notion of separate thematic stimulus material such 
as animals or child figures for the young testee and adult 
human characters for the older subject. 


12. DRAWING TECHNIQUES 


A RATHER BROAD DEFINITION OF DRAWING WILL BE 
used to classify tests of personality assessment included in 
this chapter. This encompasses those techniques requiring 
the subject to use a pencil or some other marking medium to 
Produce or reproduce a drawing, to complete a drawing, or 
to make marks of any kind. This approach is acceptable as an 
€xpressive means of gaining insight into the testee’s personal- 
ity dynamics and structure. In most of these techniques the 
Subject is asked questions and is encouraged to associate verb- 
ally to the graphic production. This varies from an extensive 
thematic-type story telling to an inquiry designed to elicit 
answers to specific questions. Like most projective tech- 
niques, the modes of administration, scoring, and interpreta- 
tion are quite flexible and depend in great measure on the 
Purpose of testing and the orientation of the clinician, This 
Chapter is organi ed around the degree of freedom to pro- 
duce graphically that is afforded the subject. In the first 
8roup are those in which only verbal instructions are given 
to produce something, e.g. 4 human figure, the inside of the 
Pody, an object, or anything the testee desires. There is no 
Sample design or model to follow beyond the testee s inter: 
Pretation of the verbal instructions. The second category in- 


Cludes those tests in which the subject is given a partial 
uctions to continue the 


Visua] . z instr 
al stimulus to start with plus In$ Y E i 
Part design Finally, the third class of drawing techniques 
Lun , . : » 
*Xboses the testee to a standard set of designs which are to 
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sions; some of the modifications will be presented along with 
the original test. 


TECHNIQUES WITH NO MODEL STIMULUS 
The Draw-a-Person Test (DAP) 


This technique is known by a number of other titles, viz., 
figure, person, man, or woman drawing test; the Machover 
(1949) test; and the Goodenough (1926) test when used 
as a device for assessing intelligence. This latter use has given 
way to the boldness of clinical psychologists in making per- 
sonality inferences as elaborations on the sheer unadorned 
quantitative assessment of intelligence. The observing tester 
could not help but note the differences in the figures pro- 
duced in compliance with the verbal instructions to draw a 
person or a man. The impetus that has made this test the 
most widely used clinical technique is Machover's (1949) 
analytically oriented volume Personality Projection in the 
Drawing of the Human Figure. 'The acceptance of this mode 
of personality appraisal stems from the notion that an indi- 
vidual's interpretation of his perceptions is deeply rooted in 
his own experiences. The physical and psychological expe- 
riences are "sensed" by the person in terms of his own physi- 
cal equipment and his mode of integrating sensations arising 
from his body into a configuration of himself. For example, 
if the person is suffering from a cardiac condition, his self- 
perception or phenomenal self will contain in it an element 
of the importance of the cardiac muscle. 'The result might 
very well be overattention to this body organ or an attempt 
to avoid facing the problem by denying the presence of the 
cardiac organ. How this will be reflected in the individual's 
drawing of a human figure depends on the manner in which 
this portion of the person's value system is influenced by, 
and exerts an influence over, the other aspects of the total 
personality. Machover (1949, p. 5) points out that: 


self, is the most intimate point of reference in 


The body, or 0 : 
any activity. This investment 1n body organs, or the perception 
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of the body image as it has developed out of personal experience, 
must somehow guide the individual who is drawing in the spe- 
cific structure and content, which constitutes his offering of a 
“person.” Consequently, the drawing of a person, in involving 
a projection of the body image, provides a natural vehicle for 
the expression of one’s body needs and conflicts. Successful draw- 
ing interpretation has proceeded on the hypothesis that the figure 
drawn is related to the individual who is drawing with the same 
intimacy characterizing the individual's gait, his handwriting, 
or any other of his expressive movements. 


These are the assumptions on which Machover structures 
an entire system of interpretation. Validity and reliability 
data are not given in this pilot volume since many of the in- 
terpretive principles are based on clinical insights, the as- 
Sociations derived from the postdrawing inquiry, and any 
Other material the testee verbalizes during the examining 
Session. S. Levy (1950) reiterates that the graphic produc- 
tons, like any other behavior, do have meaning since they 
are the culmination of preceding determining forces. The 
Point is, according to the proponents of this technique, that 
there is no less reason to consider actual smiling or grimacing 


any more expressive of one’s needs, attitudes, reactions, or 
i -esentation of these activities. 


feelings than the pictorial repr i 
, The test is simple to administer. The essential procedure 
1S to present the testee with a medium soft pencil, an eraser, 
and severa] sheets of white paper, 8 by 11 inches. The sub- 
Ject is requested to draw a person, nothing more. The testee 
May ask a variety of questions as to what the tester has in 
mind, i.e., should he draw a whole person or a profile, and 
Couldn't he be excused since he is not an artist. These must 
€ handled tactfully without giving additional dee 
Suides, The subject is encouraged to turn Im 2 complete 
drawing without pointing out omissions that have topical 
significa, ERREI Los uovesti ‘ith regard to how far 
y e Eg suggestie reluctant drawer. The 
€ examiner ld go in urging t® e nay. 
Sure is Ec va fous major areas: the head, ded 
and legs, Complete omission of any of these may >° » 5 us 
the testee's attention, but part deficiency in any of these 
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areas is not. Observational notes that will be helpful in the 
analysis of the drawing are kept by the psychologist. When 
the first human figure is completed the subject is asked to 
draw one of the opposite sex. For example, should the first 
person be that of a man, he is asked to draw a woman, and 
vice versa. Most psychologists follow the drawing period with 
a postdrawing inquiry (PDI). The PDI used by Machover 
is presented on p. 251. 

The parentheses enclose the central idea of the question to 
be put to the testee in relation to each of the drawings. This 
technique permits a great deal of flexibility in wording the 
specific queries on the level of the person being questioned. 

The principles of interpretation by psychologists interested 
in this assessment procedure are pretty much a matter of 
individual orientation. Norms do not exist in the ordinary 
use of this term. Actually each tester derives a unique set of 
referents, largely dependent on the type of persons and pa- 
tient populations with whom the psychologist has had major 
experience. From this emerges an individual frame of ref- 
erence and a set of interpretive concepts. The figures may 
be surveyed for meaning by focusing on the different ele- 
ments in the drawing, e.g., the significance of the face, the 
hands, the presence and absence of a line underneath the 
figure’s feet, etc., or by gaining an overall impression of 
the total figure. In the first method each of the features of 
the drawing is scrutinized for manifest and hidden symbolic 
meaning. This is essentially the approach favored by Mach- 
over (1949). Royal’s (1949) evaluation of this “sign” or 
“drawing characteristics” assessment procedure discloses that 
none is Statistically significant for differentiating between 
neurotic and control subjects. However, when scores for eight 
of these characteristics are pooled, approximating the holistic 
or impressionistic manner of interpretation, a "more signifi- 
cant" differentiation is discernible. 

The material elicited in the postdrawing inquiry is as 
valuable as the drawings for making inferences regarding 
personality dynamics since it affords an opportunity to s€- 
cure further pertinent data suggested in the drawings of the 
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MACHOVER FIGURE DRAWING TEST—ASSOCIATIONS? 
4. Age, Date.... No.........M-F: 1-2 


Procedure 


Associations 
(Doing) (Age) - . (Married) ............ 
(Children) .. . (Live with) ...... (More attached to) 
(Brothers or sisters) . .. (Kind of work) 
(Schooling) (Ambition) .. 
(Healthy) 


(Strong) - 
. (Best part) (Worst part) 
... (What's on his mind) 
. (Sad or happy) 
.. (Wish for most) 
(Bad points) 


(Smart) 
(Good looking) 
(Nervous type) . 
(Penis) «osos 
(What gets him angry) 
(Good points) 
(Mostly by himse 
(People say).. 


(Trust people) .......— 
(Get along with wile) (or parents) GT (Separated) 
(Run around) ........ (Wife (or husband) run around) .... 
(Sex with wife) (First sexual exp.) .. 
(Steady girl) . (Expect to marry). 
(Type of girl go out wt 
(Sex with boys) : 
(How often masturbate) -+-+ 
(Whom does he remind you of) 
(Like to be like him) 
alient's Self-Appraisal 
(Worst part of body) ... (Best part) 
(What's good about you) .. . (Bad about you) .... 
n from K. Machover, 
Figure, Springfield, Ill, 


(Afraid of them) 


th) 


(Ever approac Bed) es 
(What think of it). 


Personality Projection in 


1 Re ssi 
produc vi rmissi C 1 
ed with permissio . C. Thomas, 1919, 


the eee 

Paes of the Human 
» P. 31. 

oned in response to the 

mbles the thematic 


th the ex- 


ally menti 
edure reser 
s responses W1 


hu 

iue figures and/or actu 

i 'The PDI of this proc 
€ of dealing with the subject 
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ception that in place of the standardized stimuli present in 
the picture story technique, the highly personal and unique 
stimuli are created by the testee himself.’ 

The validity and reliability of the DAP Test will be dis- 
cussed as part of an overall evaluation of this technique. As 
applied to pathological and normal groups of subjects Modell 
and Potter (1949) report that there are sufficient differences 
in the human figures to enable them to differentiate among 
the patients suffering with arterial hypertension, peptic ulcer, 
and bronchial asthma. Berman, Klein, and Lippman (1951) 
test the diagnostic significance of four figure-drawing factors 
with a group of psychoneurotics by subdividing each of the 
four variables into relevant subelements with concomitant 
interpretations culled from various sources in the literature. 
For example, the second factor is presented in the accom- 
panying tabulation.? 


Differential or 
Variable Factors Significance 
IL Drawing as a Whole 
A. View 
l. Frontal—drawn by 


man Sex inversion 
9. Profile—drawn by 

woman Sex inversion 
3. Rear Psychopathic 
4. Rear view of female 

drawn by man Impotency 


B. Shading 


]. Excessive Anxiety, preoccupied 


2. Abnormal amount Submissiveness 
C. Erasures 

1l. General Anxiety 

9. Specific Disturbed concerning area 
D. Lines 

1. Quick, bold Cocksureness 

9. Rigid, formal Constricted 

3. Darkly drawn Anxiety 


? While this may increase the spontaneity and freedom of association, it 
does make a highly subjective technique even much more so. This cannot 
facilitate the plaguing problems of validity and reliability. i 

3 Reproduced in modified form. from A. B. Berman, A. A. Klein, and 
A. Lippman, Huma figure drawings as a projective technique, J. Genet. 
Psychol., 1951, 45:57-70, Table 1, pp- 60-61. 
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Differential or Variable 


Factors (continued) Significance (continued) 
E. Posture 
l. Leaning Slight insecurity 
9. Seated Manifest insecurity 


3. Straight up and 
down, arms and 


feet together Rigidity 
4. Lying down nude Sexual preoccupation 
5. Grotesque with in- 


congruities Deep emotional instability 


F. Movement 
1. Acceptable drawing 
2. Violent scene 
3. Lack 


Sign of brightness 
Aggressive 
Immaturity 


The other three factors in this diagnostic system are the "gen- 


eral aspects," the “details,” and the "accessories" (clothing, 
furniture, etc.) in the graphic production. These are con- 
sidered separately in terms of their component subelements, 
and then a total factor impression is pulled together from 
these elements. Figure 25 illustrates the analysis of the figures 
of a man and woman for differential factor ini 

These factors are correlated into a comprehensive report to 
Sive a picture of the subject's personality structure, dynamics, 
and intellectual level. The last sentence of the report sum- 
ming up the testee who drew the humans in Figure 25 is: 
“The patient is an intelligent, depressed, anxious, insecure, 
aggressive, and rebellious individual. He seems to reject the 
father and mother figures and to hold back a great deal of 
hostility toward them. He appears to identify himself with 
an idealized picture of a man" (p. 67) - This is an example 
of how the sign approach may be worked into a general im- 
Pression. Diagnostic classification is not the ultimate purpose 
in this kind of figure drawing analysis. . ] 

A survey of the voluminous literature about this technique 
and its modifications discloses that it has been employed to 
ferret out data for almost every conceivable kind of person- 
ality facet, utilizing many varieties of scoring and evaluative 
Procedures, Lehner and Gunderson (1952) and Albee and 
Hamlin (1949, 1950) are among those offering evidence for 
the reliability and validity of this technique as a means of 


Drawing of a Man Drawing of a Woman 


Ficure 25. The Analysis and Interpretation of the Man and Woman 
Drawings for Variable Factor II. 


Differential or Variable Factors Interpretation 


ew 
1. Man—Turning from left profile to half- Rejection 
right profile 
2. Woman—Turned slightly to left Normal 
B. Shading 
1. Man—Some shading 


2. Woman—Some shading 
C. Erasures 


1. Man—Around head and mouth Preoccupation 
Phallic symbols 
2. Woman—Around arm and shoulder Preoccupation 
Phallic symbols 
D. Lines 
1. Man—Firm Intelligent 
2. Woman—Sketchy Rejection 
. Posture 
1. Man—Lcaning Insecurity 
2. Woman—Leaning Insccurity 


F. Movement 
1. Man—Nonc 
2. Woman—None 


(Source: Reproduced in modified form from B. Berman, 
A. A. Klein, and A. Lippman, Human figure dr wings as a projective 
technique, J. Genet. Psychol., 1951, 45:57-70, Figures 2 and 3 and 
Table 2, pp. 64-65.) 
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studying personality dynamics a bit more objectively. Their 
studies show that it is feasible to assess the elements of the 
drawing on an objective scale as well as to subject the entire 
figure to pooled rater judgments with regard to degree of 
adjustment from the normal to the psychotic. The latter in- 
vestigators cite interjudge reliability of 977; the validity of 
judement of adjustment is .64—both coefficients significant 
at the 1 and 5 percent levels of confidence, respectively. 
While these results apply to productions by adult subjects, 
Martin and Damrin (1951) report equally positive results 
in regard to the usefulness of this test with children in the 
kindergarten and the first two grades. The figure drawing 
test has differentiated between male homosexuals and non- 
homosexuals (Barker, Mathis, and Powers, 1953), while 
its value for predicting lack of progress in psychotherapy is 
tentatively advanced by Fiedler and Siegel (1949) . 

The above favorable findings did not go unchallenged and 
unquestioned for long. R. H. Blum (1954) mts it no 
Consistent significant agreements between the DAP an sev- 
eral of the empirical criteria of personally oe 
Psychiatrists’ ratings, a battery of tests, pede rief wardme A 
ratings, This, of course, must not be ta p E e 
since the reliability of perdis TT, Cet inthe bat 
reliability and the validity of Me | aa 
tery, mod LA background, experience, and n of 
interpretation of behavior of the bee ip Fisher (1952) 
be established beyond questionable erm melee d 
in a more objective study, extracted 11 viva sista et 
ngs regarded by Machover as argon asi dne n8 
the schizophrenic from the normal. No i e e PEDRA 
Sstablished from the drawings ofthe two in sind a " 

he identical nondifferentiating vette and by uua Eos 
ations were r -ted by Stones! Js MUT 
Fisher (1950) The lino study involved cep Men. 
Or sign, and the general impression a eon vidis dcondad 
and interpretation of the drawings- y E api 
Studies revolved around the inappropria de 
Nique to differentiate among psychiatric à I z 
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categories rather than to unfold dynamics of behavior. More- 
over, insufficient attention had been paid to the significance 
of testees’ verbal associations during and after the drawing 


period. 


Inside-of-the-Body Test 


This modified version of the DAP Test has its origin not 
only in Machover's work but also in the writings of Schilder 
(1950) who pioneered in the clinical, neurological, and psy- 
choanalytical aspects of the development and significance of 
the body image for the individual. This technique is different 
in that the subject is instructed, according to Tait and Ascher 
(1955, p. 139), to “Draw the inside of the body, including 
all the organs." Three minutes later, he is instructed to 
"Draw a line from each organ to the outside and label the 
organ on or next to the line." Theirs is the only report on 
the use of this technique. The drawings of mentally ill, men- 
tally deficient, and normal persons are analyzed for organ 
systems drawn and omitted. Tentative norms and interpre- 
tive principles have been established on the basis of these 
drawings submitted by 100 neuropsychiatric patients, 100 
Naval Academy candidates, 50 medical and surgical patients, 
and 22 sixth graders. Not all omissions, the authors comment, 
have pathologically topical significance for the testee (a fact 
that is not too well accepted by some DAP enthusiasts) . For 
example, sixth graders do not identify the gender of their 
body drawing by means of sexual organs, while adults em- 
ploy this means of designating the sex of the body represen- 
tation. Figure 26 presents an Inside-of-the-Body drawing of 
an adjusted person (A) and a paranoid schizophrenic (B). 
The authors do not claim unquestioned validity for this 
technique as a psychiatric classifying instrument. Differentia- 
tion between psychiatric and nonpsychiatric subjects shows a 
great deal of overlap. The greater contribution is in making 
available clues to psychological and medical pathology of the 
patient either as a supplement to the interview oras a quick 
screening device. Their final conclusion is, in part, Further 
study will be made of the possible use of the test in psychiat- 


A 


Drawn by an 18-year-old, sin- 
Ble, high-school graduated Navy 
Scaman recruit who was ap- 
Proved for submarine school 
and found to be without any 
PSychiatric disability. 


Ficurr 26. Inside-of-the-Body Dr? 
as Paranoid Schizophrenia 
D. Tait and R. C. 
955, 17:139-148, Figure 1, p. 141; Figure 


(ns à Patient Diagnosed 
E ments (right). (Source: C. 
e dy Test, Psychosom. Med., 1 
^ p. 146.) 


ri l i . H . 
les screening and in the investiga 
€ms, especially the possible im] 
(p- 148). There can 
1 goal. 


Sy: D» 
Ystem emphasis 


wi ol s 
ith this immediate researcl 


House-Tree-Person 


This technique has been develo 
Y Buck for use with adults. Studies ap 
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Drawn by a 35-year-old married, 
college-graduated businessman with 
paranoid schizophrenia who had 
10 years of intensive outpatient 
psychotherapy. He has diabetes mel- 
litus, oculogyric crises, impotence, 
and almost overwhelming fantasies 
of being assaulted. 


an Adjusted Person (left) 
1 Plus Other Physical 
cher, Inside. 


wings of 


tion of psychosomatic prob- 
jlications of differences in 
be no disagreement 


Test (HTP) 


ved over a period of years 
pearing in the litera- 
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ture indicate its widespread use in the service of children. 
The essential concept for the person portion of the ATP 
Test need not be repeated in the light of the rationale dis- 
cussed for the two preceding tests. However, the house and 
tree aspects of this procedure need some elaboration. Un- 
fortunately none is available in Buck's Manual (1948) be- 
yond this statement: "It is postulated: (1) that each of the 
drawn wholes (House, Tree, and Person) is to be regarded 
as a self-portrait, as well as the drawing of a specific or com- 
posite House, Tree, or Person, since subjects are believed to 
draw only those characteristics of a given whole which they 
some way regard as essential, and often those characteristics 
are found on objective appraisal to bear little resemblance to 
that which the subject says he has reproduced . . ." (p. 4). 

This can hardly be considered an adequate theoretical 
statement or a satisfactory explanation of why the HTP en- 
joys such widespread use. The simple assumption appears to 
be that the subject's drawing activity is symbolically identical 
whether it is in response to the request to produce a house, 
or tree, or person. 

The test is easily administered. The testee uses a pencil to 
draw a house, tree, and person (achromatic form) on either 
the form devised by Buck or on plain white paper. Buck re- 
quires a rather close observation of the time elements, the 
Sequence of the appearance of the graphic details, and re- 
cording of verbalizations and emotional behavior. This is 


followed by an elaborate postdrawing interrogation (PDI) 
consisting of 64 questions about the pictures. 


A further step 
has been added by Buck 


c e (1951) requiring the subject to re- 
peat his drawing performance using any combination of cray- 
ons (chromatic HTP) made available for this purpose. An 
abbreviated PDI of 20 simplified questions is the final step. 

The scoring is quite complicated and covers in a syste- 
matic manner every possible aspect of these pictures. Each 
detail is defined so as to reduce to a minimum the examiner's 
subjectivity. On the basis of the grand total raw 


] score ac- 
cruing to the three drawings, the subject’s intellectual level 


may be determined. The method of qualitative analysis lead- 
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ing to the disclosure of personality dynamics is distantly akin 
to the inkblot approach in that inferences are drawn from 
the configurational and detailed qualities of the pictures. 
Buck gives interpretive concepts with evidence from cases. 
The validity and reliability data are presented by implication 
rather than by statistical correlations. Landisburg (1947) 
strongly supports this technique. She presents a series of 
drawings and gives an interpretive analysis of each—with no 
outside criteria for the validity of these interpretations. 
Subsequent studies with this procedure disclose a decided 
preference for a nonformal interpretation of the data. Jolles 
(1952) assessed several hypotheses applicable to children 
and concluded: (1) that children tend to draw persons of 
their own sex first and that this bears out Buck's contention 
that the gender of the drawn person represents the felt sex 
role of the child; (2) that opposite-sexed drawings are to be 
and (3) that drawing a “phallic 
tree” (so called because Jolles has found this to resemble in 
one way or another the male phallus) is symbolic of a psy- 
chosexual concern (not necessarily pathologic) by the testee. 
Michal-Smith (1953) finds that the “line quality” character- 
istic of the HTP figures is related to abnormal electroence- 
phalographic (EEG) readings and may be a predictor of 
some cerebral pathology. Y ; 
Sloan (1954) points out that Jolles' studies have not in any 


Way validated the HTP but have merely presented a series 


Of observations with some inferences drawn therefrom re- 
he subjects. His 


Sarding the psychosexual development of t 
review of other H TP investigations elicits the comment that 
the inferences are themselves "implicit" rather than "ex- 


plicit.” The consensus (Buros, 1953) is that the HTP tech- 
nique may be fruitful in the hands of a skilled clinician who 
ards of a scientist and 


appreciates when he is using the stand n s 
of an artist, i.e., who knows when the concepts being use 


àre anchored to acceptable evidence and when the concepts 
have been formulated with insufficient verification of their 
basic postulates. It is too complex for service in a busy clinic, 
and the data may not warrant the time and the effort put 


interpreted with caution; 
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into obtaining them. Most of those who have written about 
o 3 ` D ? 
the HTP agree on the need for caution and further valida- 
o 
tion research. 


Finger Painting 


Formal observation of the finger painting activities of chil- 
dren as a source of information regarding differences is at- 
tributed to Shaw (1934) . Others subsequently have exploited 
this method, but the earliest systematic exploration is Na- 
poli's (1946) monograph, Finger-Painting and Personality 
Diagnosis. Like the other drawing techniques, this is rooted 
in the logic of the reflective nature of the individual's self- 
expression in pictorial productivity. In brief, the content 
and manner of producing the painting are media of expres- 
sive behavior which originate in the personality structure 
and dynamics of the painter. The freedom is almost com- 
plete since the verbal instructions do not limit the subject 
to any particular content. The only restrictions are the 
size of the paper and the variety of finger paints. 

Napoli (1946) states that the diagnostic role of finger 
painting is no greater than its therapeutic value 
multaneous process is going on; as the individu 
his needs and press, this very expression acts 
valve for the release of some tension. 

As recommended by Napoli, the materi 
ing include six nonpoisonous pigments— 
green, red, and yellow—that are w 
sistant surface for 


, Le, ‘a si- 
al expresses 
as a safety 


als for finger paint- 
blue, black, brown, 
ater soluble, a water-re- 
painting, finger paint paper 22 by 16 
inches with a clay glaze side for receiving the paint, a large 
pan for wetting the paper and a small pan for holding water 
which the subject can sprinkle on the glazed paper as re- 
quired, a spatula for removing the paint from containers, 
and rags and a pail of water for cleaning up. Some demon- 
stration may be necessary to acquaint the testee with the 
different kinds of lines that can be made with various parts 
of the hand, but in general the subject is permitted free- 
dom in his work. In group work occasional Observations are 
made, while in individual observation there is a great deal 
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that can be recorded and utilized in an interpretation of the 
dynamics being unfolded. The production may be evaluated 
on a large number of elements, but the present trend is to 
obtain a symbolic interpretation of the overall painting aided 
and abetted by the subject's verbalizations as he attempts 
to explain what he is doing or has done. The formal aspects 
age Finger-Painting Record Form 
that is not too widely used. Napoli's Manual cites six cases, 
complete with drawings, associations, observations, and diag- 
noses. The dynamics of behavior and the causative factors 
in behavior are secondary to the subject's stories and the 
diagnosis. In a subsequent paper, Napoli (1947) discusses 
à series of interpretive concepts involving the selection of 
color (s) , type (s) of motion, rhythm, texture, balance, and 
Order. Symbolism in the paintings and the latent meanings 
in the testee's verbalizations play important roles in these 
Mterpretive principles. These have been empirically derived, 
but they have not been verified in an acceptable manner. 
Some of the notions are not too far removed from intuitive 
Clinical judgments. Napoli is aware of the lack of adequate 
validity data. This work, however, is being done within the 
context of the usual validation framework. Campbell and 
Gold (1952) report a positive relationship between the ma- 
terial from | psychiatric interviews and psychological tests, 
on the one hand, and finger painting signs, on the other, 
for a mentally ill population. O'Grady (1954) used this 
technique with intellectually retarded children to establish 
differentiating signs between retarded and problem children. 

An Boal uation: of this technique leads to the conclusion 
that objectivity in interpretation js not a strong characteristic 
Of the users of this device. The research has been quite 
Sparse, but its greatest application is in child eee mos 
Primarily as a play or therapeutic device, M ue h is a 
latory quality is usually not overlooked. If m or ee 
reason, the finger painting technique has found a place 


among the clinical tools. 
wo minor versions of the 
Sie Scribbling Game (Elkisch, 
954). The former is a therapeu 


are checked on a four-p 


free drawing techniques are 
1948) and Doodles (Berger, 
tic tool which has been 
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developed into a diagnostic technique. Elkisch avers that 
she can deduce dynamic material as a result of observing 
a child's activity with various writing instruments (pencil, 
crayon) and even clay. The unique value of this approach 
lies in following the individual's productions over a period 
of time, paying particular attention to the changes in the 
nature and content of graphic activity and the verbalizations. 
'The doodling procedure is well known because newspapers 
occasionally print the doodles of famous persons with at- 
tempts at interpretation. The assumption is simple—that 
this is another vehicle by which unconscious motivation, 
personality dynamics, and attitudes find expression. Prinz- 
horn (1923) and others have reported their own unverified 
findings of the role of doodling in differentiating among 
psychiatric groups. Berger (1954) studied doodles and per- 
sonality assessment a bit differently. Whereas in most of the 
investigations subjects were asked to produce some sort of 
design (on the level of awareness), Berger collected the 
lecture notebooks of 57 students and studied the doodles 
made by these persons presumably while listening to lec- 
tures in class sessions. The doodles were formally surveyed 
for spatiality or degree of tightness; shading or fill in; and 
size of the design. In addition, the subjects took the Guilford- 
Martin Personality Test (1948) as the criterion for the 
measurable aspects of personality with which three doodling 
attributes could be compared. Briefly, Berger obtained a 
correlation of .75 between graphic constriction or tightness 
and neurotic tendency or N (ie., the more constricted the 
individual, the higher the neurotic index on the personality 
inventory) ; filling in or shading the doodle design was di- 
rectly related to submissiveness and inferiority feelings (I); 
and, finally, the size of the design correlated positively with 
G-M general activity but only to the extent of indicating a 
trend because of the varying sizes of the notebook pages. 


The Graphomotor Technique 


Elkisch contends (1951) that the Scribbling Game, applied 
to adults with some minor differences, is the parent of the 
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Graphomotor Technique. Kutash, on the other hand, at- 
tributes to Gehl the original idea which culminated in this 
procedure (Kutash and Gehl, 1954). The theoretical struc- 
ture is rooted in the hypothesis that the activity of an in- 
dividual expresses the basic personality make-up. With 
regard to the testee, they write: "Thus, his graphomotor 
production, his behavior during the test, his ideation while 
expressing himself in psychomotor fashion, his recall and 
at he did, his visual perception of an deline- 


conception of wh 
associations to the content are all 


ation of content, and his 
manifestations of his personality in action” (p. 31). 

The testee is blindfolded during the first portion of the 
test. After being given a pencil he is instructed to ". . . move 
the pencil freely on the paper but try not to make anything 
1n particular." This activity goes on for five minutes and 
Is repeated on a second sheet for another five minutes. With 
the blindfold still on, the subject is asked to tell what he 
two sheets and the ideas he had in mind 
ts. The second part of the test 
ne at a time, under an onion- 
. outline any objects, pic- 


has drawn on the 
When working on the shee 
1S to expose the two sheets, © 
Skin sheet with instructions to ` 
tures or figures, of any kind whatsoever, that you see or can 
i iz) i H cc 7 o AAC 4 
Imagine," Finally, the testee is asked to associate to each of 
the objects, pictures, or figures he labels. This is followed 
by RES Ui Ee Wen x of elements in th 
PY the formal scoring of a large number of oe ; he 
subject's productions This is accomplished with a six-page 
Individual Record Blank. It is interesting to note that three 
9r four pages of this blank are devoted to an analy ol the 
Subjects verbalizations. It would seem that the testee’s idea- 
tion and thought content play prominent roles in gaining 
insi = s i ics. 
Msights into personality structure and din TETUR 
Kutash and Gehl cite high reliability data lot scu g 
Procedures. With regard to the validity of this tec ine 
ix o ] Bae 'ee : 
they detail 17 test signs that differentiate between normals 
an 5 ? 2 r the viewpomt of the 
1d schizophrenics. More useful, from ee ales proposed 
Clinical m n -e the interpretive principles propos 
J Le rcs: sid " t factors. For example: 
Y the -< for the various tes : : 
à matos Jor tae . express his degree of 
encil Pressure— The subject 7273 PA eni uate on tl 
agoressi SS unt of pressure he exerts on the 
Sression through the amoun 
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pencil. Thus, heavy pressure may represent a greater amount 
E ressi ss while light pencil pressure reflects passiv- 
of aggressiveness ght p P 
ity" (pp- 19-80). om à 
This goes on to stress the variations in pressure as mo- 
o H H H . 
tivated by fluctuations in aggressiveness due to the waxing 
and waning of tension and conflicts. No evidence beyond 
clinical observations is offered to support this and other 
principles detailed in the Manual. 


TECHNIQUES WITH PART DESIGN STIMULUS 


In this group of projective personality evaluation tech- 
niques the subject is confronted with some lines, arcs, and 
suggestive partial patterns with instructions to complete the 
picture in any way desired. 


Horn-Hellersberg Test (H-H Test) 


Designed for subjects 3 years of age and over, this tech- 
nique was first explored in a systematic manner by Hellers- 
berg (1945-1949, 1950) and built, in part, on lines extracted 
from famous paintings and used in the Horn Art Aptitude 
Test (1939-1951). “The blank," wrote Hellersberg (1950, 
p. 9), "with its lines which both stimulate and restrict, 
plus the directions, provides a task which approximates de- 
mands that individuals meet in everyday living. Therefore 
the test can be considered a reduced reality demand. Upon 
analyzing the products of the drawings as well as the com- 
ments made by the subject, we found this procedure a wel- 
come medium for the study of the individual's relation to 
reality." 

'The assumption is that somehow the testee's completion 
of the lines into some pattern or design is meaningfully re- 
lated to his needs and press and the manner of meeting 
them. The rationale is not much different from the logic 
behind the DAP, for example, with the excpeption that some 
limitation is placed on the completeness of the subject's free- 
dom. It is difficult to see, however, how the testee's "relation 
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to reality" is any more inherent in these lines extracted 
from famous paintings than amy other random or specific 


pattern of lines. 

The test consists of a four 
pages contain four squares each, 
single blank square. The squares of the first three pages 
have two to four lines in each, around which the subject 
completes the design. Figure 27 illustrates page I. 

The testee is requested to draw a picture in each of the 
Squares using the lines printed therein. This is followed by 
à postdrawing interview in which the tester attempts to se- 
Cure topical data in an atmosphere of impersonality since 
the questions are centered about the drawn pictures rather 
than the subject himself. Each of the pictures is probed 
as minutely as the testee will permit. The examiner ana- 
lyzes the graphic productions on a chart which evaluates 
the drawings with regard to their “relation to reality from 
a close tie to the everyday world of the individual at one 
€nd to “loss of reality contact” at the other. Additional areas 
Of assessment are the extent of emotionality expressed in 
the drawings and the presence and use of such defense mech- 
anisms as repression and rationalization. The form elements 
are also scrutinized for composition, movement, originality, 
9r conventionality, etc. Finally, due consideration 1s given 
to the individual's associations and verbalizations obtained 
during the suggested intensive postdrawing interview. Hel- 
lersberg has administered this test to quite a large adolesc ent 
Population and to a group of Pueblo children. The evi- 
dence supporting the interpretive assumptions of this test 
1$ insufficient. The concept of reality requires further study 
and it may very well be that this technique 1s the appropriate 
tool for that job. It is also a feasible means of se 
the stages in the development of the child's percepuon i 
his milieu as graphic representations reflect this go 
Ames and Hellersberg (1949) have accomplished this 


-page booklet. The first three 
while the last page has a 


for children 3 to 11 years of age- It is with regard to the 
deviations from the peerage group of a given child that 
measured. However, 
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Figure 27. Horn-Hellersberg Test, Page I. (Source: E. F. Hellers- 
berg, Horn-Hellersberg Test, New Haven, Conn., The 


Author, 1945- 
1949.) 
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divergence from group conformity need not necessarily mean 
reality loss. Certainly much of the dynamically significant 
material stems from the usual associations elicited in con- 


nection with the pictures. 


Modifications of the Horn-Hellersberg Technique 


A variation of the H-H Test is the Geo- 
tt (1950) in which the sub- 
a single mimeographed 


_Grosicn TE 
sign ‘Test by Reichenberg-Hacke 
ject is given a sheet of paper with 
geo (metric) (de) sign as in Figure 28. 

he testee is asked to draw anything 
and then to verbalize his associations. 
This is followed up with a written 
introspective report of the subject's 
emotional and intellectual feelings, 
attitudes, and reactions during the 
drawing period. The figures are €x- 
amined for several features: the de- 
n is integrated 
the extent. of 
he total 


Ent 3 : 
Sree to which the geosig! 
i à 

nto the final drawing; 


Constriction or expansion oft f . 
Figure 28. Design 


fieure nants eO- 

oe beyond the limits of de Qu for the Geosign Test. 
gn; details; movement; shading: amd (Source: W. Reichen- 
in the completed berg-Hackett, The Geo- 
sign Test, Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1950, 


detectable mood 

drawing, In additio 
characteristics are included, viz. 
Hy of the lines, their fluidity and 
cations in directionality, pressure, 
c 


n, some formal 
qual- 


heses differ little from those postu- 
techniques. The emphasis of 
sefulness as an adjust- 


The interpretive hypot 
n for the other drawing tec 
sies technique, however, 1$ OI its u Exe 

Nt screening device. Reliability data are not available, 
While validit “evidence is not systematically presented be- 
Toud Biss dion with blot findings, judges 
‘tings of testees, and California Personality Test scores. 

i ith this technique for a 


oo li ; 
© little work has been done W! 
alue. 


Rorschach Ink 


defini s il ay 
inite conclusion regarding its V 
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SYMBOL ELABORATION TEST (SET). Krout's (1953) 
Symbol Elaboration Test (SET) is another version of the 
completion-type test. The test consists of a series of 11 stim- 
ulus patterns representative of a symbolic expression of a 
phase of life experiences. For example, the first stimulus pat- 
tern is a semicircle 


(^. 
The symbolism is given in these terms (Krout, 1953, p. 4): 
“1. The semi-circle pattern. It seems to be a safe assumption 
that any human society provides its members with the expe- 
rience of ‘femaleness.’ This implies only that every individ- 
ual learns to differentiate between the two sexes.” 
Another stimulus pattern consists of two semicircles 


Dd: 


“2. The counter-opposed semi-circle pattern. One semi-circle 
has been assumed to mobilize attitudes toward the quality 
we designate as ‘femaleness.’ Going one step further, we 
could assume that this same concept could be utilized to 
test attitudes toward females generalized as ‘female society.” 
For this reason, it seemed desirable to devise a field con- 
taining more than one semi-circle” (p. 5). 

Other patterns contain an horizontal line, i.e., *maleness" 
and the Freudian genital symbol, two crossing lines symbolic 
of “male society” or “interaction between males,” and so on 
for the entire series of eleven stimulus patterns, each of which 
is firmly planted in Freudian universal symbolism. Valida- 
tion evidence for five groups—normal children, normal adults, 
children with behavior problems, adults in psychotherapy. 
and an Indian group—is reported. The validity criteria are 
case histories; ratings by teachers, counselors, and therapists; 
findings on other projective and psychometric tests: and a 
variety of ratings with regard to peer relationships and socio- 
economic status. The validity estimates are qualitative state- 
ments of the relationship between SET data and the above 
criteria ranging from complete corroboration to degrees of 
contradiction in the findings. 
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On the basis of the drawings of 169 subjects in the five 
groups named above, Krout reports an overwhelming per- 
centage of corroboration between the symbolic meanings of 
the drawings and supportive evidence from other sources 
(the criterion data). Having accepted the universality of 
the symbolic stimulus patterns, the conclusion is drawn that 
emotional dynamics can be inferred from the nature of the 
subject's completions and associations thereto. The implied 
dynamics are more applicable to persons in the American 
culture than to the Indian culture. The last finding seems 
to decrease the strength of the argument for the universality 
of the symbols—a fact which militates against the basic 
rationale of this technique since it is fundamentally founded 
on the acceptance of the symbols "0. . as carrying certain 
' The role of verbal associations 
to the inquiry questions is to provide insight into the testee's 
attitudes toward these symbols. The whole procedure rests 
9n the acceptance of universal symbolism and its psycho- 
analytical interpretation. The Freudian-oriented clinician is 
Most comfortable with this type of technique. s 

Compierion Test. A unidimensional drawing-comple- 
tion test is Franck's (1954) Completion Test for assessment 
along the masculinity-femininity dimension. Figure 29 is a 
Sample of the stimulus pattern on page I of the test. 

Franck and Rosen (1949) explain that a culture-free test 
Of psychosexual role-taking is necessary in order to minimize 
deliberate dissembling in the direction of social acceptability. 
Verbal questions, no matter how well disguised, usually re- 
Veal their purpose. A projective test, reason Franck and Ro- 
Sen, can be much more subtle in its approach since the sub- 
Ject does not recognize the essential nature of both the 
Stimuli and the resulting graphic productions. Unitke se 
Preceding test, the differentiation in role-playing 15 based on 
€mpirical evidence rather than universal symbolism. 


o 36 : at ey 
he testee is instructed to complete the 36 ae porate 
do not seem to be any suggestions with eee to me n 

ue ri 1 r the draw- 
the testee's verbalizations either during or after a 
d n accordance 
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Ficure 29. Page I of the Franck Completion Test. (Source: K. 
Franck and E. Rosen, A projective test of masculinity-femininity, 
J. Consult. Psychol., 1949, 13:247-256, Figure 1, p. 248.) 
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Wi A 
: ith a schedule detailed in the Manual. The criteria of the 
Ma ied (/) and femininity (+) of various features 
o he drawings are derived from standards established on 
50 male a 5 ; An i i 
uua and 150 female college students. An illustration 
í discriminating elements empirically determined with 
: ve groups is the tendency of men to close stimulus areas 
EH Eden 
vhereas women leave them open, as 1n Figure 30. 


FEMALE 


Fiure 30. Men and Women's Completion 
Tendencies for Stimulus Pattern 30 (S30) of the 
Franck Completion Test. (Source: K. Franck and 
E. Rosen, A projective test of masculinity-femi- 
ninity, J. Consult. Psychol., 1949, 13:247-256, 


Figure 3, p. 252. 


principles and models for assigning a 
Masculine check (/) or a feminine plus (+) sign to each 
completed figure is part of the Manual as well as norms for 
the masculinity-femininity quality of the drawings by men 
and women subjects. The authors report high interscorer 


agreement for rating the drawings of the standardization 
lifferentiate significantly the 


Subjects, These same scores © 
Sraphic production of men and women. This may serve as 
reliability and validity evidence for the skill of the scorers, 
but the instrument itself has not yet been validated. The 
Authors recoenize the experimental status of this technique 
and invite continued research in suggested areas. One such 
Study is Shepler’s (1951) investigation of the value of a 


Projective test of masculinity-femininity with two psycho- 
degree of male-female dif- 


meti; e 5 
f etric inventories. The highest i ale 
-Crentiation was obtained by the Completion Test, indicat- 
Wg that men and women completed stimulus drawings in 


A key with scoring 
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a different manner. Extent of masculinity-femininity must 
be inferred from these differences. 


TECHNIQUE WITH COMPLETE DESIGN STIMULUS 


The technique in this category is administered with the 
help of a standard set of visual stimuli. The task is for the 
subject to reproduce exactly what is received through 
the visual sense modality. The prototype test which will be 


discussed in this section is the Bender-Gestalt Visual Motor 
Test. 


Bender-Gestalt Visual Motor Test (B-G) 


Bender (1938) borrowed from the principles of Gestalt 
psychology (M. Wertheimer, 1923) to develop a clinical 
evaluation technique for subjects 4 years of age and over. In 
using Wertheimer’s stimulus patterns, Figure 31, Bender 
postulated that perceiving them was not a summation of iso- 
lated parts. Rather, their perception was a total organized 
process in which the perceiver contributed to this organiz- 
ing activity. She wrote: 


The final gestalt is, therefore, composed of the original pattern 
in space (visual pattern), the temporal factor of becoming and 
the personal-sensory-motor factor. There is a tendency not only 
to perceive gestalten but to complete gestalten and to recognize 
them in accordance with principles biologically determined by 
the sensory motor pattern of action. This pattern of action may 
be expected to vary in different maturation or growth levels and 
in pathological states organically or functionally determined 
(p. 5). (Italics added.) 


Briefly, it was Bender’s contention that the individual's 
perceptual organizing activity was reflected in the end prod- 
uct and that part of the organizational process inhered in 
the subject's psychological and/or organic state ( 
recognized the adaptability of this technique 
tool and applied this test to a wide v 


s). Bender 
as a clinical 
ariety of psychiatric 
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and organi i 

uM organic states. The purpose of testing was to detect 
eio pathological conditions and the reason for the diver- 
gence of the reproduced designs from the models. 


8 


kO 
Ficure 31. The Bender-Gestalt Visual Motor Test 
Designs. (Source: L. Bender, A visual motor gestalt test 
and its clinical use, Amer. Orthopsychiat. Assoc. Res. 


Monogr., 1938, 3, Plate I, p- 4) 


c reproductions of two patients 
32 (A) is the protocol of a 
ca (general paresis) pa- 
ecord of a 39-year-old 


aus sri in the graphi 
Stina ot in Figure 32. Figure 777 
ig celd female dementia paralytic 
“nt, while Figure 32 (B) is the T 


em : = 
ale schizophrenic. 
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Compare the reproductions in this figure with the model 
designs in Figure 31 for an appreciation of the differences 
in the total figures and the absence, presence, and distor- 
tion of details. The paretic [Figure 32 (A)] produces frag- 
mented micrographic reproductions because of “. . . a pov- 
erty of impulses, a tendency to fragment the structure of 
the gestalten . . . determined by (their) superficial appear- 
ance" (Bender, 1938, p. 80). The subject is confused be- 
cause of the organic pathology and its psychological mani- 
festations and therefore shows no interest in the situation. 
The designs of the schizophrene show significant indices of 
her condition: marked constriction of the figures, rotation 
of most of the reproductions from the horizontal to the verti- 
cal plane, dissociation or fragmentation in a bizarre manner 
[see Figures 4 and 5 in Figure 32 (B) ], use of dots in place 
of lines, and distortion of the total configuration of some of 
the designs. 

Billingslea (1948) devised one of the first schemes for 


Scoring the B-G reproductions. He included 63 indices in 


his procedure for enhancing the objectivity of measurement 


and scoring, His overall conclusion on the basis of a study 
of neurotic and normal soldiers did not support favorable 
Validity and reliability. However: he did feel that this tech- 
nique could be meaningful to the clinician who observed 
behavior in this standard testing situation and used these 
9r deriving inferences regarding personality dynamics. 

e been developed by Peek and 
Quast (1951) and Pascal and Suttell (1951). The latter is 
the better-known and more widely used scheme. Both detail 
minutely the various categories of scoring the reproductions. 
s are profusely illustrated to help the 
igns for the various elements 
quote interscorer reliability 
eliability fairly consistent 


Other scoring systems hav 


A he scoring manual 

igi d evaluate the drawn des 
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ut not high. The authors feel that yp 
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the R £ reliability 4 
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tween neurotic and psychotic groups. Addington (1952) and 
Lonstein (1954) report favorable results with the Pascal 
and Suttell scoring system and offer their findings as evi- 
dence for the validity of the B-G Test. ] 

Its greatest use clinically is to help in the detection 
of brain damage. This test lends itself much less than the 
other drawing-completion techniques to eliciting behavioral 
dynamics. Diagnostic inferences are based on the manner 
of executing the model reproductions as well as the final 
product since both reflect the perceptual organizing process. 
Distortion and misperceptions reveal by their graphic rep- 
resentations whether they stem from faulty cortical organi- 
zation or dissociated loss of contact with the reality of the 
model designs. It would be extrapolating beyond the data 
to imply idiodynamics from this alone. 

There is one modification of the B-G Test that merits 
mention. The subject may be shown the model designs and 
asked to reproduce them with any changes desired, This is 
followed by an association inquiry to secure the subject's 
reasons for the divergence from the models. This, of course, 
approaches more closely the type of procedure for the tech- 
niques discussed earlier in this chapter. The elaborations 
and verbalizations add more material with which the tester 
may make dynamic personality inferences, There are many 
claims but little evidence for the flights of fancy taken by 


some clinical psychologists in the interpretation of the sym- 
bolism read into the elaborations. 


SUMMARY 


The drawing techniques enjoy the 
range of freedom in administration and response. But this 
is insufficient to warrant their unrestricted use for person- 
ality assessment. The first Category, those without models, 
are the least limiting but also the least objective from the 
point of view of scoring. The Variety of productions makes 
classification in other than broad areas very difficult. The re- 
sult is a series of categories which are too inclusive or, to put 


advantage of a wide 
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it another way, which are not specific enough to make ob- 
Jective measurement more than an unrealized hope. Further- 
more, where some semblance of measurement objectivity 
has been achieved, it is not accompanied by an equal degree 
of interpretation objectivity. 

The semistructured drawing tests which offer the testee 
à starting point do reduce the range of responsiveness and 
make possible some mechanical measuring schemes. Ob- 
Jectivity is thus increased, but the problems of interpreta- 
tion still remain to be solved. In the final category, an imita- 
tive task ordinarily limits completely the spontaneity and 


freedom of self-expression by the subject. The very nature 
Of the test yields graphic productions that can be objectively 
Measured with ruler, compass, and graph charts for length, 
Width, angularity, rotation from the major axis, etc, This 


1S very acceptable, but it reduces the degree of insight into 


Personality dynamics that may be inferred. ' 
ation of the drawing and drawing-com- 


at they are prone to permit too easy 
amics on insufficient grounds. 

est and interscorer reliabilities may be established for most 
of them, Validity, on the other hand, is not a strong char- 
acteristic of these procedures. This has not deterred clini- 
cians from their continued use. What 1s essential now is 
Continued and intensive systematic evaluation of the data 
to establish more accurate validity and reliability. 


An overall evalu 
Pletion techniques is th 
inferences of personality dyn 


ADDENDUM 
There is an approach to personality evaluation, called 
€xpressive movement, which is now beginning to receive 


More attention from American psychologists. It includes 
ad shake, sitting and standing 


lar mentee me 
Positions ine gestures, gai re, 1958; C. Wolf, 1945, 1952; 
s, and speech (see Victor 2 d W. Allport 

SHE G oae Allport and Vernon, 1933/04 Ses pene 
and Vernon define the area of expressive movement as being 
- concerned with individual differences in the jhe pied 

di Performing adaptive acts, considered as dependent less 
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upon external and tem porary conditions than upon 2 
ing qualities of personality" (p. 23). This description : iva 
purview of the study of expressive movement is so inclusiv 
that there is very little about the person, his daily acts and 
activity, that cannot be considered as an aspect of this tech- 
nique. : 
Handwriting analysis, or graphology, as discussed here 
differs from the popular variety in that the evaluations are 
theoretically the result of systematically controlled investi- 
gations of the relationship between handwriting features 
and personality attributes. Furthermore, these studies are 


replicable, thus permitting cross validation by other re- 


searchers. The early history of the efforts to relate hand- 


writing to personality attributes is more authoritative than 
authentic. The beginnings of scientific procedure are as- 
cribed to Klages’ (Stein-Lewinson, 1938) attempts to develop 
fundamental concepts of associating human character with 
graphological expressions. G. W. Allport and Vernon (1933) 
brought this technique rather dramatically to the attention 
of American psychologists as a device to be investigated fur- 


ther, 
Victor (1952) describes handwriting as spatial motion 
which leaves behind a graphic record of th 


e personality 
He presents in detail 
sis which is an admixture of 
€ interpretation and the wariness of 
less emphasis on the latter. The diffi- 
culty with the mass experimental mode of standardizing 
graphological personality data is that the group average does 
not tell the story of the individual. It is for this reason that 
experimental evidence is by far the smallest part of the 
foundation for the science of graphol 

have approached the issues in handwriti 

objectively than the accumul 
tor. Secord (1949) reports hi 
50 sets of line draw 
stories. The handwri 
late slightly above ct 


Structure and dynamics of the writer. 
a method of handwriting analy. 
the artistry of intuitiv 
scientific caution, with 


$ study in which judges match 
ings, handwriting samples, and TAT 


ting samples and line drawings corre- 


hance, while handwriting samples and 
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TAT stories correlate no better than chance. J. E. Bell 
(1948) reviews the history and present status of handwrit- 
ing analysis and cites investigations designed to relate hand- 
writing to personality both atomistically and holistically. He 
is impressed with the lack of adequate validity evidence to 
support handwriting analysis as a proper means for person- 
ality assessment. Some of the studies he characterizes as 
being poorly designed, although the “better” experiments 
do not yield any more significant results. In fairness, though, 
he does express the opinion that handwriting may be a 
source of pertinent personal data regarding the client of the 
clinical psychologist. 

‘Twenty-two handwriting signs, such as ‘upper zone 
height," “mid-zone height,” etc. show insignificant correla- 
tion with personality traits, €.g- emotional stability, intel- 
ligence, etc. (Birge, 1954). Birge does not describe his 
findings as negative evidence for handwriting analysis as a 
personality evaluative technique. Rather he points out that 
too little is known about personality variables and their con- 
gruence with behavioral signs to give better than inconclusive 
results. a 

Gesture precedes speech and writing as a means of com- 
munication. And even after speech has been acquired, char- 
acteristic gestures remain with the individual. Not only the 
hands butother parts of the body also assume roles as organs 
of expression. The motoric features of behavior become part 
of the person’s style of response so that he can be oni ie 
from his gait, speech, general posture, or almost any other 
behavioral manifestation. Two 


assumptions, according to 
G. W. Allport and Vernon (1933) are involved here: first, 
that personality is consisten 


t and is reflected in the individ- 
Ual's action; second, that behavior or self. sp ipse a 
are themselves consistent for the same person puel a 
time and for the individuals 1 the group. The la 
simpler to study than the former. 


Interpretation of expres- 
sive movements is dependent upon establishing the validity 
and reliability of these two assumptions. In 


this same survey 
an report favorably on 
Allport and Vernon find that they can I y 
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the meaningfulness of motor acts as mirroring the personal- 
ity, They point out that this conclusion holds with regard 
to the "broader aspects" and not for the specific and con- 
sistent congruence between a motor act and a personality 
variable. Wolff and Precker’s (1951) later survey of the va- 
lidity and consistency of seven modes of expression and 
personality—facial, hands, gait, literary and artistic style, 
style of speech, painting and drawing, and handwriting— 
shows favorable results for identifying persons and for un- 
derstanding behavior. This is an important ingredient in 
the diagnostic analysis and understanding of the dynamics 
of the child in play analysis and play therapy. With ever 
increasing interest in developing the theory and efficiency 


of the projective method, this projective technique will be- 
come more useful.* 


* The student interested in further exploration of the role of psychomotor 
activity in personality evaluation would do well to read King's Psychomotor 
Aspects of Mental Disease and Witkin's Personality Through Perception. 
King’s major conclusions point out that motor activity is an essential feature 
of adaptation and mental disorder is reflected in disturbed psychomotor ac- 
tivity. Therefore, understanding the nature and etiology of psychomotor 
dysfunction leads to insight into the underlying personality dynamics, 


13. THE ASSOCIATION METHOD 


Teo EVENTS BECOME JOINED WHEN THEY OCCUR 
together in time and space. Thus, by repeated usage in the 
American culture, “ham” will most often elicit the response 


s ” m H e : 
eggs." The same psychological phenomenon Is seen in the 


55° 
temporal-spatial field of the individual. It is not unreason- 


able to assume that a word (or words) symbolic of an idea 
(or ideas) can elicit another word (or words) representa- 
tive of an associated idea (or ideas) . Whereas common or 
repeated usage accounts for the socially stereotyped word 
associations, so must the repetition of ideas and experiences 
In the life of the individual store up personal stereotypes. 
These "await" the proper stimulus word(s) to bring them 
to the level of awareness and overt verbalization.' This, 
in essence, describes the theoretical framework for the tech- 
niques discussed in this chapter. Close examination of the 
Process discloses that the association method is not too differ- 
ent from the inkblot, thematic, OT drawing procedures. In 
each the testee is required to dip into his apperceptive mass 
or storehouse of knowledge in order to respond to the blots, 
Pictures, and stimulus patterns. Since the person 15 the source 
as well as the locus of acts, his experiences, needs, press, 
and attitudes furnish the content of which behavior is the 
Observable, recordable, and, in many instances, the measur- 
able manifestations. The test liate concern is to 


er's immec 
elicit behavior which will lead to the dynamic inferences 
c, that th 


essions of the individual's private world. 


c stimulus and response words are 


lec 
T The assumption is, of cours 
expr 
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and interpretations that characterize the individual’s per- 
ceptual organization and response to the forces in his life 
space. l ; 

The techniques considered in this chapter are word-asso- 
ciation, sentence-completion, and story-completion proce- 
dures and their modified versions. The division is based on 
the nature of the stimulus—a word, a phrase, sentence (s) , 
or ideas—to which the subject must respond with the first 
word, phrase, sentence (s) , and further elaborations to com- 
plete the engram or memory picture engendered by the 
stimulus. These stimuli are administered verbally and visu- 
ally. The common threads running through these tests are 
the dynamic aspect of "memory" which includes the sub- 
ject's attitudes toward the events, persons, and objects in his 
life; the sensitizations and ego defenses of coping with the 
variety of phenomena in the field; and the links between 
these facets of the life space and the individual's reactions 
to them. Munroe (1955) draws the analogy between the free 


association of the psychoanalytic interview and the free asso- 
ciation of these techniques. 


WORD-ASSOCIATION TECHNIQUE 


The history of this procedure in psychology goes back to 
Galton (Rotter, 1951). It has been used since then by in- 
vestigators for a variety of reasons (see G. W. Allport, 1921; 
Rotter, 1951; and Schafer, 1945) . Attention will be focused 
on the application of this technique to personality evaluation. 
The lead was furnished by Jung (1910) , Kent and Rosanoff 
(1910), Dooley (1916), and Hull and Lugoff (1921). Cur- 
rently the Jung, Kent-Rosanoff, and Rapaport (1946) word 
lists are most often employed. These tests are rooted in the 
rationale that personality attributes find expression in the 
manner in which an individual responds to stimuli which 
initiate a chain of associations. It is further assumed that 
these associations stem from the individual's past experiences 
and are integrated in the personality structure as attitudes 
and feeling tones about the objects, events, and persons in 
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the field. Schafer (1945) suggests that in the association proc- 
ess there are two phases between the reception of the stimu- 
lus word and the enunciation of the response word. ‘These 
process phases are ideational, usually below the level of the 
individual's awareness. In the first or "analysis phase" the 
word is associated with recalled specific experiences, ideas, 
attitudes, feeling tones, etc. It is during this period that con- 
scious and unconscious forces play their roles prior to the 
second or “synthetic phase.” Part of this subprocess of syn- 
thesizing the associated ideas into a one-word response is 
selectivity which screens out some ideas and leaves one to be 
verbalized. This screening and relating to the stimulus word 
is labeled “anticipation” by Schafer. ‘These associations are 
unique to the individual, but most persons give common or 
popular response words to the stimuli which serve as norms 
and as referents for idiodynamically divergent (uncommon) 
words, Neurotic and psychotic individuals (and groups) re- 
spond with idiotypic words or by complete or partial block- 
ing according to the intensity of the conflictual associations 
engendered by the stimulus word QE Such persons fina that 
the associative process of the analytical phase, is interrupted 
because of the ego-alien nature of the mater jal brought to 
consciousness with subsequent distortions im responsivity. 
These obliquities are manifested by less frequent or bizarre 
response words, delayed reaction time, complete or partial 
blocking, excess amount of homonyms and/or bec 
and repetition of stimulus words or response wor ; s. chafer 
(1945, p. 227) points out: "In general, the Le id the 
defenses of the ego, the more will the attitude of con ormiing 
with the instructions and adhering to conventional concep- 
tual patterns dominate the course of the associative process; 
the weaker the defenses of the ego the: more will deep-lying 
affects or repressed wishes push their representatives into 
consciousness or at least signal their presence by disturbing 
the associative process and causing a departure from conven- 
tional relationships." ' 

A eris d a HD ibant the rationale of the facta 
association technique should include the assumptions that 
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clues to the dynamic content of the personality structure 
are afforded by the nature of the response words and the 
observable behavior associated with the responding process. 
Inferences regarding personality dynamics are derived from 
the specific analysis of the manner in which the testee ad- 
heres to the instructions to reply quickly with the first word 
that comes to mind. The analysis includes reaction time, 
commonness of the response word, signs of emotionality and 
the stimulus words to which these occur, and other manifest 
behavioral accompaniments of response activity. 


Jung Word List 


This procedure originated in Jung’s (1910) efforts to un- 
cover unconscious material by requiring subjects to react 
as quickly as possible to a series of stimulus words. The list 
consisted of 100 words which, Jung believed, touched upon 
all complexes or areas of difficulty of people. He noted that 
the response words given to the stimulus words varied in 
content and in the time required for responding (i.e., reac- 
tion time) for different persons. Jung attributed the delayed 
reaction time of some persons to emotional involvement 
rather than to intellectual difficulty. The subject's inability 
to respond quickly and smoothly reflected the influence of 
strong feeling tone associated with the stimulus word and/ 
or the train of memory pictures engendered by this word or 
the response word itself. Jung wrote: "In this case [long re- 
action time] the reaction to the stimulus word is disturbed. 
'The stimulus words are therefore merely a part of reality 
acting upon us; indeed, a person who shows such disturb- 
ances to the stimulus words, is in a certain sense really but 
imperfectly adapted to reality" (p. 226). 

The test is simple to administer. After some rapport dis- 
cussion, the subject is instructed to respond to the stimulus 
word as quickly as possible with the first word that comes 
to mind. Reaction time is kept with a stopwatch and the 
response words recorded. ‘The tester should also make note 
of behavior observed during the testing situation. The re- 
sponses are analyzed for average, short, and delayed reaction 
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times. The response words are then classified according to 
Jung's suggested system: (1) intrinsic associations, viz., apple- 
pear; (2) extrinsic associations, viz. pen-sword; (3) clang 
or sound associations, V one-wonder; (4) miscellaneous 
associations, viz., run- (gun) rifle. Jung, however, was more 
interested in the complex indicators as insights into sensitive 


areas than in the word classifications. Deeply rooted in psy- 
vord-association procedure 


out underlying repressed 


choanalytical concepts, jung's v 
used the complex indicators to tease 
ideas which were strongly tinged with feeling tone and there- 
fore were influencing the individual's overt behavior. In 
connection with Jung's analysis, Symond's (1931) list of 
complex signs which had been culled from published word- 
association studies centering about personality assessment is 


of interest. 


e. This is the only quantitative measure 


l. Long reaction tim 1 3 
r 2.6 of a second is usually 


available, Any reaction requiring ove 
considered significant. 

2. Inability to make any l 
response will be elicited even though time up to a 


be allowed. Such failure to respond may be due to a number of 
ationed inhibition of any re- 


ch may be mer : : 
block; attention diverted by copious or di- 
a trains of imagery or reverie; com- 
no meaning found in the stimulus. 


response whatever. Occasionally no 
minute may 


factors, among whi 
Sponse; articulatory 
verting imagery; absorption it 
petition of reaction words, or 

3. Extremely short reaction time. 


4. Repetition of the stimulus word itself. 
5. Apparent misunderstanding of the stimulus word. The psy- 


choanalytic explanation is that in such cases there is a strong 
desire not to understand. But this explanauon need not be as- 
sumed. In some cases, it May well be true that there was a defi- 
nite misunderstanding due to faulty learning, or indistinct or 
Strange pronunciation on the part of the examiner. Perhaps in 
all such cases the prepotency of any part of the i tuoi 

6. Defective reproduction 
entation of the stimulus word. 
if the second response differs from the fir: 
of irritation arises. 


jon at second pres- 


of original react 
In the reproduction experiment, 


st, suspicion of a source 
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7. Response with the same reaction word to two or more dif- 
ferent stimulus words. This is sometimes called perseveration. 
Perseveration may be due to a certain complex or constellation 
which dominates consciousness, or to a poverty of ideas or to 
other more significant causes. In some cases where the subject 
suspects the nature of the experiment he may avail himself of . 
perseveration to assist in concealment. ; 

8. Strange or apparently senseless reaction. 

9. Perseveration of ideas. In this case, though the exact word 
may not be repeated as in number 7, the same idea perseverates 
in two or more responses."? 


Thus, each response word is classified and scrutinized for 
what it may reveal of the underlying dynamics of the testee. 
The Jungian approach, imbedded in psychoanalytic con- 
ceptualizations, emphasized the uncovering of the individ- 
ual’s basic drives. 

Validity and reliability data were not given in sufficient 
detail to be helpful in establishing these desirable test quali- 
ties. Jung did find differences in response behavior among 
normals and neurotics, men and women, and educated and 
uneducated subjects. The purpose, however, was not to clas- 
sify persons but to understand their behavior. Rapaport 
(1950) concluded on the basis of his review of the word- 
association technique that this was a useful procedure for 
uncovering emotional feeling tones, attitudes, a 
areas. However, the investigators, he stated 
many uncontrolled variables into their 
clinical studies that a definitive st 
reliability was not feasible.* 


nd problem 
, introduced so 
experiments and 
atement of validity and 


Kent-Rosanoff Word List 


A currently used word-association technique is Kent and 
Rosanoff's list devised in 1910 (Rosanoff, 1938) . Originally 


? Reproduced with permission from P. M. Symonds, Diagnosing Personality 
and Conduct, New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1931, pp- 378-379. 

?' The interested reader should consult Symonds’ The Free Association 
Method (1931, Chapter X) and Rapaport’s The Experimental Contributions 
of General Psychology (1950, Chapter IIT) for surveys of the early and later 
researches with the word-association technique. 
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designed to screen out psychotic individuals, its more re- 
cently stated purpose is to help in”. . detecting pathogenic 
subconscious ideas or complexes. . A (Rosanoff, p. 884) 

According to Symonds this word list differs from Jung s. 
The latter locates common complexes by means of personally 
topical words. The Kent-Rosanoff Word List, on the other 
hand, consists of commonly used words. Therefore it is more 
likely to elicit common responses. It is logical to assume, 
then, that deviant response words and other complex indi- 
cators are interpretively more significant as pathological 
Signs, "The key to the Kent-Rosanoff rationale is the number 
of unusual words associated with the stimulus. The extent of 
a subject's divergence from the expected is gauged by de- 
parture from the norms presented in Table 14. 


Tape 14. Distribution of Types of Response Words for Normal, Psychotic 
YE P y > 


and Defective Subjects 


Common 
Reactions Doubt- Individ- Failures 
Non- fulRe- ual Re- of Re- 


Specific specific actions actions action 


1000 normal adults 85.5 6.2 1:5 6.8 
247 insane adults 664 43 25 268 
253 defective children aged 

Over 9 yrs. 75.2 82 2.1 13.0 1.5 
125 normal white children, 

11-15 yrs. 2.0 7.2 1.6 8.6 0.6 
175 normal white children, E 

4-10 yrs. 62.7 42 3.2 18.8 11.1 
125 normal Negro children, 

11-15 yrs. š 5.3 7.2 25: 14.9 0.1 
175 norm: N ildr 

al Negro children, " 
4-10 yrs. : 54.1 35 2.5 33.2 6.7 


al of Psychiatry and Mental 


J. Rosanoff, Manu 
Table LXXIII, p. 887. 


aission from A. M 
1938, 7th edition, 


s 3 . x 
OURCE: Reprinted with perm 
& Sons, Inc; 


W 
Tygiene, New York, John Wiley 
e responses of 2,100 adults and 
he distribution of the responses 
hildren, and the frequencies 


ae norms are based on th 
children, Other norms give t 
of adults, white and Negro € 
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with which response words have been given to the 100 stim- 
ulus words. S f i 
The stimulus words, illustrated in Table 15, are given 


Taste 15. The Kent-Rosanoff Word List and Recording Form 


1. Table 26. Wish 51. Stem 76. Bitter 
2. Dark 27. River 52. Lamp 77. Hammer 
3. Music 28. White 53. Dream 78. Thirsty 
4. Sickness 29. Beautiful 54. Yellow 79. City 

5. Man 30. Window 55. Bread 80. Square 
6. Deep 31. Rough 56. Justice 81. Butter 
7. Soft 32. Citizen 57. Boy 82. Doctor 
8. Eating 33. Foot 58. Light 83. Loud 
9. Mountain 34. Spider 59. Health 84. Thief 
10. House 35. Needle 60. Bible 85. Lion 
11. Black 36. Red 61. Memory 86. Joy 

12. Mutton 37. Sleep 62. Sheep 87. Bed 

13. Comfort 38. Anger 63. Bath 88. Heavy 
14. Hand 39. Carpet 64. Cottage 89. Tobacco 
15. Short 40. Girl 65. Swift 90. Baby 
16. Fruit 41. High 66. Blue 91. Moon 
17. Butterfly 42. Working 67. Hungry 92. Scissors 
18. Smooth 43. Sour 68. Priest 93. Quiet 
19. Command 44. Earth 69. Ocean 94. Green 
20. Chair 45. Trouble 70. Head 95. Salt 

21. Sweet 46. Soldier 71. Stove 96. Street 
22. Whistle 47. Cabbage 72. Long 97. King 
23. Woman 48. Hard 73. Religion 98. Cheese 
24. Cold 49. Eagle 74. Whiskey 99. Blossom 
25. Slow 50. Stomach 75. Child 100. Afraid 


Source: Reprinted with permission from A. J. Ros 


anoff, Manual of Psychiatry and Mental 
Hygiene, New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 


1938, 7th edition, pp. 884-954, 

one at a time. The reaction time and response word are 
recorded in the appropriate box for each stimulus word. 
Behavioral notes are also kept. 

Kent and Rosanoff have devised a detailed method for 
analyzing and classifying the response words, Each one is 
categorized according to whether it is: (1) a common re- 
action, i.e., it is listed in the frequency tables;* (2) an in- 

* A frequency table refers to the list showing the frequency. distribution 


of 1.000 responses given by the normal population to the stimulus words. 
For example, stimulus word number 14, hand, has listed under it 146 re- 
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dividual reaction, i.e., the response word is not listed in the 
frequency tables. These frequency tables are the basic norms 
for measuring the deviations of the response words. The 
common reactions predominate in the records of the normal 
adults (see Table 14) to the extent of 93.2 percent of the 
on the other hand, gives 73.2 per- 


responses. The psychotic, 
and 26.8 percent individual reac- 


cent common reactions 


tions. 
The individual reactions are the material with which the 


clinical psychologist works since they include the responses 
characterized as complex indicators. Kent and Rosanoff list 
18 individual reactions not listed in the frequency tables 
and therefore pathologically significant. The authors offer 
no validity or reliability data for their word list. This proce- 
dure has stimulated a great deal of research in the second 
decade of the twentieth century, but little has been done 
Kent-Rosanoff Word List. Children's 
frequency tables have. been established by Woodrow and 
Lowell (1916) , and more recently Tresselt and Leeds 
(1953) have published Kent-Rosanoff. frequency data for 


male and female college students in the age groups from 18 
to 21 and 22 to 24 years.” The response word lists in the Kent- 
Rosanoff and the Tresselt-Leeds frequency tables have many 
Words in common. For some of these, however, the prorated 
frequencies differ. For example, the Kent-Rosanoff distribu- 


tion for the stimulus word table shows approximately 26 
percent of the subjects giving the reaction word chair. The 
Tresselt-Leeds frequency has 85 percent ol the college stu- 
dents responding with this word. In addition, there are re- 
Sponse words not common to both frequency lists, indicating 


that the Kent-Rosanoff Word List norms are not indiscrimi- 
nately applicable to all subjects. 


In recent years with the 


This is especially significant 


al order from anatomy to you and ranging in 
" to 1 for any of a number of words, e.g. fat, 


han | sach of the stimulus words. 
dle, purity, This is repeated for cach o! 

, ris is repeatec ae MUT 
*In prie T ie ae ion Dr. Tresselt has informed the re ae 
ste ae e `C he age groups 26 to 29 and 30 
as is publishing response word norms {ef o. age groups 

3 - i Y [uU . 
© 33 years in the Journal of Genetic Psychology 


b s : . 
[NA words in alphabetic 
*quency from 204 for foo 
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since the extent of deviation is an important diagnostic con- 
sideration. It matters, then, that the subject be compared 
with the norms of an appropriate population. i 
An objection to the Kent-Rosanoff procedure for diagnos- 
ing on the basis of the distribution of common and individual 
reactions is the degree of overlapping of the verbal associa- 
tions of normal, neurotic, and psychotic groups. Categorical 
diagnosing becomes a rather hazardous undertaking. Fur- 
thermore, the classification of response words is too subjective 
to yield appropriate psychiatric labeling of testees. A rather 
serious methodological criticism is the tendency to include 
a large number of words as common reactions which have 
been given only once in a thousand responses. Thus, stim- 
ulus word number 14, hand, has listed under it 146 different 
Tesponse words (as previously indicated). Of these 146 
words, 80 have a response frequency of 1 in a 1,000 responses 
as compared with arm (63 per 1,000), fingers (83 per 
1,000) , and foot (214 per 1,000). The last three response 
words have a cumulative frequency of 360 per 1,000 and 
compared with 80 words with a combined frequency total of 
80 per 1,000. The difference between a frequency of 1 and a 
frequency of 0 is so small as to question the wisdom of such a 
tenuous basis for differentiating between the normal and 
the psychotic. These critical remarks are directed at the use 
of this tool for differential diagnosis. There is the more 
valuable clinical contribution made possible by the analysis 
of the complex indicators in the contents of the response 
words and in the testee's overt behavior. 


Tendler Word List 


By submitting the Kent-Rosanoff Word List to 60 psy- 
chiatrically disturbed adults and subjecting the responses 
to a variety of statistical procedures, Tendler (1945) selected 
25 of the 100 words most effective in eliciting individual and 
juvenile responses, delayed reaction time, and disturbances 
in recall. These 4 pathological indices, Tendler found, dif- 
ferentiated between the normal and the functionally dis- 
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turbed persons. The 25 words were dream, sweet, soft, sleep, 
dark, quiet, hungry, anger, beautiful, man, loud, long, blue, 
slow, working, child, heavy, rough, memory, house, trouble, 
religion, hard, deep, and wish. The list was administered to 
240 neurotic and psychotic clinic patients. The responses of 
50 psychotic patients to these 25 words in the original Kent- 
Rosanoff study were added to the data. Tendler reported 
highly significant split-half reliability correlations for reac- 
tion time, recall of response, and several other features. The 
validity criterion was the correct screening of known neu- 
rotic and psychotic groups on the basis of selected signs. 
Again, the emphasis was on diagnostic classification rather 


than on personality dynamics. 


Rapaport-Gill-Schafer Word List (Orbison List) 


This list was originally devised by Orbison (Rapaport 
et al., 1946, p. 13) and contained 60 words highly charged 
to elicit strong feeling tones. Of these 60 words, Rapaport 
dropped 12 and substituted 12 others in addition to reorder- 
ing the sequence of the words. This was accomplished after 
analysis of the responses to the original Orbison Word List. 
The accompanying word list compares the Orbison and Rapa- 
Port et al. stimulus words. 3 AS 

The areas explored by these words are ". . . familial, 


home, oral, anal, aggressive - ' and sexual associations. 
The test is administered in two phases. The instructions 


7, ; s eec 
Words common to both lists and sequences: 


OF R* o R 
2. love 8. drink 10 
3. father 5 9. party 11 
ə. father ' ; 
4. hat 1 10. bowel movement 13 

. hg 1 : 
5. breast 7 n m : 
5: Curtains 8 le. SEP jd 
1. trunk 9 18. rug 


Rapaport et al., Diagnostic Psy- 


m D. , ^ 
year Book Publishers, Inc., 1946, 


6 feel - 
Reproduced with permission from 
The 


chological Testing, Vol. H, Chicago, 
P. 13, footnote 2: p. 84. 
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19. 


21s 
22. 
28. 
. paper 
26. 
. girl friend 
28. 
30. 
31. 
38. 
94. 
36. 
38. 


24 


27 


4. chair 
. boy friend 


penis 
spring 
suicide 
mountain 
house 


radiator 


screen 
frame 
man 
movies 
cut 
bite 
dance 


R’ 
16 
15 
18 
12 
21 
22 
24 
6 
19 
57 
17 
20 
36 
42 
41 
44 
46 


Additional words not in common: 


jn 
LE 
18. 
20. 


25 


“O—Orbison Word List sequence of the stimulus words; 
port Word List sequence of the stimulus words, 
"Note slight difference in the stimulus words of the O 


for the first part require the subject to give 


Orbison List 
world 
dark 
depressed 
bowl 


. homosexual 
29. 


82; 
5. laugh 

. women" 
. daughter 
. race 

. social 

. son 

. city 


masturbate? 
orgasm 


23. 


27 


30. 
32. 
34. 
29. 
40. 
43. 
B1. 
47. 
49. 
50. 
54. 


60 
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O 
39. dog 
4l. taxi 


42. mother 
43. table 
44. beef 
45. nipple 
47. water 
48. suck 
49. horse 
50. fire 

51. vagina 
52. farm 
55. taxes 
56. tobacco 
58. intercourse 
59. hospital 
60. doctor 


Rapaport List 
snake 
. mouth 
wife 
fight 
stomach 
masturbation 
dirt 
cockroach 
woman 
gun 
husband 
mud 
money 
- hungry 


and R Lists. 


R—Rapa- 


à one-word reply 


to each stimulus word. The reaction time and response word 


are recorded for each of the 60 stimulus words. In 


addition, 


any misunderstanding of stimulus words is noted and given 
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again at another place in the list. Rapaport permits remind- 
ing the testee to answer more quickly, if too slow, and to 
give one-word replies if the subject persists in responding 
with more than one word. Immediately thereafter the second 
phase is begun with the directions for the testee to reproduce 
the previous response words to a second administration of 


the stimulus word list. A coded record is kept of correct 
and incorrect reproductions and of fast and slow reaction 
times, The testee may be reminded of the preference for 
identical response words if the same words are not being 
given. It is further suggested that the examiner inquire into 


g 
apparently misunderstood stimulus words and clarify ques- 


Uonable responses. Immediate inquiry is encouraged in order 
to capture the subject's thought processes which culminated 
in the vague and distorted response words. A detailed and 
extensive scoring analysis is then made to classify the re- 
Sponses with regard to the time and content variables. The 


association disturbances include: 

ng no reaction. word. 

ing objects in the examiner's office. 
of blocking, but sometimes 


(a) Blocking—ollerit 
(b) Object-naming—nam ] 
This is usually an expression < 


of evasiveness. T ; : 

(c) Definitions—a multi-word definition of the stimulus- 
word. 34 

subjects inclined to offer defini- 


(d) Attempted definitions 
tions sometimes, in their haste, of 
walk on”). 

(e) Repetitions—of the 

(D Partial repetitions— 
part of its constitules, the re 
farm—" farmer") 3 


(8) Clang associations—only where no sen 
be established. Thus breast— chest. 38 not considered a 


clang association, while man— tan OF beef—‘‘weel” is 


so considered. 

(h) Phrase completion—the reaction completes a word or 
phrase of which the st part, usually the 
first part. These may vary betwee! 
table—"cloth" and fire— place. o 
Spring—"is here,” and city— "a large. 


Ter poor ones (rug—"to 


stimulus-word (breast — breast") . 
he stimulus-word is included in, or 
action (boy [riend—" boy"; 


nse-relationship can 


imulus-word is 
een two extremes: from 


to laxi—'"dermist," 
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G) 


0) 


(k) 


(0 


(m) 
(n) 


(0) 
(p) 
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Close reaction proper—no significant departure from the 
stimulus-word and relevant only if the stimulus-word is 
kept in mind (screen—"through"; women—‘other”; 
breast —"two") . 

Attributes—an adjectival association modifying the noun 
stimulus-word, or naming a component of the object re- 
ferred to by it (woman— "pretty," table—" wood") ` 
Images—the first and sometimes only reaction to the 
stimulus-word is a visual image, spontaneously reported 
by the subject or elicited by inquiry. 

Suspected images—the reaction-word, and sometimes a 
delay in reaction, suggests the presence of an image 
which is not confirmed by the subject. 
Self-references—such as son—“mine,” girl friend—"I 
have none.” 

Perseveration— (1) repeating the same reaction inappro- 
priately on successive stimulus-words: (2) repeating the 
same reaction on most or 


all stimulus-words having some 
link between 


them (father—“person,” boy friend— 
“person,” mother—"person") ; (3) reacting to one 
stimulus-word with a word appropriate to the previous 
stimulus-word (beef—'"'tood," then nipple—‘roast") ; (4) 
reacting to one stimulus-word with a word 
the previous reaction-word (water—'* 
—"autumn"), 


appropriate to 
spring," then suck 


Multi-word reactions—excluding multi-w 
which are classified separately (social— 
Unrelated reactions—no connection c 
between the stimulus- and re 
key”). 

Distant reactions—related to the stimulus-word in a far- 
fetched manner (masturbate—“loss”; 


dark—“hour”; 
party—"funeral"; depressed—"sex"; city—“policeman”; 
breast—‘ frankness”; man—"creation"; boy friend— 
"strength" . 


Mildly distant reactions—not far-fetched but outside the 
usual run of reactions (trunk—"lock"; bowel movement 
—"passage"; rug—"dirt"; laugh—"jaw"; intercourse— 
"breed" . 

Neologisms—such as suicide—“wooicide,” 
“reproduct.” 


ord definitions, 
“lots of friends”) . 
an be established 
action-words (book—"tur- 


or orgasm— 
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(t) Affective reactions—value-judgments, usually adjectives 
(mother—‘nice”; bowel movement—‘disgusting”’) . 
(u) Alternatives—more than one reaction (such—"baby or 
bottle"). 
(v) Proper nouns—boy friend—" John," or city— Topeka." 
(w) Vulgar reactions—ranging from more acceptable collo- 
quial reactions (homosexual— fairy") to socially alto- 
gether unacceptable ones (intercourse—" fuck") ^ 
(x) Mishearing the stimulus-word—hearing bold for bowel, 
or gladiator for radiator. 
(y) Not knowing the stimulus-word—cither spontaneously 
admitted by the patient, or established by inquiry into 
peculi: -appearing reactions. Some of these are standard, 
such as orgasm— organs." 
We have also distinguished the followir 


lion disturbance: 7 i 
(a) False unrelated recall—in any of the following forms: 


(1) great distance between the original reaction and the 

recall, such as love—“life,” then "woman"; (2) a reversal 

of the sex implied in the original reaction—mostly on the 

familial and inter-personal words such as father, mother, 

daughter; (3) a shift in the interpreta- 

us words such as breast—"'shirt"— 

lexible"— "water"; (4) a reversal of 
mood, such as laugh—"cry'— smile"; (5) abandonment 
of a multi-word reaction, or à definition, or any other 
type of reaction which is highly singular; (6) abandon- 
ment of, or switch to, a vulgar word, such as bowel move- 
ment EM tE Orem man” —“prick. 

(b) False related recall (chair—‘sit’—"table,” depressed— 
"sorrowful"—"despondent") 5 

(c) No recall. 

(d) Delay in recall. 

(c) Partial recall (cut— he 

(D Spontaneously correcte 
mal... No! cat") ^ 


ne types of reproduc- 
o 


women, man, Son, 
tion of ambiguo 
“woman,” spring— 1 


iling’ — to heal"). 
1 false recall (dog— "cat" —"ani- 


This is followed by an analysis of the popular responses 


a ^ "t. -~ stimulus words" such as 
we the reactions to 20 traumatic st puri vine 
Ove, father, breast, bowel move ment, 1 28 , 


"Ibid., pp. 40-42. 
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vagina, suck, interco UTSE, etc. Norms are provided for popular 
responses and for disturbances in reaction time. The authors 
have also made available the pathological indices for each 
of the stimulus words and for the types of disturbed associa- 
tions for schizophrenic, depressed, neurotic, and overidea- 
tional preschizophrenic subjects as well as the productivity 
of presumed normal testees. The data spell out diagnostic 
conclusions; the validity of these findings are anchored to 
the method of identified psychiatric groups. Reliability and 
validity as attributes of this test are not presented by the 
authors. 

Rotter (1951) finds some value in the applicability of 
these procedures for diagnostic differentiation, but he is 
careful to point out that a diagnostic method cannot be 
superior to the diagnostic nomenclature and diagnostic cri- 
teria. Schafer’s (1945) discussion of the word-association 
technique is based on the Orbison List and the fundamental 
rationale that the subject’s responses are “not accidental 
occurrences.” The essential frame of reference is psycho- 
analytical with determinism as the core concept. This focuses 
attention on the nature of the response word in relation to 
the stimulus word and the intervening thought processes by 
which the individual (especially the pathologic person) ar- 
rives at the verbal representative of this process. It is from 
the inquiry into the deviant or nonpopular reactions that 
the diagnostic and dynamic inferences are derived. Schafer 
comments as follows: 


Finally, as for specific clinical disorders, their char: 
action disturbances should be understand 
characteristic ego pathology. In the records of hysterics, it is 
usual that their few disturbances bear traces of repressive ten- 
dencies—as in long-delayed reactions or no reactions—or the dis- 
turbances consist in the breaking-through of highly personal con- 
tent with a strong emotional tone. In contrast, obsessive patients 
characteristically experience consciously too many of the 
tive links leading to their responses. Thus obses: 
not proceed smoothly with ideas in themsely 


acteristic re- 
able in terms of their 


associa- 
sive thinking can- 
es because too many 
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aspects of the origin of each idea crowd into consciousness at the 
same time, Retarded depressive cases indicate their general in- 
ertia of thought processes, not only by long reaction times, but 
also by their inability to effect a conceptual shift away from the 
Stimulus word, and by their tendency rather to define it or re- 
peat it, etc. They frequently cannot even break down the stimu- 
lus idea into its memory connotations. In contrast schizophrenics' 
responses frequently abandon concern for conceptual relation- 
ships and haphazardly include idiosyncratic memory—or feeling 
experiences which are either too close to the stimulus idea or 
so distant from it that the two may appear altogether unrelated 


(pp. 225-226) . 

the word-association technique 
gists interested in the problem 
Two schools of thought are 
and Postman (1947, 1948) 


More recent work with 
has been reported by psycholc 
of personality and perception. 
Prominent, one led by Bruner 
and the other by Solomon and Howes (1951) . Other investi- 
ators have rallied around one or the other in attempts to 
explain the place of perception (including word association 
as one of the media) in personality dynamics and behavior. 
The former group, represented by Bruner and Postman, be- 
lieve that the individual's responsiveness 1n a situation is a 
function of personal values, attitudes, and feeling tones 
Which are reflected in the content and reaction time of the 
responses. They posit defense and sensitization processes as 
¢xplanatory variables. Solomon and Howes’ group attribute 
differences in responses to the familiarity of words. DeLucia 
and Stagner (1954) suggest that perhaps both camps are cor- 
rect in their assumptions since all of these variables are essen- 
tal ingredients of the intervening thought processes. Siipola, 
Valker, and Kolb (1955) add the thought that the subject's 
test-taking attitude, a function of the personality, will affect 
responsiveness. From the point of view of the practicing and 
?USy clinical psychologist, this plethora of variables offers a 
Teal stumbling block to the interpretation of response words. 
n actual practice, therefore, the clinician uses the response 


Wor ; S TAD 
ords as hints to further probing. 
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The Homonym Test of Bodily Concern 


An interesting modification is Secord's (1953) effort to 
devise an objectively scored word-association test to investi- 
gate bodily concern. From a list of 400 homonyms (words 
pronounced the same but with different meanings) he set 
up a final series of 75 which have both bodily and nonbodily 
interpretations. For example, colon and graft might elicit 
such bodily responses as intestine and skin, or nonbodily 
reactions as comma and politics (Secord, pp. 480-481). 
Twenty-five "neutral" words are interspersed among the 
75 bodily-nonbodily homonyms resulting in a list of 100 
stimulus words. The neutral words do not enter into the 
scoring. 

Validity and reliability data were based on the scores 
of 410 subjects and their Rorschach findings. Secord and 
another psychologist reported acceptable predictions of high 
or low individual Homonym Test scores for each subject 
from their Rorschach protocols. Similar success was obtained 
in relating the test score to performance on a body-acceptance 
scale. Secord considered this a totally reliable and tentatively 
valid procedure for ascertaining the nature of the individual's 
bodily concerns. The applicability of the results should be 


restricted to the selected standardization population—college 
students. 


SENTENCE-COMPLETION TECHNIQUE 


This technique may be considered a variation of the word- 
association procedure. Its advantage lies in the greater spec- 
ificity of elicited associations made possible by the direction- 
ality of the introductory phrase. Thus, the stimulus word 
man permits the subject to range over the entire universe 
of conscious and unconscious ideas related to the concept 
of man. 'The incomplete sentence introduced by the phrase, 
or stem, The men in my office... , immediately restricts 
the association process to one place and to a particular group 
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of men. This has the advantage of specificity in probing, but 
it also serves to restrict spontaneity and freedom, a factor 
which may be adjudged a disadvantage by some clinical 
psychologists. The objectivity of scoring is more difficult 
and probably does not reach the level that is possible when 
dealing with single response words. This may limit the use 
of the sentence-completion test (SCT) or may necessitate 
the construction and validation of a large number of sepa- 
rate or interrelated sets of completion phrases to be used 


for different purposes. 


Emotional Insight Test 


_ The history of this procedure is rather brief. Its first use 
in personality assessment is ascribed to Tendler (1930) who 
employed 20 introductory phrases to elicit directed responses 
as a test for emotional insight. This technique represents 
à revolt against: (1) the nondirectionality of the word-asso- 
Clation test; (2) the rigidity of the Yes-No responsiveness 
of the personality questionnaires; and (3) the thought-pro- 
Voking (in contrast to emotionality-provoking) discrimina- 
tions essential to answering multiple-choice, cross-out, rank- 
Order, or scale-evaluation types of tests. 

Tendler established the validity of his test by comparing 
Emotion Insight Test sentence completions with biographi- 
cal data and "with the choices made by the subjects on the 


Woodworth Personal Data Inventory. He considered the 
Comparisons quantitatively and qualitatively satisfactory. 
s study on methodologi- 


Sacks and Levy (1950) criticized thi c 
cal and theoretical grounds as being weak. But they did agree 
With his general conclusion (Tendler, 1930, p. 136) : “Clini- 


Ply the instrument has been found to be of value as a md 
E eliciting attitudes, trends, and significant ed T a 
ow : soning.” he chord tha 
ow ed up by further questioning. This is the Í e 
Tuns through the various sentence-completion tests in this 
Section, 
». ollowing Tendler’s study, seve! 
ishe : eos 
Shed data based on their own re$ 


-al investigators have pub- 
pective series of sentence 
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completions (Cameron, 1938; Lorge and Thorndike, 1941) 
in an effort to study the effectiveness of this procedure as 
a medium for gaining insight into the thought processes of 
disturbed persons (Cameron) and into personality differ- 
ences (Lorge and Thorndike) . Not all reports are favorable 
to the sentence-completion technique. 'The more recent tests 
are those by Stein (1947), Rohde (1957), Forer (1950), 
Rotter (1950), and Holsopple and Miale (1954). 


The VA Sentence-Completion Test 


For want of a better name this set of incomplete sentences 
will be called the VA-SCT. Originated by Murray and Mac- 
Kinnon (Stein, 1947) for the Office of Strategic Services, it 
has been modified for use by the clinical psychologists in the 
Veterans Administration. Some of the partial sentences are 
(pp. 48-52) : 


3. When Frank saw his boss coming. . . . 
25. Bud's family. . . . 
100. My goals... . 


The test is easily administered. The subject is given the 
form containing the 100 stems with instructions to quickly 
write in any word or words which come to mind. In some 
instances the phrases may be read to the testee and the re- 
sponse recorded. 

No formal interpretive procedure? is advocated by Stein. 
Deriving meaning from the completions is based on the ra- 
tionale that when an immediate response is required the 
subject will usually reveal personally topical material. This 
is especially enhanced when the situation (stimulus) is so 
structured as to disguise its self-referential nature. Further- 
more, in any situation in which the testee responds, he does 
so in terms of his own perceptions, thereby revealing his own 
attitudes and feelings. This is an oversimplified statement 

*In a personal communication Stein indicated that he was in the process 


of preparing a manual for the sentence-completion test. This statement, then, 
may have to be modified in the light of this information. 
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of the logic supporting the interpretation of this comple- 
tion test. Stein emphasizes the clinician’s interpretive skill. 
No validity or reliability data are offered, but clinical cases 
are cited as evidence of the supplementary usefulness of 
this procedure. 

As an aid to making inferences regar 
partial sentences have been distributed 
which each stem contributes relevant material: 


ding the testee, the 
among 10 areas to 


1. Attitude of the subject to his family unit and to each of the 


parents: 
Bud's family. . - - 


72. His mother. . .- 
2. The influence of past experiences: 
“19. As a child he. . . .” 
3. The primary drives (needs and press) = 
“90. I try hard. . - "e 
4. The subject's feelings anc 
"65. My greatest worry aem 
- The testee's goals: 
“5. Mike's fondest ambition. . . ." 
6. The ideas which have value for the subject and for which he 


is willing to work: 
“5, Mike's fondest ambition. - + - 


1 the situations arousing them: 


[21 


100. My goals. - - nd A AR 
7. The effects of failure and frustration On aspirational and 
energy levels: i 
“3, When Frank saw his boss coming, Wera 
8. The testec’s general outlook on life: g 
“14. John thought that his future. - - - 


9. The subject’s attitudes and reactions to other persons: 
pop (subordinates) 


“35, The men under me. d " a 
58. Dave felt that the men over him. -- - (superiors) 
10. Subject’s estimate of how others feel toward him: 

“40. What they liked about him most was. . - - 
The clinician surveys each completed item in terms of the 
area to which it contributes. This results in a “running 
Story of the subject’s expressed attitudes, feelings, and reac- 
i : inent to the particular 


t à 5 
lons to the closely related ideas pert 
area. (A sentence may contribute to more than one area.) 
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The final product is an unfolding of ideas with regard to the 
individual's goals, aspirations, reactions to family, etc., that 
reveal the subject's personality dynamics. This test is the 
least objective of those discussed in this section of the chap- 
ter. The interpretation may be characterized as "free." Ex- 
cept as a clinical tool used in connection with a test battery, 
there is no literature regarding its validity and reliability. 


Rohde Sentence-Completion Test 


This is a revision of the Payne SCT (1928) with the fi- 
nal items selected after some preliminary work with ninth 
graders, The 64 stems in this test are included in a four-page 
folder with space for the subject to record any significant 
statement (s) . 

After the administration, the entire record is surveyed for 
: + general observations regarding attitudes of the sub- 
ject toward parents, siblings, self, and people in general 
* +.” (Rohde, 1947, p. 7). Further extensive analysis, be- 
yond the above "free" or general impressionistic interpreta- 
tion, is made with the help of a detailed chart, This form 
is divided into the 19 major.areas of personality structure 
and dynamics to be assessed: attitudes, aspirations, achieve- 
ments, expressed goals, interests, 

trait ratios, values, attention, enviro 
problems, sex, health, and other needs (thirty needs are 
listed in the framework of Murray's system), inner states 
and traits, inner integrates (i.e., ego ideal, narcism, and su- 
perego factors), press, personal and impersonal harms and 
benefits, and cathection (i.e., the various aspects of life which 
the testee has invested with strong positive or negative feel- 
ings). 

The standardization population consisted of 680 ninth 
grade boys and girls ranging from 13 to 17 years of age. One 
hundred and eighty protocols were selected to establish teen- 
age norms. The independent scoring of two judges showed 
95 percent agreement; three other judges had 78 percent 
agreement. Correlated test-retest reliability coefficients, 


“u 


sentiments, personality 
nmental and emotional 


after 
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an eight-month interval, were .80 and .76 for boys and girls 
respectively. These were significant correlations, accoveling 
to Rohde. While there were some changes in the individual 
variables, as a whole the consistency from test to retest was 
good. The validity criteria were the teachers’ ratings of the 
ninth grade children supported by school records. The cor- 
relations proved to be fairly high and positive. 

" As a clinical tool the value of the Rohde SCT is in elicit- 
ing hints to areas of personal reactions to the individual's 
needs, press, emotional difficulties, etc., as indicated above. 
In this it differs from other such techniques only to the ex- 
tent to which the partial sentences direct the testee's train 
Of associations. It is a rather detailed and time-consuming 
test to complete in the manner suggested by Rohde. The re- 
liability data seem to be based on insufficient sampling. The 
theoretical formulations include the concepts of personol- 
ogy and psychoanalytic psychology. The Manual has a wide 
Variety of normative data on the more significant variables 
along with a detailed discussion and interpretation of the 
protocols of four clinic cases. This test should be used with 
teen-agers in view of the normative data. 


Forer Structured Sentence-Completion Test 
This is the second of the more recent series of incomplete 
Sentences which calls for a formal approach to the scoring 
and interpretation of the protocol. Forer (1950, pp. 15-16) 
Points out: “os a global interpretations from the sentence 
completion tend to be less reliable statistically than those 
ased upon single item analysis.” A second important con- 


Sideration in the development of this test is the introduction 
of a high degree of structure «|. for the purpose of forc- 
mg the subject to show his hand in those areas of interper- 
Sonal behavior in which a diagnostic-therapeutic team is apt 
to be interested". (p. 17) - Thus, the relevancy of the com- 


Pletions and omissions takes on greater import for idiody 
mination of the items reveals 


namic i : z 
interpretation. An exa ¢ 
Much more structure for the Forer SCT than in the VA-SCT, 
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if structure is equated with more words in the introductory 
phrases. 

Two forms are in use, one each for men and women. The 
100 stems are somewhat the same for both sexes, with the 
exception of the pronouns and the position of several items 
(p. 18) : 

(M) 9. His father always. . . . 
(F) 9. Her father always. . . . 


The instructions are the usual ones for this type of test. The 
completions are subjected in an intensive analysis in accord- 
ance with the check list shown in Figure 33. 

It should be noted that the arrangement of this check list 
brings together the many variables dispersed throughout 
the 100 stems. For example, under A. Interpersonal Fig- 
ures (see Figure 33) the sentence-completion items are 
grouped according to the kinds of persons with whom an in- 
dividual usually interacts in the course of ever 
father (sentences 9, 16, 33, 70, 88, and 96) , mother, males, 
females, people, and authority; each with its relevant sen- 
tence-completion items listed for ready reference, For each 
item the subject’s revealed attitudes is checked off in keep- 
ing with the definitions given by Forer (1950, pp. 25-98) . 

In its present state no reliability and validity dat 
available. This is recognized by Forer, especially the possi- 
bility that the high degree of structure could result in suffi- 
cient objectivity of the completion phrases so as to yield 
meaningful norms. 'This does not preclude, as Forer stresses, 
the free interpretation of the sentence-completion protocol. 


yday living: 


a arc 


Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank (ISB) 


Like Tresselt and Leeds’ (1953) modernization of the 
Kent-Rosanoff Word List with college students, Rotter 
Rafferty (1950) devised a sentence-completion test for 
with a similar population. In addition, the au 
changes in four stems to convert the ISB-Col 


and 
use 
thors suggested 
lege Form into 


Attitude Toward: Characteristics of: 


m 


A 
Inter- 
personal 
Figures 


Summary 


Undependable 


Dependency 
Demanding 


Acceptance 
Avoidance 
Insecurity 
Love 
Passivily 
Rejection 
Security 
‘Accepting 
Capable 


Unclear 
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the ISB-Adult Form (for nonschool adults) , and six changes 
to convert it to the ISB-High School Form.’ 

The 40 items in the ISB are administered on a blank with 
instructions for the subject to express his “real feelings.” 
The phrases are short (p. 5): 


l. Wikes. 
1l. A mother. ... 
40. Most girls. . . . 


This series is the end product of revisions of previously pub- 
lished incomplete sentence tests. The authors do not con- 
sider this test to be a diagnostic procedure or a technique 
for unfolding the dynamics of the total personality. Rather 
they look upon it as a means of eliciting relevant data to 
help the clinician in ensuing interviews with the client. 

Most of the stems are in the first person, viz., “I,” *My," 
etc., in view of Sacks’ (1949) finding that first person pro- 
nouns tended to be more effective in eliciting attitudes in 
several personal areas. Split-half reliability coeflicients of .84 
for 124 male college students and .83 for 71 female students 
are reported.” Interscorer reliability for two raters is .91 
and .96 for male and female records, respectively. The au- 
thors report satisfactory validity evidence in the ability of 
the final scores to differentiate between adjusted 
justed students above and below a specific critical score, For 
example, by using 135 as the cutoff point, between 75 and 80 
percent of the maladjusted group of males are correctly 
identified. The correlations between adjustment classifica- 
tion and ISB scores are .50 and .62 for women and men stu- 
dents, respectively. In view of the weaknesses inherent in in- 
structors’ judgments of students’ adjustment, the authors 
consider these correlations to be acceptable validity co- 
efficients. A subsequent reliability and validity study by 
Churchill and Crandall (1955) with college students and 


9 These two forms are not formally standardized—normative data are 
awaiting completion of research in progress, 
Rotter and Rafferty did not use the odd-even 
items into “equivalent” halves for 
further elaborated in the Manual. 


and malad- 


procedure but divided the 


the split-half correlation. This was not 
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noncollege female adults yielded: (1) interscorer reliabili- 
ties of .90 and above; (2) test-retest reliabilities ranging 
from .38 to .54, with the higher reliability coefficients at- 
tributable to the noncollege women (indicating less varia- 
bility and greater stability for this group); (3) comparable 
normative data (or scores) for this college group as was ob- 
tained by Rotter and Rafferty with their college population; 
and (4) somewhat similar screening results using test scores 
and the need for counseling as the criteria. 

The ISB is easily and quickly completed on a single sheet. 
With the examples in the Manual (Rotter and Rafferty, 
1950, pp- 14-18, 55-86) serving as guides, each response is 
scored as: 


has no quantitative value. 


1. Omission response—this usually 
everity, a conflict re- 


2. Conflict res honse—according to its s 
from least to most, 4, 5, or 6 points (i.e. 


e, the more conflictual the response) . 

he extent to which the response dis- 
1 to best, is assigned a numerical 
he adjustment, the lower the 


sponse ranges in value, 
the higher the point valu 

3. Positive response—t 
closes adjustment, from g00¢ 
weight of 2, 1, or 0 (i.e. the better t 
point score) . 


4. Neutral re. are scored 3 points. 


sponse—all of these 
According to this system of numerical weights, the higher 
the score, the greater the maladjustment tenor of the sen- 
tence completions. In addition to this quasiobjective mode 
of analyzing the protocol, the illustrated interpretations of 
six clinic cases in the Manual disclose a qualitatively “free” 
idiodynamic elaboration of the responses, mirroring the 
familial, social, sexual, and general attitudes as well as the 


character traits of the testec- 


Holsopple-Miale Sentence-Completion Test 


s of sentence-completion tests 
inical diagnostic and person- 
lopment of still another pro- 
and Miale (1954) on 


This is the latest in the serie 
to appear in the literature of cl 
ality assessment tools. The deve 
jective test is justified by Holsopple 
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the grounds that less training is required for competence 
with this technique and that this particular set of sentence- 
completion stems goes beyond eliciting conscious material 
from the subject. The 73 stems, they claim, have met several 
criteria to enhance their usefulness for eliciting “relatively 
impersonal responses” so that the testee would feel freer to 
express his real thoughts, attitudes, and feelings with a mini- 
mum of personal threat and anxiety. 

In regard to interpretation, the authors state their belief 
that in its present form they cannot recommend an objec- 
tive analysis of the response phrases. They prefer a sentence- 
by-sentence scrutiny and synthesis of these phrases into a 
global impression of the entire protocol. (This has been la- 
beled “free” interpretation by this author.) 

The present list of opening stems came from many 
sources, and the final 73 resulted from a survey of over 1,700 
records. Illustrative stems are (Holsopple and Miale, 1954, 
pp. 17-41) : 


1. Children are usually certain that... . 
12. Fathers should learn that. . . . 
19. The most pleasant dreams. . . . 
37. A masculine woman should. . .. 
78. Tests like these. . . . 


The Manual contains "characteristic completions" for 
each of the stems along with 13 cases with full sentence-com- 
pletion protocols and an interpretation for each. Reliability 
and validity data are lacking. Holsopple and Miale recog- 
nize this but emphasize the need for relying on the skill and 


ethical values of the clinician for the most effective use of 
the test responses. 


Miscellaneous Sentence-Completion Tests 


Concurrent with the publication of the four sentence-com- 
pletion tests discussed above, the following have appeared 
in the psychological literature: 

Sacks SENTENCE-COMPLETION TEST (SSCT). This test 
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consists of 60 items in the first person. Interpretation is a 
function of the tester's clinical judgment of the degree of dis- 
turbance shown in the subject's attitudes toward mother, fa- 
ther, family unit, women, heterosexual relationships, friends 
and acquaintances, superiors, subordinates, equals, fears, 
guilt feelings, own abilities, the past, the future, and goals. 
'The items contributing to eaclr of these 15 variables are 
listed in the SSCT Rating Sheet (Sacks and Levy, 1950) in 
the same manner as in the Forer check list. Sacks reports re- 
liability as evidenced in the agreement among psychologists’ 
ratings. Agreement between the clinical findings by psychia- 
trists and the interpretation of the SSCT protocols by psy- 
chologists is also reported as high. These reliability and va- 
lidity procedures are weak in that too much weight is given 
to the unmeasurable variable of interpretive skill and the 
Concepts of psychiatric 

SHorr ForM SENTEN 
has introduced this tes 


nomenclature. 
cE-PRoJECTION TEST. Kline (1948) 
t which consists of 10 incomplete 
stems. Each is assumed to probe in a particular projection 
area, e.g., "2. Going to parties is usually D ." is assigned 
the role of probing “social adjustment”; while “4. Many peo- 
ple find it difficult to - - .” ds presumed to inquire into the 
testee’s “inhibitions and facilitations of motivation.” Inter- 
scorer reliability is .86, but no other reliability and validity 
data are presented. This test might be useful, the author 
Claims, as a brief clinical device, but it is in its most unre- 
fined state as described by Kline. 
SAM-SCT.  Trites, Holtzman, Templeton, and Sells 
(1953) describe the SAM-SCT used in the United States Air 


Force for predicting pilot training success. 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION TECHNIQUE 
resented those evaluative procedures 
built on the fundamental principles of personality projec- 
tion characteristic of the word-association and sentence-com- 
pletion techniques but with modified stimulus material, The 
following personality tests exploit partial and complete 


In this section are P 
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stories, proverbs, and questions to elicit responses, and they 
also serve as a means of directing the associations of the in- 
dividual in the effort to uncover specific personal material. 
Instead of limiting the subject to a word or phrase, freer 
rein is permitted the breadth and depth of the individual's 
thought processes by encouraging greater responsiveness. 
This method is not too far different from the TAT, MAPS, 
or the DFT in which the testee is asked to tell something 
about the stimulus picture. 


The Madeline Thomas Completion Stories Test (MTT) 


Mills (1953) uses a translation of Thomas’ (1937) stories 
in a preliminary study with elementary school children. Two 
of the 15 MTT stories are (Mills, 1953, pp. 139-140) : 


1. A boy (or girl) goes to school. During recess he does not 
play with the other children. He stays all by himself in a 
corner. Why? 

It is Sunday. This boy has been taken for a ride with 


Mother and Father. Upon their return home, Mother is 
sad. Why? 


- 


A rather unstructured administration is suggested. The 
items are read to the subject and the verbalized responses to 
the questions are recorded verbatim, The testee is encour- 
aged to produce significant material. There is no formalized 
mode of dealing with the protocol. Popular or expected 
thema have been assigned to each story stimulus, For exam- 
ple, story number 1 most usually elicits thema regarding 
the nature of the testee's social adjustment, aggression, es- 
cape, school conduct, and teacher-child relationships. Story 
number 7 may disclose relevant attitudes and reactions to- 
ward parental conflict. Mills further suggests that interpre- 
tation should be made by each clinician in accordance with 
his own theoretical concepts, usually psychoanalytic. Mills’ 
studies seem to be the only publications regarding this 
technique in this country. For ease of administration and un- 
limited interpretive permissiveness, this procedure is un- 
equalled. 

The MTT technique has been extended upward to the 
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college level by Mills (1954) - Again 15 situations are struc- 
tured, viz. (pp. 18-19) : 


1. A student is in college. He [or She] writes a letter home. 
What does he say in the letter? 
18. Among all the novels and stories he has heard and read, 
which one does he like the best of all?" 


The responses, or thema, are analyzed for revealing mean- 
ings in 16 or more life variables. On the basis of a limited 


number of cases, Mills suggests that time may be the most 
a the degree of adjustment. 


significant differentiating factor ir 
Certainly the greatest lack in both of these techniques (story 
completion for children and college students) is well-de- 
signed validation studies. 
Two other varieties of this procedure are Komisar's 
(1949) Marriage Problem Story-Completion Test and Har- 
rower’s (1950) Most Unpleasant Concept Test. In the 
former, five marital problem situations, each printed on a 
card, are presented to the subjects for elaboration. It is 
claimed that these are good “openers” for premarital and 
Marital counseling sessions. Harrower's test has elements of 
both the drawing and the association techniques. The 
testee is asked (p. 214) : “What is the most unpleasant thing 
that you can think of?" or “J want you to think of the most 
unpleasant thing you can imagine." Then the testee is told, 
it for me." This is followed 


2 
And now, I want you to draw i 
by the subject's description of the drawing and associations 


to it, Figure 34 presents the drawings and the associations of 


one of Harrower's clients. 

The interpretive frame of reference is obviously psycho- 
analytic with symbolism furnishing the basis of dynamic in- 
ferences. Validity and reliability data are not included. 


The Insight Test 
data which could lead 


ach to eliciting raw 1 
gnostic classifications 


tions, and dia 
in which open-ended ques- 
imited responsivity. 


" Another appro: 
© inferences, interpreta 


AEP a, iat a 
t This is similar to the projec 
Is are put to the client to pe 


tive technique 
nit almost unl 


FIGURE 34. Example of Most Unpleas: 
Drawings representing fears of various forms of aggression. Drawing B 
by a girl terrified by her own homosexual desires; drawing C by a latent 
homosexual; drawing D by a patient rated by his therapist as "the most 
masochistic person I have ever treated," who accepted unbelievable hu- 
miliations from his wife and considered the Most Unpleasant Thing to 
be a Woman attacking a man (note the enormous index finger, possibly 
a phallic symbol, on the woman). (Source: M. R. Harrower, The 
most unpleasant concept test, J. Clin. Psychol., 1950, 6:213-238, Figure 
14, p. 231.) 


ant Concept Test Protocol. 
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is Sargent’s (1953) Insight Test. This is a paper-and-pencil 
projective technique. The test consists of a set of 15 situa- 
tions called armatures. In each set there is a conflict situation 
requiring the testee to resolve or handle it. The subject’s re- 
plies may be written or given orally. The responses center 
about the answer to two questions about the armature prob- 
lem situation: "What did he (or she) do and why?" and 
^How did he (or she) feel?" The appropriate pronoun is 
used with the form for men or women. There are two al- 
ternate forms, four in all, for men and women. The areas 
probed are: conflicts in familial, opposite sex, interpersonal 
(social and friendship) , vocational, religious, and health re- 
lations. Sargent details an extensive scoring system to yield 
quantitative and qualitative personality data for inferences 


and interpretation. Rather complete case materials and il- 


lustrative protocols are presented in the Manual. 

Normative data are based on psychiatrically diagnosed 
8roups with the emphasis on empirically and clinically de- 
rived evidence. Interscorer reliability is acceptable but test- 
retest reliability for the individual subjects is low. 'This once 
again focuses on the problem of this type of internal consist- 
ency assessment with psychiatric subjects. With regard to 
the validity of the test, Sargent stresses that she has been un- 
able to find a satisfactory external criterion with which to 
Correlate the test data. She did find agreement between In- 
sight Test data, on the one hand, and clinical findings, other 
test results, and differential psychiatric group patterns, on 
the other, As a clinical tool this test offers some means of 


8aining revealing material. 


The Proverbs Test 


, Baumgarten (1944, 1952) reports an interesting study us- 
ing proverbs to measure employee attitudes. This Spriiche- 
test or Proverb Test consists of 240 proverbs loaded in the 
direction of labor and social relationships. The testee selects 
eight correct and eight incorrect proverbs from this list and 
then indicates why Tie agrees or disagrees with each. In the 
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latter phase the individual may express his inner feelings 
and attitudes regarding work or any other topic selected by 
the testee. Baumgarten indicates, for example, that selection 
of “Work makes life sweet" is reflective of a positive attitude 
or adjustment to work. A disapproval proverb such as “Bit- 
ter work, sweet slumber” mirrors a negative work attitude 
or adjustment. No supporting data for this technique's relia- 
bility and validity have been furnished. 

Rabin and Broida (1948) followed up this technique. 
They selected 41 proverbs and administered them to 75 
Student nurses (normals) and 24 variously diagnosed pa- 
tients, In both, the subjects selected the 10 "best" proverbs. 
The patients were required to give reasons for their choices, 
but the normal group was not required to. The selections of 
the two groups were compared, and three proverbs showed 
a 20 percent or higher difference in preference by both 
groups. This attempt at a differential based on preferred 
proverbs is extremely tenuous and speculative. However, 
topically meaningful material is obtained in the inquiry— 
as seen in the case illustrations of the patients. No reliability 
and validity are claimed. The authors stress the value of the 
content of the associations with the proverbs." 


Projective Questions 


Brief mention must be made of the projective questions 
technique. Essentially, the subject is asked a question which 
he must answer with reasons for his reply. Cole, in a nation- 
ally distributed magazine report, asks two questions; the first 
inquires of the testee which of the existing animals he would 
like to be, and the second, why. This method of ferreting 
out personal material, it is claimed, has the advantage 
minimizing deliberate self-enhancement and leads to an un- 
derstanding of the individual's personality from the kind of 


of 


12? The most recent Proverbs Test is the development of Gorham (1956) . 
While designed as a means for assessing intellectual function with emphasis 
on verbal comprehension, this author predicts that its applications to per- 
sonality evaluation will not be too long in coming. 
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animal selected (with its socially accepted stereotyped traits, 
viz., lion for mastery; fox for cleverness; etc.) and the ver- 

balized rationalizations. 
This author has used a projective question by asking 
clients to indicate whom they considered to be the greatest 
why. This usually has resulted in 


person who ever lived and 

information regarding the individual's personal aspirations, 
values, and goals. David (1955) describes the Projective 
Question (PQ) based on somewhat the same principle as 


Cole's questions, i.e. that social stereotypes are part of the 
cultural heritage, have meaning for persons (whether valid 
or not), and therefore may be utilized to bring to light a 
person’s thought content with regard to motivations, feel- 
ings, attitudes, and aspirational levels. One question is 
asked, “What would you like to be if you were not a human 
being?” (p. 296.) This is followed by an inquiry which 
should reveal as much as possible about the subject's choice. 
In an exploratory study David has encountered some prob- 
lems in handling the answers, but he gives the overall im- 
pression that the statistical data justily further research. Pos- 
sibilities of differentiating among psychiatrically identified 
groups of subjects are good enough to merit further work 


with this procedure. 


SUMMARY 
theoretically sound in that 
ationship between a word, a phrase, or a 
ited situation, event, or person has been 
»vchology as the theory of red- 
specifically centered about the 
methods to be used to validate the assumed connection be- 
tween the particular stimulus material and its elicited re- 
sponse. The studies reported in this chapter have attempted 
to handle the issue by comparing the responses of psychiatri- 
cally defined groups with normals (or the method of contrast- 
Ing groups). Success has been varied but not of such stature 


as : 2» 4«nrance that these techniques are 
as to give comfortable assurance tl l a 


These techniques appear to be 
the logic of the rel 
story and its associi 
accepted as a principle of | 
integration. The difficulty 
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significantly valid. Some of the developers of the more re- 
cent tests have not attempted to measure the reliability and 
validity of their procedures. It would seem that they are 
more interested in thinking with paper and pen than with 
testing their tools in the field. All of the test authors stress 
the clinical contributions of their particular tests. The fact 
that response material can be used as clues to further prob- 
ing by the psychologist or psychiatrist is one of the major ad- 
vantages of these procedures. However, the current trend 
among projective test constructors and many clinical psychol- 
ogists seems to be an overemphasis on practicality and de- 
riving personal information with too little regard for the 
veridicality. 

Hanfmann and Getzels (1953) raise a significant issue 
with regard to the material elicited by these projective 
techniques, especially the sentence-completion tests. As a re- 
sult of a study, they conclude that most of the information 
contained in the subject's responses is at the level of con- 
sciousness or close to it. This knowledge should temper the 
dynamic inferences that are made by some interpreters who 
work under the assumption that the deeper (suppressed and 
repressed?) layers of the personality are continuously being 
tapped. In other words, much of the disclosed personal ma- 


terial contained in the responses should be considered in- 
formation of which the testee is aware 


are still to be uncovered. In view of 
Getzels place the association technique somewhere between 
the paper-and-pencil psychometric personality tests and the 
‘truly projective tests such as the inkblot and other unstruc- 
tured procedures. No matter where the association techniques 
may be placed in the ladder of "projectiveness, they do 
make known to the clinician some aspects of the personality 
and its dynamics not readily elicited by other devices. 


; its dynamic sources 
this, Hanfmann and 


14. MISCELLANEOUS PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


: |. WAS INEVITABLE THAT THE REPERTORY OF PRO- 
jective methods should include techniques requiring the 
testee to do more than verbalize about standard stimuli, as 
in the inkblot and the picture-story procedures, or respond 
to partially completed stimulus material, as in the drawing- 
completion and association tests. Therefore, the development 
of tests requiring the subject actually to manipulate stimulus 
objects was not unexpected. In these devices, the testee 
builds a miniature private world, organizes an individualistic 
design, or engages in an idiosyncratic pattern of activity. 
These activities are accomplished with a number of objects 
from which a wide variety of physical situations may be con- 
structed, usually involving ideas of personal and social rela- 
tionships in a new medium. The fundamental theoretical 
postulates supporting these tests do not differ from those 
stated in the preceding six chapters. The difference between 
the previously discussed techniques and those in this chapter , 
inheres in the nature of the stimuli. This has been character- 
ized by Frank (1948) as the difference between a constitutive 
or an interpretive task, on the one hand, and a constructive 
undertaking, on the other. In other words, the procedures 


described in the earlier chapters of Part III have required 
that the subject assign meaning to unstructured or amorphous 
stimulus objects (constitutive) or elaborate on an already 
Structured. situation (interpretive) - The techniques of this 
Chapter demand that the client organize discrete objects 

and shape) into 


aap ate à inite structure 
(which individually have definite structt t0 
3 
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a meaningful pattern. The definite objects enable the subject 
to deal more concretely and realistically with the stimulus 
figures to build an allusive situation, especially if he is 
unable to deal with phenomena on an abstract level (as 
would be the case, for example, in the inkblot procedure) . 
Thus, the techniques in the first section of this chapter are 
more feasible with some children and adults and with in- 
tellectually retarded persons than the constitutive type of 
test.* 

In the constructive test approach the subject has to organize 
and build in keeping with a central concept, be it concrete 
or abstract. In the process of planning and/or actually ma- 
nipulating the objects, the testee draws upon his own re- 
sources, i.e, his own perceptions and apperceptive mass, to 
complete the imposed task. 'The techniques of this type are 
discussed in the first section. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE PROCEDURES: THE WORLD TESTS 
AND THEIR MODIFICATIONS 


From the point of view of chronology, Lowenfeld (1939) 
originated this technique. It has since undergone revisions 
by Buhler and Kelly (1941) , Buhler (1950) , and Bolgar and 
Fischer (1947). Homburger's (1938) Dramatic Production 
Test is an earlier development. 


Lowenfeld World Technique (LWT) 


The primary purpose, writes Lowenfeld (1950), is to 
provide a play-therapy medium for children. The equipment 
consists of a tray with sand in it, available water, and a shelf 
with a variety of small lifelike objects, such as people, houses, 
trees, fences, animals, road-rail-water transportation articles, 
street signs, and miscellaneous objects (flowers, kitchen 
equipment, sticks, etc.). No specific objects are rigidly re- 

! Both constitutive and constructive techniques are used with these subjects. 


The protocols of the constitutive variety of procedures, however, are usually 
barren, disclosing intellectual status but little of the personality dynamics. 
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quired in Lowenfeld's version; the above are suggested as a 
minimum for building a set. These cathartic media may be 
adapted for use with subjects from preschool age and up— 
depending on the nature of the objects introduced into the 
situation. Lowenfeld feels rather strongly that this therapeu- 
e used as a means for evaluating 
an individual's personality. This admonition is given despite 
the recommendation that detailed observational notes of the 
subject's play activity be kept and that inquiry be made 
regarding the objects being used. There seems to be a con- 
tradiction in her insisting that personality dynamics should 
not be assessed from the test performance yet requiring close 
attention to the child's behavior. 

Certainly, it is sound testing and therapeutic procedure 
to observe, to interpret, and to predict in order to decide 
on the next step. It appears 4$ though the facts are being 
half used to tell a whole story. Perhaps some justification 
may be seen in Lowenfeld's sincere belief that the present 
World Test technique yields only superficial aspects of the 
child's ideation. But if the observational data of the child's 
play activity have any purpose in the service of therapy 
beyond mere description, it is to give the therapist an idea 
of progress being made and to provide direction to ensuing 
therapeutic efforts. This is accomplished in a continuous 
evaluative process, i.e. the effects of past play activity with 
the world objects, the changes that have been or are taking 


place, and the predictions in regard to future effects of con- 
tinued manipulation and ventilation with the world mate- 


rials, ; 
The following versions of the world technique are 


grounded in the notion that it is logical to stop at a point 
in the construction procedure to record the interpretations 
and inferences of the individual's activities and verbaliza- 
tions (presumably even in a nontherapy omm s kel 
ever, Lowenfeld’s questioning of the adequacy [9 the de- 
ductions and conclusions regarding personality dynamics and 


Structure based on one testing session 15 valid in the sense 
that the greater the sampling of segments of behavior 


tic procedure should not b 
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(repeated world constructions) , the more representative will 
be the ultimate inferences about the person. 


The World Test 


Buhler and Kelly (1941) and later Buhler (1950) adapted 
the Lowenfeld World Technique idea and materials to their 
World Test. This consisted of two sets of objects, one of 160 
and the other of 300 items of various kinds. 

The impetus for this development is Buhler’s interest in 
Lowenfeld's inferences from her World Technique and a 
desire to validate and standardize them with experimental 
and control groups of children. The colored objects, attrac- 
tive to children and conducive to stimulating play activity, 
are fairly realistic miniature reproductions of persons, ani- 
mals, and things seen by children. The subjects are 
encouraged to play with the toys in any way they desire 
and to “make something” with them. The average time for 
building a world is 30 minutes. The final product is sketched 
with coded symbols reproducing item placements. In addi- 
tion, records of the testee’s verbalizations and construction 
activities are made. The analysis of the construction ele- 
ments and mode of reproducing the world is illustrated in 
Table 16. Sheet 1 is designed for organizing the variety of 
objects, while sheet 2 simplifies the analytical process by 
permitting coded reproduction of the world construction 
with weights for scoring. The selected objects are divided 
into significant world signs: aggressive (A) , distorted (CDR), 
closed (C), disarranged (D), rigid (R), symbolic arrange- 
ments (S), and empty worlds (E). E and CDR signs are 
indicators of three levels of emotionality which are closely 
interrelated for interpretive purposes, each ameliorating or 
intensifying the effects of the other (somewhat like the 
interdependence of the determinants in the inkblot test) . 
In addition to classifying the world construction in terms 
of the objects and their placements, the interpreter must 
deal with the order of the selection of objects, flexibility or 
rigidity in executing a plan, verbalizations regarding the 


Taste 16. World Test Scoring Sheet 
Scoring Sheet No. 1. 
Name: Birthdate: Ref. No.: 
Sex: Age: School: Date: 
Problem: Occupation: Examiner: 
No. No. 
Types of Elements Used Used Types of Eclments Used 
T. People « 2e enim C Boats ( ) 
Men ( ) Trains ( ) 
Women (2 nurses) ( ) Buses* ( ) 
Children ( ) Ambulance? ( ) 
Police and firemen ( j 6. Enclosures. .....- (3 
Soldiers ( Walls ( ) 
2. Animals, Domestic..( ) Fences M) 
Horses © j Hedges C- 3 
Cows ( ; 7. Constructions. .... C) 
Chickens ( Bridges ( ) 
Pigs ( ; Tunnels ( ) 
a 1 ) Pavement? (.- 2) 
ats 
8. Nature... (Ga | 
3. Animals, Wild... -- (o 3 Trees (5 
Lions and tigers ( ) Flowerbeds* ( ) 
Elephants ( ) Meadows ( ) 
Camels : ; Lakes, swimming ) 
Snakes pools ( 
Alligators (1 River & 2 
Apes and monkeys ( ) Rocks? i 
4. Houses. ..... eee C2 9, War Implements. .( ) 
Residences Co 2 Cannon (omer) 
School i ; Tanks ( ) 
Church A 
Hospital € J 10 Other objects"... -- C) 
Jail ( ) Sign posts ( ) 
Railway station ( ) Gasoline pumps ( ) 
jl Ice cream wagon ( ) 
Hangar? ( 
B 7 ( ) Merry-go-round it ) 
Fire station" F 
Gub'statiónt ( 2 Fruit stand ( ) 
Peu 613 Milk bottles C J 
Lavatory Mail box (5) 
5. Vehicles. ..... sss Ged ) Tombstones 
Cars ( Other: 
Trucks ( 4 
put. Bu 1 ) TOTAL NUMBER ( 34 ) 


* Included only in the 300-piece set. 


Tase 16. World Test Scoring Sheet—(Continued) 
Scoring Sheet No. 2 


Name: Age: Date: Ref. No.: 
Ten- 
Symptoms Check | tative 
Weight 
A-Signs (Aggressive Worlds) 
1. Soldiers fighting LA 
2. Animals biting or wild animals, (W.A.) present 2A 
3. Accidents (fires, crashing, killing, burying, rob- 
bery) 3A 
E-Signs (Empty Worlds) 
1. Less than 50 elements 1d 
2. Less than 5 types 2E 


3. People omitted 
(a) No people 3 
(b) Only children 2 
(c) Only soldiers and police 2 
CDR-Signs (Distorted Worlds) 
1. Closed worlds 


viei] 


(a) Many small enclosed areas 1c 

(b) Total or nearly total enclosure 28 
2. Disarranged worlds 

(a) Elements in unfitting places 1D 

(b) Disconnected units 2D 

(c) Chaotic arrangements of items or groups 3D 
3. Rigid worlds 

(a) Schematic arrangements 2R 

(b) Rows of animals or people 3R 


TOTAL NUMBER 


S-Signs (Symbolic Arrangements) 
Examples: 


TOTAL NUMBER 


Subject’s comments: 


Source: C. Buhler, Picture World Test (PWT), 


Los Angeles, Calif. Copyright 1950 b: 
Charlotte Buhler, Ph.D. pyrigh y 
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world both during and after its construction, and general 
behavior. 

The major study with this technique was published by 
Buhler, Lumry, and Carrol (1951) as a standardization for 
the World Test. They used normal, problem, and retarded 
groups of American and European boys and girls ranging 
from 4 to 16.5 years of age. The world constructions of each 
subject were surveyed for content, organization, and idio- 
dynamic meaning. Since the testees were from different na- 
tions with variations in subcultures and attitudes, the com- 
parisons had to be sufficiently flexible to allow for these 
factors (see Buhler, 1952). By establishing the sings as the 
criteria, Buhler et al, found statistically significant differ- 
ences between normal children, on the one hand, and prob- 
lem and retarded children, on the other. No such reliable 
distinction was made between the problem and retarded 
groups based on the World Test signs. just as noteworthy 
are the dynamic interpretations made from the youngsters 
descriptions and interpretations of their worlds. Figure 35 
presents three cases with their world constructions and 


Interpretations. 
Again, statistically signifi 
absence of signs and qua 


the normal subjects from the group 0*7 Nip 
and stuttering individuals. Discriminations among the latter 


Subjects could not be made solely on the basis of the signs. 
These authors felt strongly in favor of applying the knowl- 
edge gained in this manner for the ensuing or dp 
therapy, The emphasis in this study was E ; E 
use of this technique with adults wo ap e ic ute 
and Buhler (1945) with 227 neurotics. | ne re : uw 
encouraging and warranted further investigation o mo fea: 
sibility ot this procedure as a personality y Sa E ao 

A new version of the World Test has been released Dy 
Buhler and Manson (1956)- The basic construction concipi 
is retained in this revised test- In place of manipulating 


j i < uild a 
actual miniature objects, the subject 15 iege i bs a 
his is accomplished y presenting 


cant differences in the presence or 
litative interpretations separated 
f retarded, withdrawn, 


World on paper. T 


Ficure 35. Three World Test Constructions and Interpretations (see 
also pages 327 and 328). (Source: G. K. Lumry, Study of World Test 
Characteristics as a basis for discrimination between various clinical 
categories. In C. Buhler, G. K. Lumry, and H. S. Carrol, World-Test 


Standardization Studies, Child Care Monogr., 1951, No. 4, pp- 30, 31, 
32.) 


“Case No. 1. is a seven year old boy of average intelligence. All ob- 
tainable evidence seemed to indicate a normal, well-rounded adjust- 
ment. Recorded conversation and fiction play: "Making a town.” (A 
car drove up the street, stopped for a policeman, turned a corner and 
parked. A lady walked up the street. Another lady walked into her 
house.) "Making an army camp by the town." (The soldiers went out 
to the airplane. The airplane took off and landed again.) Type of 
elements—15; number of elements—84; number of symptoms—0. This 
boy builds a completely organized representation of an army camp in 
a town. The people go freely about their accustomed business in the 
town and the soldiers carry out their duties. The pond and the pasture 
for the animals reflect his interest in his rural surroundings. He does 
not use the soldiers in aggressive action, but the army camp is merely 
present as a part of his pastime environment. This world protocol is 


an example of a well-integrated construction of a normally adjusted 
child.” 


“Case No. 2. is a nine year old boy of 


average intelligence. He was described as “shy, sensitive, and reserved.” 
He had difficulty in making contacts with the other children and was 
very reluctant to enter their play. The teacher reported that he was 
doing very poorly in school despite his average intelligence. Recorded 
conversation and fiction play: (He looked questioningly at the 
examiner before he would approach the materials. Upon being reas- 
sured, he played quietly with the objects and occupied himself with 
arranging and rearranging the fences and animals. He appeared to be 
somewhat fearful when directed questions were asked. No spontaneous 
conversation was offered.) “Making a farm.” Types of elements—4; 
number of clements—72; number of symptoms—3 (No people used, 
less than 5 types of elements, closed world.) This child completely 
closes in his construction. He used no people and limited himself to 
animals, trees, fences and two houses. No fiction play appeared. A 


clinical interpretation of th ggested that this 


e symptoms present sug 
child was reacting to an emotional situation by a rigid protection and 
closing off of himself from soci 


al contacts. This defense was of a passive 
nature, The small number of eleme 


nts might indicate an emotional 
anxiety or blocking which was interfering wit 


Ficurr 35 (Continued). 


h intellectual efficiency.” 


j Ui sisiaasteertes. 
MeO itita 


kem Mu 


dem ——À 
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Ficure 35 (Continued). “Case No. 3. was an eight year old boy with 
an LQ. of 52. He was one of the subjects selected from the Feeble- 
minded Institution. The superintendent reported that he was making a 
satisfactory adjustment to the institution but was somewhat docile and 
compliant. Recorded conversation and fiction play: “My father had a 
rooster. He laid eggs all morning and all night.” (He worked rapidly 
to put everything out in rows and seemed to be quite pleased with his 
construction.) Types of elements—15; number of elements—91; num- 
ber of symptoms—1 (Rows). This world pattern is an extreme exam- 
ple of one of the most frequently appearing “symptoms” for retarded 
children, All the elements are placed in one line with no regard for 
meaningful relation. No action appeared. The production of such 
extreme examples of rows was much more frequent among the children 
from the institution than among the retarded children who had not 
been subjected to institutional life. Retarded children outside an in- 
stitution showed a tendency toward organization in rows, but not in 
such a rigid manner. Other attempts at organization appear. A p 
interpretation is that children outside the institution 


more varying stimuli and complex situations. Childrer 
reflect protective care 


ble 
are subjected to 
1 in institutions 
and freedom from disturbing conflicts, 
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testee with twelve small drawings (each one printed on 
gummed paper), a symbol list depicting schematic drawings 
to represent a wide variety of objects and persons in his 
everyday world, and a sheet of paper 18 by 24 inches. The 
subject may use any combination of the original drawings 
and symbols to create an entirely idiodynamic world on the 
Sheet of paper. He may paste one or more of the gummed 
original drawings on the sheet of paper, connect them by 
roads, lakes, mountains, or any other way; between the 
gummed original pictures (if more than one is used) the 
testee is encouraged to draw in any figures (human and/or 
Objects) to make a meaningful and integrated world. After 
building the world the examiner requests the testee to label 
it and then to write a story about it. This technique is 
feasible with children and adults and may be administered 
individually and with groups. i 

The subject's constructions are analyzed with the help of 
an eight-page Protocol Booklet (Buhler and Manson, E 56) 
Which has space for objective recording of: (1) clinical 
Observations; (2) the sequences in building the various parts 
of the paper-and-pencil world with particular reference to 
the frequency and placement of the different human and 
Nonhuman figures; (3) the drawings themselves; and (4) 
the tester's analysis and interpretation of each world drawing. 
The Manual has 12 world drawings with a detailed inter- 
pretation for each. The technique has been under continued 
€xperimental scrutiny to enhance its value as an assessment 
Procedure and as a means of ascertaining a person s reactions 
to his environment, the people and objects 1n 1t, essential 
motives and attitudes, and sources of normal and pathological 


living, f 
The initial investigation W 
and 22 children of both sexes 
to 85 years. 7 bjects were € 
5 years. e subjects W 1 
es years. Thes ak 1, neurotic, character disordered, 
Sroups: adequately adjusted, n ; 


borderline and psychotic, and brain damagee posods Es 
Normative data was set up ON the basis ot ie e eed 
World drawings in terms of theme frequencies, use of symbols, 


as carried on with 94 adults 
and ranging in age from 6 
lassified into six psychiatric 
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and the nature and content of the different worlds drawn 
by the testees. In addition, qualitative characterizations for 
the developmental and total features of the worlds by each 
of the six psychiatrically identified groups were described. 

While no statistics are offered as validity and reliability 
evidence, there are sufficient discriminating aspects to merit 
continued research with this instrument. Buhler and Manson 
give 25 suggestions for further study in order to approach 
the answers to many as yet unanswered methodological, 
theoretical, and interpretive problems. 


Bolgar-Fischer World Test 


The interest in applying world-construction procedures to 
adults was the central notion of Bolgar and Fischer (1947) 
in their adaptation of the World Test. Moreover, these 
clinicians focused on individual patterns of coping with life 
rather than on diagnosis. They felt that clinical classification 
stemmed from these idiodynamic interpretations as the 
marginal background with the behavioral descriptions and 
inferences in the focal position. They called their test the 
Little World. 

This test has 232 pieces distributed among 15 categories 
of miniature reproductions of everyday objects, persons, and 
animals in attractive colors. In a pilot study they admin- 
istered the test to 100 presumed normal men and women. 
The constructions of each subject were scored for: 


1. Choice of pieces, especially the sequence after the first selec- 
tion; 


2. Quantity, i.e 
objects, the “ 


. the measurable features of the “amount” of 
variety” or number of classes of pieces, and the 
“space” or proportion of available room used for the Little 
World construction; 

3. Form, or the formal elements of the construction such as the 
geometric shape of the Little World, its perspective, the efficient 
use of the foundation, and the degree of symmetry in the total 
construction; 
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4. Contents, i.e., the actual idiomatic meaning (s) which the 
subject is investing in his Little World and which are the end 
result of a determining motivating process; 

5. Behavior, i.e., the “willingness, work method, speed, and 
certainty" (p. 122) with which the subject builds the Little 
World; and 

6. Verbalizations, w 
the total interpretation although they are not a 
quirement in this procedure. 


hich are recorded and utilized as part of 
n essential re- 


Norms were established in this study for nonpsychiatri- 
cally involved adults. Bolgar and Fischer reported high cor- 
relations between test signs and biographic excerpts. High 
validity was claimed for this technique with adults. In a later 
investigation, Fischer (1950) reported her findings with 
psychotic, organic, neurotic, intellectually superior, and 
presumably intellectually low average groups of subjects.” 
There were sufficient variations in the scorable elements of 
their Little World constructions to indicate significant differ- 
ential trends between the normal and the clinical groups. 


The poorly adjusted yielded empty, overcontrolled or under- 
controlled, socially imbalanced, and low energy level final 
products, Actual reliability and validity data were not re- 
ported except that validity might be inferred from the 
differences between psychiatrically identified groups of 
testees, Morris (1951) expressed the opinion that the World 


Test method of personality evaluation had the twofold 
thought content like the TAT and 


advantage of eliciting ; 
yielding personality dynamics similar to the Rorschach Ink- 
blot Test. 


Dramatic Productions Test 


struction technique was 
-hild analyst. In order to 
Homburger made 


of the world-con 
1938), a € 
youngsters, 


This version 
devised by Homburger ( 
Probe the imagination of 
cher (1950) does not give 
last two groups consis 


an impression that warrants 
t of well-adjusted persons. 


ü “In her paper, 
he ass ; 
€ assumption that the 
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available a wide variety of toys (vehicles, human and animal 
figures, household furniture, blocks, etc.) with instructions 
to construct a dramatic scene. His subjects worked alone in 
a room but they were observed through a one-way mirror. 
The scene was sketched and the subject asked for his explana- 
tion of the production. The analysis and interpretation, as 
illustrated by several cases in the report, were predominantly 
psychoanalytic and based on the dramatic scene and the 
subject’s story or explanation. No formal scoring was used. 
Validity and reliability data were not given. 

The following two techniques are somewhat similar to the 
world-construction tests in that the testee is required to ar- 
range objects or otherwise handle them. However, the end 
result is not the building of a world-type of product, such 


as those discussed above, since the stimulus objects are not 
the same kind. 


The Lowenfeld Mosaic Test (LMT) 


This is another European test which is becoming known 
in this country. Originally it was devised to ascertain the 
relationship of culture and local designs (Lowenfeld, 1952) . 
While working with this technique in a sociocultural- 
anthropological framework, Lowenfeld noted variations in 
designs created by subjects of different ages, sex, intellectual 
and educational levels, and personality integration. Armed 
with this knowledge, Lowenfeld experimented with this de- 
vice as a possible means for exploring the presence of 
psychopathology, intellectual development, and personality 
traits. The emphasis by most investigators had been focused 
on diagnostic differentiations. Evidently, concentration. on 
this application of the test derived from the formulation of 
the studies utilizing psychiatrically and psychologically de- 
fined groups and ascertaining group variations in the mosaic 
elements and/or the total mosaics. The obtained differences 
provide the rationale for the nontherapeutic interpretation 
of the mosaics. Lowenfeld is careful to point out that she 


regards this test as a projective technique. within Frank's 
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frame of reference in which a subject responds to a stimulus 
in terms of his own perceptions, and therefore his response 
(mosaic construction in this instance) is expressive of his 
own personality. Psychoanalytic conceptualizations, accord- 
ing to the originator of the Mosaic Test, do not enter 
significantly into the inferences and interpretations. The 
personality structure (not the dynamics) of the testee is 
interpreted directly from the formal aspects of the mosaic. 

The LMT may be used with subjects of all ages, since 
particular skills and formal learning are not essential. The 
original set consists of 456 plastic pieces in five shapes 
(square, right angle, equilateral, and scalene triangles, and 
diamond) in black, white, red, blue, green, and yellow 
colors, The last four colors are related to the ruby, sapphire, 
emerald, and topaz of Lowenfeld's models. The plastics are 
packed in a tray case, 123% by 1014 inches, which serves as 
the foundation for the mosaic. The bottom of the tray is 
Covered with a sheet of white paper cut to size and upon 
Which the mosaic is made. The subject is instructed to “do 
something” with the pieces. Complete freedom of construc- 
tion with as many or as few pieces as desired is emphasized. 
The pieces are placed in the box in à predetermined ar- 
rangement of the colors and shapes. When the subject is 
finished, the pieces are traced on the white sheet and the 
color of each is indicated." A Record Form devised by 
Lowenfeld (1951) is an attempt to give some objectivity 
and standardization to the analysis of the mosaics. It consists 
of a series of questions about the production of the testee 
With space for checking appropriate answer descriptions for 
s of the mosaic. In the final analysis, however, 
it is the overall impression that yields a diagnostic inter- 
Pretation of the mosaic put together by the testee. In order 
to assist the tester to understand the constructions of many 
kinds of subjects, Lowenteld (1954) reproduced in full 
colors 144 mosaics as guides. These are discussed in en 
in the Manual as a means of imparting to the tester con- 
(1944) used color p 
also do. 
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crete examples of the types of constructions found: (1) in 
the development of children; (2) in the study of mental 
deficiency; (3) in the productions of normals, neurotics, 
organics, affective and schizophrenic psychotics, and unclassi- 
fied incipient and chronic psychotics; and (4) in cultural 
differentiations. Lowenfeld does not present reliability and 
validity data. Validity is implied from the life history infor- 
mation accompanying the mosaic interpretations. Although 
others have reported reliability and validity statistics, Lowen- 
feld still persists in the belief that the study of the mosaic 
in the American culture is not ready for objective scoring 
procedures. 

Other students of this technique have evolved not only 
differences in stimulus materials but also modes of dealing 
with the final products. Flum (1951-1952) has been able 
to report a high reliability in the reéxamination of 19 
subjects. Wertham (1950) uses aluminum pieces in six shapes 
and six colors, totaling 262 items held in a tray 16 by 10 
inches. The subjects associate to the final product under the 
stimulation of leading questions. He agrees with Lowenfeld 
that this technique does not disclose personality dynamics 
primarily but is limited to diagnostic determinations. 
Wertham's analysis of mosaic characteristics includes 95 
features on the basis of which interpretations are made. 
Again, the category assignments stem from empirically ob- 
served general patterns reflecting disease processes at work, 
which, in turn, are mirrored in the final mosaic production. 

Diamond and Schmale (1944) approached the problem 
of mosaic evaluation by designating them as normal; mildly, 
moderately, or severely defective; or unclassified, The 
mosaics of 11 psychiatric groups were classified according 
to this system. Thus, criteria for differentiating among the 
groups were established. However, there was sufficient over- 
lap to necessitate sounding a cautious note as an important 
feature of diagnostic labeling. This found dramatic support 
in the comparison of descriptions of the mosaic patterns for 
different clinical groups of testees in J. E. Bell's (1948) 
discussion of the Mosaic Test (pp. 414—419). Dorken 
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(1952) , in a general review of this technique, cited significant 
reliability as did Flum (1951-1952). With regard to the 
validity of the test, McCulloch and Girdner (1949) were 
able to demonstrate a qualitative relationship between 
llectual level. This could not be 


Mosaic construction and inte 
because of the lack of 


translated into a statistical coefficient 
a quantifiable scoring system. 

Other investigators were able to report favorable validity 
data (M. Kerr, 1939; Wideman, 1955). Wideman scored 39 
features in the designs of 245 subjects (107 normals, 70 
schizophrenics, 48 neurotics, and 20 organics) . Consistency 
in scoring the mosaic characteristics was acceptably high. 
Thirty-two of the design elements differentiated significantly 
between the normal and pathological groups. Within the 
pathological groups, however, differences were not as clear 
as clinicians would desire for their comfortable use of this 
technique to discriminate among the clinical groups. Colm 
(1948, pp. 232-233), in connection with her work with 


children, stated: 


The Mosaic Test is of greatest value in individual work rather 
than in group testing situations, because observing the designs 
from their earliest inceptions, and watching their development 
Step by step with each new addition and change that is made, 
are important parts of the test. This eniin of a slowly 
growing and changing design gives valuable information in re- 
gard to the child's conflicts, his own feelings about himself, and 
how he deals with his problems. In addition to the indications 
furnished by the designs themselves, observation of the child’s 
initial approach to the test task, as well as of his attitude toward 
his finished work, provides important psychological clues. Only 
through the analysis of both the actual growth of the design and 
the child's approach to it, can the full diagnostic possibilities of 
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cation. The test projects into one pattern the emotional and in- 
tellectual structure and disturbances of the child whose reason- 
ing and emotions are not yet as separate and clearly controlled 
as those of the adults. 


As a final word, the experiences of those who have used 
this technique indicate that this procedure has excellent 
clinical potential. Refinement in scoring would evolve 
from continued research with normal and clinical subjects 
and with individuals in diagnostic and therapeutic sessions. 


THE KAHN TEST OF SYMBOL ARRANGEMENT (KTSA) 


This test, developed by Kahn (1949-1953) , is a modifica- 
tion of the mosaic and the world-construction techniques. 
The central question is (Kahn, 1951, p. 439) : “. . . could 
the acceptance, rejection, and the manner of handling specific 
objects give insightful information regarding an individual's 
personality dynamics, his state of mental health, or his 
cerebral competence?" Dy setting up a series of criteria to 
increase the usefulness of the stimulus materials, Kahn 
selected 15 small colored plastic objects for his test: one blue 
anchor; one brown and one transparent butterfly; one 
transparent circle; one black cross; two black dogs and one 
white dog; one red, one blue, and one transparent heart; 
à green parrot; one transparent star and two red translucent 
Stars; and a brown felt Strip, 2 by 30 inches, marked off 
by white lines into fifteen 2-inch squares and numbered 
consecutively from 1 to 15. Figure 36 is a reproduction of 
the KTSA. 

The administration is divided into four phases consisting, 
essentially, of five arrangements, assigning an abstract mean- 
ing to each of the objects, and designating the three objects 
"liked best" and the one “least preferred" with three reasons 
for each decision. Thus, performance and verbal expression 
are employed as the vehicles to personality dynamics. Both 
aspects are scored "objectively" and "semiobjectively" in 
accordance with a set of predetermined normative criteria. 

Kahn's assumptions for this test are quite specific. The 
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felt strip represents a fixed and unchanging environment; 
the numbers are symbolic of passing time (as the subject 
places objects from spaces 1 to 15); and the plastic items 
represent the expressive action of the testee. He has drawn 
up a tentative list of popular responses for the various objects 


t of Symbol Arrangement. (Source: Major 
Arrangement, West Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Louisville, Ky., Ps 


Ficurr 36. The Kahn Tes 
T. C. Kahn, Test of Symbol 
Western Psychological Services, 1949-195: 
logical Test Specialists, 1956.) 


n Unconscious Symbolization of 


and another list of “Commo 
434-435). For example, the 


Objects” (Kahn, 1955a, pP- ; ' 
anchor symbolizes: “Escape or the opposite of escape—being 


anchored or tied down. It also represents that which weighs 
one down. It can symbolize adventure, running away, travel, 
escape, security, something to hold on to, faith.’ i 
The weight of interpretation is placed on the skill of 
the clinician with a note of caution that deeper meanings 
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must be obtained individually from the subject. Kahn warns 
against “work book” interpretation of symbols, yet this is 
the very thing that will eventuate if neophyte, too busy, or 
poorly trained clinical psychologists seize upon this “easy 
sign approach to inferable meanings—despite Kahn's ear- 
nest warning that this should not be done. Furthermore, 
the idiodynamic nature of the individual's performance may 
preclude the generalizations of these symbolisms. As with 
most projective procedures, a great deal of personal material 
comes to the surface for inferential exploitation. To know 
the limits of making inferences seems to be the major key 
to the appropriate use of this data. 

KTSA is being used in England, on the continent, and 
in Australia. More recent work has been reported by 
Fils (1951), Esterly (1954), and Brodsly (1952) with 
psychiatric groups. Its earliest applications disclose responses 
which differentiate significantly between diagnosed organic 
psychotics and nonorganic psychotics—evidence for validity 
by the method of psychiatrically defined groups. Test-retest 
reliability and interscorer reliability are .95 and .97, re- 
spectively. Kahn cites Fils’ paper (1951) in which 56 re- 
sponses discriminate among organic psychotics, schizophren- 
ics, and nonpsychotics. In a recent report, Kahn (1955b) 
cross validated the value of this test for separating subjects 
with brain damages from normal subjects. Kahn* has indi- 
cated that every effort is being made to bring “. . . the 
test up to highly respectable levels as far as cross-validation, 
reliability, and other statistical techniques are concerned.” 
From the service point of view, Kahn has been able to 
differentiate between identified brain-damaged patients and 
a control non-damaged group. This has limited usefulness, 
since discrimination in clinics and in hospitals has to be 
made between organic and functional conditions much more 
often than between organics and normal persons. The theory 
underlying this test needs further clarification if it is to avoid 
being characterized as speculative. 


4 This information was obtained from a personal communication. 
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PLAY TECHNIQUES 


rom the discussion of the constructive 
he play techniques as a mode of 
matter of actual fact, the world- 
construction procedure may be considered as one form of the 
play approach to personality assessment. In the past, the play 
technique has been limited to children, with an occasional 
study with adults. J. E. Bell (1948) reviews the theories 
of child play and suggests that, insofar as the child is con- 
cerned, a study of the theory of the development of play 
activities is a concomitant of the evolution of personality 
dynamics. He cites many of the play theories, ranging in 
Viewpoints from popular conceptions of play as one expres- 
sion of the need to drain off excess energy to the somewhat 
involved explanations of the different psychoanalytic schools. 
In all of these theories the primary aim seems to be thera- 
peutic, but so closely are therapy and evaluation intertwined 
that to separate one from the other is purely arbitrary. The 
Clinician derives assessment interpretations from the testee's 
expressive movements, verbalizations, and symbolic choices 
of toys, The client gains in release of tension by expressing 
his thoughts, feelings, and attitudes in an accepting atmos- 
phere.* 

It would be difficult to assign labels to the great variety of 
play techniques. Each clinician would justifiably merit a 
self-named procedure. The equipment and the evaluative 
methods differ with each person utilizing this technique. 
Some expose the child to a limited number of toys in order 
to direct the play activity into a predetermined channel, eg. 
giving the child a doll and a toilet to elicit material regard- 
ing toilet-training attitudes and reactions. Other procedures 
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are more elaborate in that the children are observed as they 
play in rooms or in play areas connected with the clinic 
building. Sometimes large toys are employed or other chil- 
dren are part of the activity design. The latter more closely 
approaches the real-life situation, and, therefore, more rep- 
resentative segments of behavior may be observed. The 
group therapy sessions of various agencies are a form of play 
activity (Slavson, 1943) . 

The reliability and validity of the play technique as a 
diagnostic and personality assessment device cannot be dis- 
cussed in a meaningful manner if the criteria are quanti- 
tative. Certainly test-retest reliability is not feasible. Validity 
is usually indirectly inferred from the relationship of the 
content and the nature of play behavior and the problems 
which brought the clients to the practitioner (Colm, 1951; 
Erikson, 1940) . D. M. Levy's (1937) work is quite prominent 
in this field, especially his "amputation-dolls" method of un- 
covering deep-seated personality dynamics as the child 
handles these dolls. Attitudes toward father, mother, toilet 
training, and siblings are elicited in this kind of play situa- 
tion. 


Puppetry 


Two special types of play procedures are puppetry and 
psychodrama. The former is an ancient art used to entertain 
children and adults through the centuries. The latter has 
been part of everyday living but has not be 
nized as such. Puppets are used extensive 
adjunct in the Children’s Ward of the Bellevue Hospital 
Psychiatric Division under the sponsorship of Bender and 
Woltmann (1936) . The emphasis is on the therapeutic value 
of play with the evaluation aspect coming into focus as an 
aid in assessing the child's progress in treatment, Woltmann 
(1951) hypothesizes that children identify readily with 
puppet characters and thus participate in the show by pro- 
viding an impromptu script suggesting action and plot or by 
completing a plot which the puppets have only partially 


en readily recog- 
ly as a therapeutic 
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acted out. Basically, puppetry is a group activity. The assess- 
ment of the individual child, however, is a matter of observ- 
ing reactions during the play—extent of participation and 
the selectivity of sharing in the show, i.e., those phases in 
which he joins and others in which he withdraws from the 
action. As the characters take on personal meanings during 
the course of the puppet show, those situations that threaten 
to produce or reduce anxiety can become evident to the keen 
Observer. The structure and dynamics may be inferred from 
the manner in which the subject copes with these situations. 


Psychodrama 


The second technique is really puppetry for grown-ups 
place of make-believe human figures. 
in action therapy since it is an 
for actual motion or movement, 
ther overt manifestations of 


using people in 
Psychodrama has its roots 
expressive method calling 
Verbalizing, gesturing, and o 
Physiological and psychological needs and press. The psy- 
chodramatic movement is the development of J. L. Moreno 
(1946; F. B. Moreno, 1946) . Its origins are in the Viennese 
Slegreif-theater of 1922. This is a theater of spontaneous 
acting—a reference to the core of the psychodramatic con- 
cept that what takes place on the stage is spontaneous action 
Within a skeleton framework. This play acting in a freer 
€xpressive climate makes available behavioral descriptions 
(including verbalizations and actions) that open the way 
to inferential personality evaluation. 0l . 
The psychodramatic situation may be quite formal with 
Moreno’s three-concentric-level stage, role assignments, 
director, the outline of a script, and professional actors. Or 
i taking place on a simple stage or 
ttendants, and therapists involved 


to some extent. Actually there are as many variations of the 
Psychodramatic method as there are persons using it as a 


therapeutic frame of reference. The exploitation of this pro- 
an evaluative device has been the 


and Cornyetz (1944) . Certainly 
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the rationale is simple enough—as the individual meets 
situations and problems in life he reveals his manner of 
dealing with them, thus exposing to view the drives to be- 
havior. This helps create an idiodynamic picture of the 
individual and his attitudes. This technique does not lend 
itself to objective scoring and it cannot yield meaningful 
norms, especially in a highly structured experimental con- 
text. (The greater the degree of control introduced into an 
experimental design of the projective method, the less the 
subject gives of himself. Thus, it falls short of the purpose 
of testing—to elicit behavior that will reveal the personality 
structure and dynamics of the individual.) 


"This subsection does not have a separate heading although 
it is proposed to consider dreams as a projective technique. 
The reason for this omission is the feeling that it is pre- 
sumptuous to consider this topic as a small portion of a total 
discussion. Dreams and dream interpretation are as ancient 
as man's beginnings and as new as today's theory. It has 
always occupied the thoughts of man so that its adherents 
run the gamut from occultists to analysts, from dream-book 
recipe interpretation to methodical inquiry, and from paper- 
bound oracles to Freud's Interpretation of Dreams. When a 
person reports a dream to the clinician, it must be assumed 
that the content of the dream material is not a pure chance 
phenomenon but the result of causal dynamic forces, This, 
of course, accords with Freud's point of view regarding the 
unconscious nature of dream stuff—that it is influenced by 
the person's daily activities and that repressed or conflictual 
material finds complete or partial expression directly or 
indirectly in the contents of the dream. Both structure and 
dynamics of the personality are inferred from the dreams 
related by the analysand. Most therapists at some time during 
the counseling period either solicit or encourage the client 
to relate dreams and associations thereto. The object is to 
trace back from the manifest to the latent meanings. The 
major issue that arises is the degree of creditability to the 
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subject’s report of unadorned and unelaborated dream ma- 


terial.’ 

D. M. Levy (1951); discussing a case in detail, comments 
on the similarity in contents and types of associations of the 
patient’s dreams and free drawings. The former, in general, 
prove to be richer sources of personal information and sub- 
sequent interpretive inferences in the light of psychoanalytic 
concepts and symbolisms. Not all analytically oriented psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists consider dreams in the same 
light. All are agreed, however, with regard to the role of the 
unconscious forces at work in dream stuff. To bring these 
deep-seated dynamic forces to the surface for scrutiny and 
for determining their part in observed behavior is the 


central problem. 

Day (1949) reported an interesting study to ascertain 
whether self-revealing projective material could be obtained 
from an individual asked to interpret the dreams of others. 
Stated differently, to what extent did an individual inject 
his own “emotions, attitudes, and experiences” in his inter- 
pretation of the dreams of others? Ten dreams, in printed 


form, were presented to adults not trained in psychology 
With instructions to explain each one. Day compared the 


dream interpretations with the available case histories of 
the interpreters. He came to the conclusion that the inter- 
pretation of dreams made without a definite person as the 
referent contained much of the interpreters own atti- 


tudes and experiences. The common personality thread of 
1 be followed as a definite pattern in 


interpretations made by each. To 
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what extent this holds for interpretations made by trained 
clinicians with a definite dreamer is a matter of speculation. 
This question must be important, however, or else why do 
psychoanalytic institutes require their students to undergo 
didactic analysis? 

'There is no doubt about the widespread use of dreams 
as a vehicle for making inferences regarding personality 
make-up. Lay persons, psychologists, and psychiatrists do it 
every day. Of all the projective techniques this one lends 
itself least to reliability and validity studies. 


AUDITORY PROJECTION TESTS 


Visual stimulus materials have been the major considera- 
tion to this point. Some mention has been made of tactual 
stimuli in connection with the 3-DAT. A third sense modality 
for evoking projected material is auditory stimulation, This 
is known as the Verbal Summator technique (Skinner, 1936) , 


or the Tautaphone technique (Shakow and Rosenzweig, 
1940) . 


Verbal Summator and Tautophone Techniques 


One of the early papers on the use of this procedure re- 
ports Skinner's (1936) analogy between the Verbal Sum- 
mator and the inkblot or free-association techniques. The 
Verbal Summator is actually a phonograph with records con- 
taining nonrecognizable spoken sounds. The subject is re- 
quired to state what he has heard emanating from the 
summator. In an analysis of testees’ responses to the sounds, 
Skinner disclosed that these were influenced by three sources 
of stimulation, with the sounds Serving as the vehicles: 
external stimuli in the testing situation, the manner of 
presenting the sounds, and the effects of the testing situation 


simple diagnosis of schizophrenia in a neuropsychiatric setting expected to 
yield a large number of such patients. The puzzling situation cleared up im- 
mediately upon the psychiatrist's own schizophrenic breakdown. 
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on the individual (drowsiness, for example) . All these stimuli 
affected the kinds of reports given by the subjects to the 
contents of the speech samples coming from the Verbal 
Summator. Skinner's report of the responses of one subject 
in the experiment classified the thema in these verbal re- 
sponses to the sounds as follows: personal affairs; injunc- 
tions (do's and don'ts) ; thema concerning a boat, love, baby, 
religion, books, clothes, and weather; words related to a wide 
variety of objects and attributes; and miscellaneous responses. 
Skinner suggested that clinical significance, in terms of 
idiomatic meanings, should be explored. 

This initial work did not fall upon barren soil. Trussell 
(1939) regarded this technique as an extension of the free- 
association procedure into a less restrictive area. Using 
Skinner's Verbal Summator, Trussell worked with 32 psy- 
chology students and 32 variously diagnosed psychiatric 
patients, She concluded tentatively that the patient group 
could be differentiated from the normals on the basis of 
the number of omitted and meaningless responses and the 
number of syllables in their responses. Lor | 

The term Tautophone was given to this procedure by 
Shakow and Rosenzweig (1940). In their preliminary study 
they developed a scoring scheme for dealing with Bear ten 
Sponses to the speech samples so that each erd be g assi ce 
according to complexity of its structure, sen arity to the 
Sample, non-English char: sentence dpi 
Meaningfulness. These referred to the ien i c of 
the respons The contents were en ana ae oe ms ex 
of suggestibility, contact, human reference, self-re ane 
subjectivity, and interrogativeness. Rescon. ege a 
consistency of responses from test to retest were also noted. 


acteristics, 
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tion Test. On the 10 records in Stone’s set these sounds 
are used as stimuli (Stone, 1950, p. 350) : 


1. Non-verbal human sounds. 

(a) Emotion or personal action by an individual (Shi, 
human sound, individual) . Examples: A person cry- 
ing, laughing, screaming, groaning, clapping, walking, 
singing, etc. 

(b) Music (Shm). 

2. The dramatic episode (where antecedents and outcomes are 
not specifically indicated) . 

(a) Simple dialogue (DEd). Example: "You ready Joe?” 
"Yeah, I'm ready." "You ready fella?" *I'm—I'm not 
sure." "Come on, let's go!" (In the record sets, the 
DEd's may be used together.) 

(b) Crowd sounds (DEc). Examples: cheering, booing, 
babies crying, playground sounds, etc. 

3. Animal sounds (Sa). Examples: growling, barking, bird 
calls, sheep, etc. 

4. Sounds from nature (Sn). Examples: thunder, wind, fire, 
etc. 


5. Mechanical sounds (Sm). Examples: pounding, sawing, 
bells, machines, etc. 


The instructions to the subject are to listen to a series 
of three sounds and then to write or tell a story woven 
around these sounds (as in the TAT) to include back- 
ground, present situation, and outcome. A record form has 
been devised to help in the analysis of the thema with 
regard to subtheme factors, characters, outcomes, etc. Validity 
and reliability have not been established since the technique 
is still in its preliminary stages. 


Wilmer and Husni Technique 


A third procedure was developed by Wilmer and Husni 
(1953) asa result of exploratory work with 75 sounds on 117 
subjects in order to determine the most productive auditory 
stimuli. The final selections were 21 sounds on two 12-inch, 
double-faced records (pp. 377-378) : 
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1. Train (leaving station, crowd, depot noises) . 
2. Seagull, seawash background, conversation between two 
men: 
A. Is that enough. . . ? 
B. Yah. 
A. How much is that? 
B. (pause) Well, just about right . . . isn't it? 
A. I think that's just about right. 
B. Put that away now. 
A. Just about right. 
B. Would that cover it better? 
A. Put it away now; are you set? 
B. O.K., let's go. 
Child cry and seagulls, soft background. 
Clock striking and crowd noises: “Ya, ya.” 
- Slow drip of water. 
_ 6. Organ and poem (mal 
cized words) : 
To my years hath destiny denied 
The glory of youth. Ah, ‘ 
How art thou fled from view, 
Darling companion of my tender age, 
My hope, so sorely mourned! 3 
Is this the fate that time all men brings? 
Poor wretch, the truth once plain 
Thou wert struck down with ease, they lifted hand 
Showing me cold death and a naked tomb 
Afar off grimly stand. . 
Cry for help and background noises. 
Laughter and man and woman conversing: 
A. Where did that damn thing come from? 


B. What thing? 
A. Mother said you can't 
world, sister. 
B. What did you expect? 
A. Where is Dad? Where did Dad go? 
9. Music and sobs of women (15 sec.) and man (15 sec.) . 
10. Man and woman arguing (man speaks in anger): 
MAN: Now what did you do all that for today! 


(Mumbling answer). 
Huh? 


Qt 4 o5 


e voice, clearly audible only on itali- 


go 
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(Mumbling answer) . : 
You know what I’m talking about! 
(Mumbling answer) . 
There’s no excuse for it. 
(Mumbling answer) . 
You know damn well what I mean! 
(Mumbling answer). 
You certainly did, and I'm ashamed. 
(Mumbling answer). 
WOMAN: Well, I wouldn't talk if I were you! 
1l. Music and water sounds, ending with rush of water 
(splash) like fish in water or man drowning) . 
12. Father scolding child and child crying: Why! Why! Why! 
13. Footsteps, faster, doors open, close, open, rush of footsteps. 
14. Baby crying and woman singing softly. 
15. Cry of woman and man. 
16. Sucking sounds (human). 
17. Groaning, rubbing, kissing (human). 
18. Breaking wood, ripping cloth. 
19. Drill. 
20. Humming and whistling (man: Shut up!) more humming 
and whistling. 
2]. Train bells (switch engine, loud bang, voices) t 


The directions call attention to the sounds and ask the 
subject to respond immediately to each speech sample or 
sound in terms of what it means to him or what it “tells” 
him. One hundred and forty-six records of tubercular and 
schizophrenic patients, college students, and blind children 
have been analyzed for response characteristics. Although the 
authors are convinced that this procedure meets Rapaport's 
(1945) criteria for a projective test? they are unwilling to 
make definitive statements about the adequacy of this tech- 
nique for making interpretations and predictions. They rec- 
ognize the limitations in the selection of subjects and the lack 
of nonblind subjects and a larger sampling of nonmentally 

* Reproduced by permission from M. A. Wilmer and M. Husni, The use of 
sounds in a projective test, J. Consult. Psychol., 1953, 17:377-383. 

9 These criteria are: the test should be economical, simple, impersonal; 


should probe a single segment of behavior; and should have standard ma- 
terials and examiner participation (Rapaport et al., 1946, vol. II, p. 8). 
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ill testees. Wilmer and Husni do emphasize the usefulness 
of this technique for personality assessment of the sight- 
impaired subject. 

A dissenting note is voiced by Grings (1942) , who used 
Skinner's procedure and Shakow's indices on three psychiatric 
populations (schizophrenics, psychoneurotics, and manic- 
depressives when depressed) . He reports that, in general, the 
Verbal Summator does not differentiate significantly among 
the three categories of patients, but it furnishes inferential 
material regarding personality dynamics. Interest in this 
technique has been whetted by the Stone (1950) and Wilmer 
and Husni (1953) modifications. Further research will 
a this procedure as a valuable projective 
n is that it makes available an- 
g, for the assessment of the blind. 


probably establisl 
test. Its major contributio 
other sense modality, hearin 


PSYCHOMETRIC PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


intelligence. and personality 
questionnaires were originally designed to assess current 
intellectual level and specific personality variables. Their con- 
tinued use by clinical psychologists led to interpretive explo- 
rations not intended by the original test developers. 


Paper-and-pencil tests of 


Projective Use of Intelligence Tests 


The Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale (W-BAIS) 
developed by Wechsler (1944) as an individual intelligence 
test was extended during World War II and in the postwar 
period into the area of personality evaluation. The develop- 
ment grew out of the wides inical use of this test. The 
rationale should be clear by now—behavior in response to a 
series of visual and/or verbal stimuli is the result of the in- 
dividual’s perception of these stimuli in terms of his ide 
needs, attitudes, press, feeling tone, past experience, "i ie 
student will recognize this as the basic hypothesis ihar mp 
ports the interpretive and the inferential use of projective 
techniques. There is no reas 


pread cl 


on, therefore, to exclude the 
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highly structured stimuli of the W-BAIS subtests from this 
logical position even though the degree of freedom and spon- 
taneity of responsiveness is restricted. In this frame of refer- 
ence the characteristics of the testee may be inferred from 
his responses. : 

The approach to a dynamic interpretation of personality 
from the answers to the W-BAIS subtest items is to consider 
the contents of replies as clues to the manner in which the 
individual is relating to his environment and how he is 
coping with the problems it presents to him, The character- 
istic modes of addressing problems and significant devia- 
tions are the inferential ingredients the psychologist uses. 
For example, the patient who responds to the comprehension 
item in an oververbose, meticulous manner may be resorting 
to the defense mechanism of intellectualization (i.6.,, an 
adaptive cover in which the patient tries to treat all threaten- 
ing aspects of his environment with a rigidly intellectual 
approach). This may mirror a press for impressing the 
tester (seen as the father figure) , or it may represent a need 
to stave off (avoid or suppress) personally threatening ma- 
terial that may come to the surface if the patient is other 
than rigidly precise in his manner of replying to questions 
that threatens the ego. In brief, the individual's needs and 
press are reflected in how the specific questions are dealt 
with and become manifest in the content and manner of 
responsiveness. 

The manner of responding, in turn, can be related to the 
nature of the question. The writer exa 
woman who gave fairly acceptable answers t 
sion items until she was asked w 
people to obtain a license in ord 
blocked completely, This carried ov 
she recovered and was able to ans 
tions effortlessly. With the blocking 
as a clue, probing disclosed a his 
contacts, with children resulting from each one. Conse- 
quently, extreme guilt feelings and sensitivity necessitated 
suppression of any direct and/or indirect awareness of sexual 


mined a young 
o the comprehen- 
hy the state required 
er to be married. She 
er to the next item, but 
ver the remaining ques- 
on the particular question 
tory of five extramarital 
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and marital material so heavily laden with the threat of 
anxiety for her. Rapaport et al. (1946) championed this use 
of test data. Their ideas have been incorporated into the 
thinking of most clinical psychologists. 

The interpretive emphasis is on the functions tapped by 
the various subtests and the manner in which the testee’s 
responses reflect this. For example, the comprehension sub- 
test mirrors the individual’s judgment in social situations, 
i.e., his awareness of social amenities and the expectancies 
of his social milieu. Thus, our young woman whose sup- 
pressed awareness of her social, legal, moral, and marital 
transgressions culminated in her blocking at the topical 
question is revealing her sensitivity to society’s disapproval 
and to the do’s and don'ts of her own system of values. It 
is interesting to note that her final response, or rather lack 
of it, contains not only her knowledge of the correct answer 
but her emotional involvement in it. Each of the subtests 
has been surveyed time and again for the respective func- 
tions (s) tapped. Although there is some overlapping, clinical 
psychologists have reached significant agreement with re- 
gard to the interpretation of subtest performances. : 

Another acceptable application of the test responses is to 
obtain an analysis of the individual E strengths, weaknesses, 
modes of handling easy and difficult materials, areas of diffi- 
culty due to emotional sensitivity as differentiated from lack 
of information, and general test behavior. These furnish the 
raw material for specific interpretations regarding the nature 
of the defenses used and when; the extent of intellectual 
efficiency and potential; and perhaps the reason for ineffi- 
ciency in intellectual functioning. This material affords an 
Operational picture of the functioning personality and may 
go one step further to permit assigning a diagnose lael 
This is accomplished by searching among the various ee 
of psychiatrically and psychologically Mey ocius G 
nonpatient populations) and by matching their behavior anc 


i i 1 he testee.”” 
symptoms with those obtained from t 
i ini Í i hould not be re- 
ME is writer" inion that clinical psychologists s no 
A un dn AE nales to patients. Their role on the clinical team 


quired to assign diagnostic i 
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The validity and the reliability of this use of the W-BAIS 
have an imposing number of staunch supporters and critics. 
To select one or two studies would be foolhardy.” 

Anderson (1951) suggests for the Revised Stanford-Binet 

Scale (Terman and Merrill, 1937) what Rapaport et al. 
and others have done with the W-BAIS—a qualitative inter- 
pretation of the testee’s performance to give insight into some 
personality dimensions. This is actually a continuation of the 
notion of sequential testing proposed and used by Wells 
(1929) in which he grouped together each of the particular 
items (as, in the W-BAIS, giving all digit-span items at one 
time, to be followed by all the vocabulary items, or all of 
the arithmetic problems, etc.). Clinical psychologists fol- 
lowed this lead quite successfully (Harris and Shakow, 1937, 
and Hutt, 1947). The procedure does not differ from the 
W-BAIS performance analysis. Much less work of this type 
has been carried on with the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, 
but the possibilities are there to be explored. One of the 
reasons for less research into the projective and the inferen- 
tial advantages inherent in the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale 
may be its predominant use with children in psychoeduca- 
tional centers rather than in the usual clinical situation. 


Projective Use of Paper-and-Pencil Personality Tests 
Essentially, the paper-and-pencil personality inventories 


and questionnaires leave little room for projecting one's 
needs, press, etc., into the answers. However, these questions 


is more adequately fulfilled by the presentation of a dynamic picture of the 
individual in terms of function, defens efficiency, strengths, and weakne S. 
It is well known that typical textbook cases are rarely found in real life. The 
final diagnostic label is usually a compromise or a counting of symptoms. 
The hyphenated diagnostic classifications are testimony to this practice. 

11 The reader is referred to Rapaport et al. (1946), Patterson (1953), 
Allen (1947, 1949), and Watson (1951) for the positive side of the issuc. 
The negative aspects of the use of the W-BAIS data in personality evaluation 
are discussed in a long series of articles in the literature, among which are 
Allen (1948b), Cohen (1955) , and Wittenborn (1949) . 

12 However, individuals who insist upon ignoring the test directions to 
encircle Yes, No, or ? and write in detailed replies to items do give a clue 
to their perceptions. 
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may be considered as highly restricted sentence completions. 
The various items can be classified according to some pre- 
determined system of traits or life factors. In this way re- 
actions and attitudes toward particular areas of living may be 
ascertained. Some tests have this type of classification as part 
of the normative data. The Bell Adjustment Inventory 
(1934-1938) , for example, codes each question as to whether 
it applies to (a) home, (b) health, (c) social, (d) emotional, 
or (e) occupational adjustment. Clark and Allen (1951, 
1952) have devised an item-analysis aid which brings together 
the items for each of the clinical and validity scales of the 
MMPI (Hathaway and McKinley, 1943). The California 
ality (Thorpe, Clark, and Tiegs, 1942-1953) 
ady organized according to the per- 
d by this questionnaire. By reading 
the items for a given personality variable and the subject's 
responses thereto, the tester has a "running" picture of the 
individual's attitudes, reactions, feeling tones, etc., with re- 
gard to this personality attribute. This type of analysis 
affords the psychologist much more information about the 
subject than could be derived from a numerical score alone. 
Such information is useful not only for making personality 
inferences but also for obtaining valuable leads for further 
therapeutic planning. The projective approach has not been 
standardized, since its applications are on an individual basis 
and it is used by clinical psychologists and psychiatrists who 
resort to this procedure selectively. It is valuable for the 
personal data made available in a short time end asa Here 
for depth interviewing. Elias (1951) reports edendi, 
with this projective use of the replies = Ue m 

personality inventories. Not only does he aia ee e i 
tween secure and insecure subjects 1n terms o! t oed cp 
alone, but he gains insight into, areas P (ud i 
individual's. self-perception. W Sevier ane ] i F 
(1952) have successfully differentiated henveen t BEOUp g 

neurotic and control students from their answers te a pe 
history blank. This widens the scope p P rac use o 

paper-and-pencil devices beyond formal inventories. 


Test of Person 
presents the items alre 
sonality variables tappe 
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SUMMARY 


This chapter has discussed the less widely used projective 
tests. The World Test techniques are not as well known in 
this country as abroad, but psychologists are gradually be- 
coming interested in them and are investigating their use- 
fulness as diagnostic, evaluative, and therapeutic tools. The 
outstanding feature of the word-construction tests is their 
multiple application as a means for assessing personality 
and as a therapeutic device. Not only is the subject given an 
opportunity to say and do what has to be said and done, but 
the test furnishes the observer with bases for teasing out the 
reasons for the behavior. The auditory techniques add an- 
other sense modality to the evaluation process as well as 
widen the list of testable persons to include the blind and 
persons with severely impaired sight who could not be 
reached with the usual visual stimulus materials. As a ther- 
apeutic medium these procedures afford an excellent face- 
saving and self-saving opportunity for the patient to verba- 
lize what has been repressed or suppressed. This is especially 
true with the auditory techniques since the patient can ra- 
tionalize the kind of material produced by indicating that 
his verbalizations are merely a repetition of what has been 
heard from the recordings. This tends to make the expres- 
sion of ego-alien material more acceptable to the subject. 

The projective use of psychometric tests is much more 
common among clinical psychologists than the literature 
seems to reveal. Apparently there is a great deal of hesitancy 
in publishing this kind of material since the findings do not 
lend themselves readily to statistical manipulation. V 
clinicians do not handle W-BAIS data in the manner 
outlined above. Less of this is done, however, 
and-pencil tests of personality. 

Common to the techniques discussed in this chapter and 
the other chapters of Part III is the logic of the projective 
method—that behavior reflects the needs and press of the 
individual and that the inferences with regard to the dynam- 


ery few 
briefly 
with the paper- 
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ics of these behavioral segments contribute to building the 
personality picture of the subject. 


RESUME OF PART ill 


The projective method is indeed a versatile approach to 
personality assessment. Review the roll call of some of the 
more widely used techniques: inkblots, thematic stimuli, 
drawing procedures, association materials, and the construc- 
tive approach. These general categories comprise the pro- 
jective method, but not all of the specific techniques have 
been included. The major reason for the omission of some 
of the tests is that they appear in the literature too rapidly 
and so cannot be properly evaluated. Most of the techniques 
discussed in this Part have a sizeable body of published data. 
A few of these may lay claim to fairly definitive statements 
regarding their usefulness in clinical situations involving per- 
sonality evaluation and diagnostic implications. 

The main problem facing students of the projective 
method is to redefine the concepts of validity, reliability, 
objectivity, and standardization. These four characteristics 
of a desirable test have been crystallized in the thinking of 
test critics for too long. Unfortunately, the traditional defini- 
tions of these test attributes have placed the projective tech- 
niques in an unfavorable light. This is more than a semantic 
issue. The problem is real and close to psychologists con- 
cerned with personality assessment. It must be solved if valid 
use is to be made of these assessment procedures. Cronbach 


and Meehl (1955) and Cronbach (1948) have seen the need 
of evaluating the efficacy of 


reflected in their recent reports 
and the publication on tests by the Joint Committee (1954), 
in which the issues of reliability and validity are met head 
on with elaborations and additions to the currently accepted 
definitions. Almost every psychologist concerned with these 
aspects of projective tests indicates, at one point or another 


for exploring new methods 
these new procedures. This is 
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in his evaluation of such protocols or studies involving this 
method, that appropriate validity and reliability criteria are 
still the prime stumbling blocks. One certainty is that the 
projective procedure for personality evaluation will continue 
to be used despite the lack of agreement with regard to its 
validity and reliability.* 

Perhaps part of the answer may be found in the single- 
case approach multiplied many times. More appropriate 
norms could be obtained from this time-consuming accumu- 
lation of idiotypic data. In the long run, some systematic 
mode of gathering data will have to be employed. At present, 
the characteristics of indentified and psychiatrically defined 
groups of subjects are most often the criterion universes with 
which the features or signs of the projective protocol are 
compared. 

Another aspect of the problem may be solved by the be- 
havioral approach in which diagnosis is not a primary con- 
sideration. In this proposal the purpose of testing is to elicit 
behavior that will disclose the person's defenses, adaptive 
mechanisms, modes of perceiving, etc. 'The raw data are the 
behavioral descriptions from which these personality dynam- 
ics are inferred. The advantage of this approach is that no 
attempt is made to force the total picture into a one-word 
categorical mold, i.e., the diagnosis. 

The tester's theoretical orientation is of utmost impor- 
tance in interpreting projective records. It is not too difficult 
to appreciate the freedom of some schools of psychological 
thinking and the temptation to take off on unfettered flights. 
The scientific insistence on satisfactory validity of the evi- 
dence underlying interpretation and inference is probably 
the major factor in the continuing search for methods to 
enhance the value of the projective procedures. This is as it 
should be. Continued questioning of theoretical postulates 

1 One of the important secondary issues is the confusion 
exist with regard to what might be acceptable validity. Many of the test 
developers and supporters equate interscorer or interjudge agreement on 
scoring the test elements with the internal consistency of the technique it- 


self. This is one type of reliability but not the whole story with regard to 
test reliability and validity. 


that appears to 
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implied in the interpretation of projective protocols furnishes 
the impetus to increased acceptability of the specific analyses 
and predictions. Involved in much of this is the important 
role of psychoanalytic concepts, especially the symbolism as- 
signed to the various features of the subject’s productions and 
verbalizations. Unquestionably there will continue to be argu- 
ments pro and con as long as projective techniques are part 
of the personality evaluation procedure. These are matters 
concern to the users of these tests. Hertz’s (1951) 
expression of the attitude of the clinician in her discussion 
of the Rorschach Inkblot Test might well be extended to 
many projective techniques. Writing of the Rorschach, she 


States: 


of deep 


It is fair to say that research to date provides clinical, experi- 
mental, and statistical evidence of sufficient importance to justify 
favorable regard for the method as a clinical instrument, Despite 
our limitations in theoretical explanation and in statistical veri- 
fication, those of us in clinical work know that we have an instru- 
ment which works under the critical eye of the clinician. I think 
it fair to say that the only time it does not work is when it is 
dissected, distorted, modified, objectified to the point of sterility, 


and subjected to piece-meal and rigid statistical manipulation. 
Otherwise it works. The task for the Rorschach worker, for the 
statistician, indeed for all who are interested in personality the- 
ory and projective methods is to find out why (pp. 331-332) . 


PART IV 


Physical, Chemical, and Physiolog- 
ical Methods 


15. PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL, AND 
PHYSIOLOGICAL METHODS 


Ts PSYCHOMETRIC AND PROJECTIVE PROCEDURES 
require the testee to do something verbally and /or manually. 
The techniques in this chapter take the individual as is and 
subject him to physical and physiological measurement. 
Actually, then, the subject of these evaluative procedures 
need not respond overtly, such as by writing, drawing, ar- 
ranging, speaking, Or acting. The morphological mode 
makes no demands on the subject beyond submitting him- 
self either directly to a quantitative survey of the body struc- 
ture or indirectly to be photographed in a standard manner. 
In the latter method measurements are taken from the pic- 
ture of the subject's physique. The physiological tech- 
niques call for measurement of the activities of internal 
body organs by chemical analysis (endocrinology) , by elec- 
tronic investigation (electroencephalography) , and by me- 
chanical and electrical means (pressure changes and galvanic 
skin responses, as in the basic polygraph) . The proponents of 
these evaluative methods assert that they have been able to 
identify personality types and personality variables from the 


records obtained by these procedures. 


MORPHOLOGICAL SYSTEMS 
Kretschmer's Physique Types and Temperament 
ogical schemes that have re- 
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tory, Kretschmer (1925) is considered to be one of the first 
men to develop modern biotypology. Although it is not fre- 
quently referred to in this country, Kretschmer's somatotypic 
system still enjoys a moderate degree of popularity and usage 
in Europe. 

This approach was limited to attempts to establish a rela- 
tionship between the structure of the human organism and 
varying degrees of schizoid (schizophrenic) and cycloid 
(manic-depressive) personality make-up. 'The proving media 
were clinic and hospital groups of schizophrenics and manic- 
depressives (or schizophrenes and cycloids or circulars) . Body 
measurements, photographs, and drawings, as well as psychi- 
atric evaluation and diagnostic data, were part of the detailed 
records in this empirical study of somatopsychic relation- 
ships. Kretschmer set up the constitutional types and their 
related temperaments? by measuring persons and noting the 
relationship between physical proportions and psycholog- 
ical traits. These were "averaged" to yield the various cate- 
gories of his system. Important aspects of somatotyping are 
the measurements of bodily proportions; face and skull char- 
acteristics, hair (i.e., hair distribution and condition on the 
surface of the body) ; and the status of the skin, vasomotor 
system, and blood vessels.* The entire system is quite com- 
plex and requires a great deal of skill for proper typing of 


subjects. The following is the heart of the Kretschmer con- 
tribution: 


THE AstHENIC Type. This type of person is usually a 
long-limbed, narrowly built with thin muscles and stomach, 


1 Kretschmer is quite definite in his appreciation of the rarity of ideal 
types. He also recognizes the ease with which the ideal-type case can emerge 
as a possible abuse of empirically derived data since it actually represents a 
number of “averaged” cases for a particular category. 

? Kretschmer was also interested in the role of endocrine 
sonality. It should be noted that digests of Kretschmer's typology usually 
omit his concern with bodily features other than actual structure. 

The somatic-temperament relationships for the features beyond bodily pro- 
portions are extremely difficult to categorize for inclusion in a book such as 
this one. This is probably the main reason for the usual discussion of 
Kretschmer's constitutional typology in the limited terms of body build. It 
is a matter of expediency rather than deliber; 
major aspect of this system. 


function in per- 


ate omission to present only the 
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delicate bones, contracted chest, and lacking in fat in any 
body portion. There may be some variations in body build 
but they are within this general picture. The schizoid- 
schizophrenic individual is generally associated with this 
category. The schizophrene (a category label which includes 
all persons in the schizoid-schizophrenic continuum, from the 
healthy to the extreme pathologically involved individual) is 
described as being timid, introversively inclined, uncomfort- 
able in making and keeping interpersonal ties, sensitive and 
reserved, and definitely not the life of the party. Furthermore, 
he is usually cold because of his defensive indifference and 
lacking in personal warmth because he is self-centered. The 
Schizophrene may be characterized as a dreamer, an egoist, 
or a hostile person because the above behavioral traits give 
this impression. Sometimes the term leptosome is employed 


to describe this group. 

Tur ATHLETIC Tyre. The distinguishing aspects of this 
typeare the well-developed musculature and skeletal structure 
seen in the wide shoulders, large chest, firm tone, and a trunk 
that tapers from the projecting shoulders to a narrower 
hipline. The limbs are strong and are moved with grace. 
This type is associated more often with the schizoid personal- 
ity than with the circular type. Actually, the athletic occupies 
a position between the asthenic and pyknic types. Since the 
pyknic (see below) is related to the cyclothymic tempera- 
ment, the intermediate athletic type also includes some in- 
dividuals with the personality attributes of the pyknic as well 


as the asthenic types. 

Tur PykNIC TYPE. This class includes the person best 
described as soft, plump, well-rounded, with a characteristic 
paunch in later life. The hands are usually wide and spit 
with short fingers. The overall appe a “i ed of d 
shoulders slipping down over the chest. : he nips RONA 
as compared with the athlete. In regar to ie z y a : 
tributes, Kretschmer assigns to this Vei che p sa ong 
the cycloid_—manic-depressive—continunm, hus, these per- 
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depressive. For the former (manic) state these are the mani- 
festations: gay, friendly, capable of warm interpersonal ties, 
responsive to the environment, usually good-natured, ener- 
getic, and capable of enjoying himself. The other phase of 
the cycle, the depressive, is seen in the quiet person who is 
depressed yet not ill-tempered; slow; somewhat dependent, 
with feelings of inferiority and anxiety. At no time is there 
antisocial hostility manifested. 


‘Tue DvspeLaAsric Type. This is not a single generalized 
class of body build. Rather it consists of a number of body 
types not classifiable in the other three categories. Kretschmer 
describes these as "rare, surprising, and ugly." There are 
three dysplastic subtypes whose somatic features borrow and 
mix well with the physical and other attributes of the 
asthenic, athletic, and pyknic types. The psychological pic- 
tures are equally mixed and even blurred as somatotyping 
becomes confused in the borderline areas. In a summary 
chapter, Kretschmer is careful to emphasize the holistic na- 
ture of his intepretation of the interrelationship among the 
physical, glandular, structural, and psychological facets of the 
total person. 

In an Appendix to Kretschmer's revised second edition, 
Miller (Kretschmer and Miller, 1945) questions some of 
Kretschmer's basic postulates regarding physique, character, 
and temperament. He cites the tendancy of investigators to 
stress their particular points of view in their 


respective re- 
searches. B 


ut none, he is careful to indicate, takes into account 
the effects of the “vicissitudes of life" on the personality 
of the individual. On methodological grounds the weakness of 
the Kretschmer approach lies in the subjectivity of somato- 
typing and inadequate validation. 

A revision of Kretschmer's types was used by Rees (1950) 
and Rees and Eysenck (1945) . The narrow, clongated build 
of the leptomorph; the broad, lateral physical features of the 
eurymorph; and the in-between mesomorph? were the bio- 


3 Note the similarity to Kretschmer's asthenic or 


leptosome, pyknic, and 
athletic types. 
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types used. These were factorially established on the basis 
of 15 variables of physical measurement of women patients 
diagnosed as neurotic. The eurymorph type was related to 
conversion (hysterical) symptoms, while leptomorphy was 
linked with anxiety and depressive states. Rees (1950) ob- 
tained "high" reliability for this anthropometric scheme. 
The validity consisted of the clustering of the body measure- 
ment variables around the psychiatrically identified catego- 


ries. 
Hooton, Body Build, and Crime 


Within a restricted range of human activity—criminal 

behavior—there have been many attempts to relate anthro- 
pometric data to criminality factors. The history of these 
efforts dates back to Lombroso and has been revived in one 
en. Hooton (1939 a,b), a student of 
criminal anthropology, is the latest to offer a systematic assay 
of the ties between the criminal and his crime from three 
anthropology. sociology, and psychiatry. His 
American prisoners. 
1 classes were established from 67 body, 
ts and features. [These measure- 
ded close argeement (Class A), 
ide discrepancy (Class C) , and 
radical differences (Class D) among interraters' compari- 
sons.] However, this system was not designed asa morpho- 
logic personality assessment technique. (It is included in this 
book only to counteract the popular notions regarding crime, 
criminals, and the sterotyped physical signs oE the They 
say” variety which help to convict a person prior to trial 
and presentation of valid evidence.) oeei 

East (1946) stated that he became convinced o the in- 
correctness of the relationship between physical appearance 
and criminality because of the following four peas 
in penal reform: (1) the legal withdrawal of the D y 
deficient from the prisons into separate pensis) (2) p 
mitting prisoners to keep their hair fully grown instead o 


form or other since th 


Viewpoints: 
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fair agreement (Class B),w 
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clipped; (3) issuing clothing to prisoners that more nearly 
approximated civilian apparel; and (4) more humane treat- 
ment which brought about a remarkable change in facial 
expressions. After the reforms, the physical appearance of 
the prisoners was not much different from the distribution 
of physical features that is seen outside prison walls. He 
concluded that factors other than body build were the essen- 
tial ingredients leading to imprisonment. 


Sheldon’s Somatotypes 


The weaknesses of the Kretschmer biotypy were recognized 
by Sheldon etal. (1940) who devised a system to minimize the 
criticisms of (1) subjectivity in somatotyping by different in- 
vestigators; (2) wide gaps among the idealized concepts of 
the four Kretschmer types; and (3) restricting the entire 
system to a portion of the total pathologic population (the 
schizophrene-circular conditions) . It was a threefold contin- 
uous system of morphologic classification which, Sheldon be- 
lieved, bridged the gaps left by the fourfold discontinuous 
body typology of Kretschmer (1925). Sheldon grossly dif- 
ferentiated the endomorph, the ectomorph, and the meso- 
morph. He set up three axes and scaled each from 1 to 7 for 
each of the body-type descriptions. The subjects could be 
designated along all three axes. An individual, for example, 
with a rating of 7-1-1 would be designated as an extreme 
endomorph. Figure 37 graphically depicts Sheldon’s method 
of assigning somatotype designations in accordance with his 
measurements. 

It may be seen from this figure that Sheldon differentiated 
88 body shapes. His efforts may be characterized as descrip- 
tive and somewhat removed from the criticisms of the earlier 
systems. (Even at this point, however, there are critics who 
insist that somatotyping is not too reliable.) The following 
are the definitions of the extreme types—endomorphy, 7—1-1; 
mesomorphy, 1—7-1; and ectomorphy, 1-1-7—the threefold 
cornerstone of Sheldon’s somatotypes around which the 
whole body-type system is built (Sheldon et al. 1940, p. 5): 


eSOMORPH, 
M 


TOn, 

OR», 

"ic [T tN 
rojection of the "Theoretical Spatial 


(Source: W. H. Sheldon, E. M. 
t Youth, New York, Harper & 


Ficure 37. A Schematic Two-D nensional P. 

Clationships Among the Known Somatotypes. 

art, and E, McDermott, Varieties of Delinquen 
Brothers, 1949, Figure 1, p. 16.) 
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Endomorphy means relative predominance of soft roundness 
throughout the various regions of the body. When endomorphy 
is dominant the digestive viscera are massive and tend relatively 
to dominate the bodily economy. . . . 

Mesomorphy means relative predominance of muscle, bone, 
and connective tissue. The mesomorphic physique is normally 
heavy, hard, and rectangular in outline, Bone and muscle are 
prominent and the skin is made thick by heavy underlying con- 
nective tissue. . . . 

Ectomorphy means relative predominance of linearity and 
fragility. In proportion to his mass, the ectomorph has the 
greatest surface area and hence relatively the greatest sensory 
exposure to the outside world. Relative to his mass he also has 
the largest brain and central nervous system. 


Marked differences of opinion appear when Sheldon et al. 
introduce what they claim to be psychological correlates of 
the physical structure. For each of the above somatotypes, 
Sheldon et al. (1940, pp. 8-9) have ". . . an analagous com- 
ponent analysis . . . at the level of motivation and tempera- 
ment. Dasic aspects of temperament have been identified, 
objectified by the method of tests and interviews 
on 7-point scales. These components we refer to as viscero- 
tonia, somatotonia, and cerebrotonia." These are occasionally 


called endotonia, mesotonia, and ectotonia. Sheldon con- 
tinues: 


, and scaled 


Viscerotonia is roughly identifiable with love of comfort, re- 
laxation, sociability, conviviality, and sometimes gluttony, It is 
the motivational organization dominated by the gut and by the 
function of anabolism. Somatotonia is the motivational pattern 
dominated by the will to exertion, exercise and vigorous self- 
expression. It is the drive toward dominance of the functions 
of the soma. Cerebrotonia refers to the attentional 
tory aspect of temperament. In the economy of the 
individual the sensory and the central nery 
to play the dominant roles. He is tense, hy 
der strong inhibitory control. His tendenc 
bolic expression rather than direct action. 


and inhibi- 
cerebrotonic 
Ous system appear 
perattentive, and un- 
y is toward the sym- 


The differences in empirical findings center about the 
significance of the relationships that are found to exist 


between physical descriptions and the accompanying person- 
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ality manifestations as detailed by Sheldon for endomorphy- 
viscerotonia, mesomorphy-somatotonia, and ectomorphy- 
cerebrotonia. The gist of the objections of this body-type— 
temperament organization is the subjectivity in assigning a 
person to a dominant somatotype and in arriving at tempera- 
ment ratings or descriptions. There is also the implication of 
causation lurking behind such systems that cannot be estab- 
lished scientifically but which attains ready acceptance by 
the lay observer. Sheldon has, perhaps inadvertently, given 
aclue to a more serious objection to this method of describ- 
ing personality in his statement that the correlated tempera- 
ments have been derived from “tests and interviews.” The 
specific difficulty lies in Sheldon's implied acceptance of a 
list of 60 traits he used to correlate somatotype with tempera- 
ment. He devised this list on the basis of weekly psychoana- 
lytic interviews over a period of one year with 33 subjects 
and on rating each one on a 7-point scale of “experimental 
traits,” The validity of the “tests and interviews may be 
questioned in the light of : (1) current information regard- 
ing trait psychology and (2) the subjectivity involved i data 
derived from psychoanalytic interviews which do not readily 
lend themselves to objectivity, especially when cross valida- 
tion of this technique is not feasible. 
In an early validation study, Child and Sheldon (1941) 

reported the correlations between physical and psychological 


traits and abilities given in Table 17. 
Taste 17. Correlations Between Somatotypes and Psychological 
i Characteristics 
Endomorphy Mesomorphy Ectomorphy 
— E —47 
Ascendance-submission® .05 £n —.03 
Masculinity-femininity =“ 01 .09 
Verbal ability* E 10 .08 


Mathematical ability á s 


a Allport A-S Study. 
^ Terman-Miles M-F der 
c à itude Test. ; A x 
enol Ta pritu ed in modified form from I. L. Child and W. E, Shel 
don Thee lation between components of physique and SEES on cer ae E 
chologieal tests, Char. and Person, 1941, 10:23-34, Tables 1, 2, and 3, pp. 25, 28, 


$1) 
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None of the correlations was significant at the 1 percent 
level. The .19 correlation between A-S and mesomorphy was 
different from zero at the 3.5 percent level of statistical sig- 
nificance, and the correlation between verbal ability and 
ectomorphy was reliably different at the 2.2 percent level 
of confidence. These showed nothing more than trends in 
the relationship between morphology and personality traits. 
The morphological types of Sheldon did not correlate with 
psychological data any better than other body-type systems 
evolved prior to this one. More definite positive results were 
later reported by Child (1950) in a study on 400 college 
students. He found more than a trend in the relation- 
ship between somatotype and self-ratings on behavior, at- 
titudes, and feelings. The questionnaire was built around 
Sheldon’s 60 traits (20 for each of the three body types) 
which were considered important for this morphological 
scheme. The correlations between endomorphy-viscerotonia, 
mesomorphy-somatotonia, and ectomorphy-cerebrotonia and 
self-ratings were significant at the 1 percent level of con- 
fidence. 

There have been many studies centered about Sheldon’s 
body types and various measurable aspects of personality. 
The reports vary along the continuum from complete sup- 
port to complete disagreement with Sheldon’s conclusions. 
Seltzer (1946) and de Abreu Paiva (1950) are among those 
who find in Sheldon’s system a sound technique for assessing 
a variety of personality facets. Seltzer finds unstable college 
students to be more disproportionate in bodily measurements 
than integrated and well-adjusted ones. Positive correlation 
has been reported by de Abreu Paiva between somatotypes, 
on the one hand, and subjects’ responses to a personality 
questionnaire, Rorschach Inkblots and Mira Myokinetic diag- 
nosis, on the other. Wittman, Sheldon, and Katz (1948) 
occupy a middle position in their contention that other diag- 
nostic factors need to be considered along with the somato- 
typic diagnosis in psychosis. The contribution of cultural 
influences to the temperament correlates and of growth fac- 
tors to the physical structure are stressed by Hunt (1949) . 
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A recent study by Page et al. (1955) considers the relation- 
ship between MMPI responses and two dimensions of physi- 
cal habitus: ectomorphy and mesomorphy. The former is 
described by Sheldon as “inhibited and restrained socially,” 
while the mesomorph is characteristically more outgoing. 
Using Sheldon’s criteria, Page et al. have isolated subjects 
for each group and administered the MMPI to them. The 
findings are directly opposed to the Sheldon hypothesis, 

d direction of responsivity on the basis of 


ie., the predicte 
somatotype theory to the social introversion scale of the 


MMPI does not show up. 
In an evaluation of this assessment procedure, O'Kelly and 


Muckler (1955) comment that since physical structure is a 
permanent characteristic of the individual, some relation- 
Ship must be present between physique and the person's 
behavior. They make the plea that lack of complete under- 
standing of these natural phenomena 1s not sufficient reason 
for rejecting these ideas. A last comment must be made with 
regard to Sheldon’s Atlas of Men in which he presents actual 
photos of his 88 known somatotypes. He weakens the case 
for his system of personality assessment by the somewhat 
speculative and highly subjective descriptions of the person- 
ality features of the biotypical representatives. These descrip- 
tions present an uncontrolled approach to the validation of 


a system. 


The Hand 


A morphologically limited A: gegen E 
approach is currently advocated by C. bs min n EN 
The Hand in Psychological Diagnosis. er wor is dm 
known in England and in Europe; 1n this country very ittle 
scientific interest has been shown in this personality i pon 
tion procedure. Wolff's attempts to show a relationship » 
tween the structure of the human hand and a variety o 


personal attributes differ from chirography, palmistry, and 
ce lies in her systematic investiga- 


chiromancy. This differen à 
tion of this phenomenon rather than depending on arcane 
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and esoteric speculation which characterizes the claims of 
the palm reader and chirographist. Two of the early pro- 
ponents of this evaluative technique, to whom Wolff pays 
high tribute, are Carus (1853) and Bell (1852). 

The present system is empirically grounded in clinical 
investigation. Wolff believes that endocrine dysfunction has 
an effect on body growth and is reflected in the develop- 
ment of the individual's hands. This is congruent with known 
medical facts. For example, acromegaly, a condition produced 
by hyperpituitarism, will influence bone growth and shape, 
the bones and shape of the hand included. Accordingly, 
Wolff has established a series of "endocrine hands," i.e., 
diagnoses of glandular dysfunction of the hands (which mir- 
ror normal secretion, hyposecretion, or hypersecretion) . 
Dy systematically noting the specific effects of endocrine im- 
balance on physical structure and from controlled observa- 
tions of behavior of the persons, Wolff has established a 
series of correlates between hand structure and personality. 
The major claims center about several “general tendencies" 
of personality which may be derived from hand interpreta- 
tion: tendencies towards extraversion or introversion; kinetic 
strength. (or vitality) ; emotional make-up; intelligence; psy- 
chomotor habits (postures and gestures) ; and ego strength or 
the degree of integration or disintegration. Each of these 
general tendencies is distinguished by some features of the 
hand. The hand is classified structurally as broad, narrow, or 
dysplastic—and functionally as prehensile or tactile. The 
ultimate result is six types of hands. Wolff is careful to indi- 
cate that these six types represent pure hand types which are 
the exception rather than the usual occurrence. Most of the 
hands are structural mixtures. 

Wolff's volume contains photographs of hands and hand- 
prints of normal and psychiatric subjects. Her work in this 
particular aspect of personality diagnosis is admittedly far 
from complete and still in the experimental stage. The at- 
tributes of validity and reliability will have to await the 
judgment of time and more widespread rescarch. 
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THE GLANDS AND PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 


Empedocles of Agrigentum, ca. 492 B.c. (Sarton, 1952), 
poet, philosopher, physician, and reformer, held that physi- 
cal health was a function of the balance or imbalance of the 
4 “elements” (or qualities, humors, temperaments) of the 
body. A contemporary medical colleague, Hippocrates of Cos, 
ca. 460 n.c., definitely based his system of physiology on the 
theory of humors.* 

Kretschmer (1925) incorporated glandular functioning 
into his morphological system. For example, he reported 
hyperthyroid development more common to the circular 
group than to the asthenic schizophrenes. Less 


(affective) j 
definitive, but worthy of mention, was the relationship be- 


tween pituitary conditions and body type. 


Berman's Endocrine Man 


A modern counterpart of the centuries old attempt to tie 
the chemistry of the body to personality is represented by 
Berman's The Glands Regulating Personality. This is a 
system of determinism that has no room for any determiner 
outside the endocrine system. As such it is a completely rigid 
revolt against the mechanistic postulates of its contemporary 
behaviorism—a revolt that has evolved a thoroughly infek 
ible mechanistic set of postulates which leaves little room 
for the person whose body contains the endocrine glands. 
It is undeniable that the secretion of hormones influences 
various bodily processes, which in turn are ace ted in some 
psychological functions, but to assign such great Vati rie 
to the glands is not entirely in keeping with more acceptab e 
behavior theory. Medical evidence leaves no doubt regarding 
the interdependence o£ the endocrine system of the bre 
organism, Endocrinopathy is usually manifested in physical 
t the humoral theory 
ek medicine. 


has a history imbedded in 


*Sarton (1952) states tha 
the centuries prior to the era of Gre 
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symptoms and in psychological functioning. Such conditions 
as cretinism (hypothyroidism) in infants and children and 
myxedema (also hypothyroidism) in adolescents and adults 
are easily recognized by common physical stigmata. These 
are accompanied by characteristic psychological phenomena 
such as limited intellectual growth or impaired intellectual 
functioning. This kind of analysis could be made for dys- 
function of other glands of the organism, but the evidence is 
favorable with marked endocrinopathy. There is no evidence 
that normal fluctuations in the hormonal balance can be 
related to types of personality. In other words, this is a 
personality assessment technique established on extremes 
(for which evidence is available), but it is less efficient for 
the less extreme glandular deviations. Another aspect of the 
problem that must be considered is Berman’s implication 
that there is a direct causal relationship between endocrine 
make-up and personality make-up; actually this position does 
not take into account the fact that some of the individual’s 
behavior is a reaction of the person to his endocrine condition. 
The acromegalic, whose physical appearance has undergone 
some change, will react differently to his environment 
(perhaps in response to the reactions of other people to 
him) than prior to the endocrine distrubance. 

Berman postulates adrenal-, pituitary-, thyroid-, thymo- 
centric-, and the sex-gland-centered or gonado-centered per- 
sonalities. Much of the evidence cited by Berman is taken 
from the lives of “historic personages"—Napoleon, Nietzsche, 
Darwin, Nightingale, and Wilde—a source of validation 
data that seems to contradict his own postulates. Furthermore, 
the deductions are based on anecdotal reports rather than on 
firsthand physical, endocrinological, and psychological exam- 
ination. There is no opportunity for cross validation or verifi- 
cation by independent observers. 

There is a plethora of investigators who may be cited as 
proponents of the relationship between hormone imbalance 
and physicopsychopathological development and impair- 
ment. Yet few of these are willing to go to the extent of 
setting up endocrine personality types. Cleghorn (1952) em- 
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phasizes the role of environmental stress in altering physio- 
logical function in the effort to maintain homeostasis. Hos- 
kins (1946) had earlier expressed the same views with regard 
shrenia. As Shock (1944) has indicated, it cannot be 
d behavior is the direct resultant of an 
organic condition since social factors must be part of the 
evaluation of the total situation. Even in the instances of 
exaggerated hormonal dysfunction, the efforts are not usu- 
ally directly on psychological functioning. Rather, there is 
a physical (or structural) manifestation which is idiodynami- 
cally perceived by the person with subsequent behavioral 


effects. 


to schizoy 
assumed that observe 


PERSONALITY EVALUATION BY ELECTROENCEPHA- 


LOGRAPHY 


Electrical fluctuations emanating from the brain have been 
a source of study for the past 75 years. H. Berger (1929) es- 
tablished the correlation between recorded changes in elec- 
trical potential of the brain and activity of the brain. Gibbs 
and Gibbs have published a comprehensive Atlas Of Elec- 
troencephalography showing pictures of brain e biais 
from a wide variety of subjects: normal children from 3 
months to 14 years of age normal adults awake and asleep, 
questionable and abnormal EEGs (electroencephalographic 
records) from epileptics, petit mal pales: euge eo 
and psychomotor seizures, brain-damaged patientes a ps 
psychotics, schizophrenics, and mental defectiv E i D i- 
nique of obtaining EEGs is not the concern a thiis Dook 
Figure 38 illustrates an EEG machine. The inter ieee o 
the brain waves is quite technical and involv es differentia- 
tion along several dimensions, a few of which are: 
viz, alpha or regular waves 


- rhythm, 
l. Wave frequency or ht s e RU EA 
at 10 per ON beta rhythm of 18 to 30 waves per second; 


gamma waves at 15 to 45 per second; and delta, or slower waves, 
at a fie ner iy of 1 to 8 per second. This is measurable with a 
i ^ x qu acy 


Specially calibrated ruler or map. 
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Figure 38. Eight-Channel Grass Electroencephalo- 
graph. (Source: By courtesy of Mrs. Ellen R. Grass, 
Grass Instrument Company, Old Quincy, Mass.) 


2. The pattern or wave form, which may be symmetrical or 
asymmetrical. Another feature is the presence and extent of a 
“spike” in the wave [see Figure 39 (a) ]. 

8. The delta index, which is a highly complex and technical 
wave amplitude-wave frequency measure. 

4. Other wave characteristics, such as amplitude (or micro- 


voltage), percent time (duration of identifiable types of waves 
on the record), alpha index, etc. 


Kennard (1953) postulates that the relationship between 
EEG and psychological states may be ascribed, in whole or 
in part, to the sensitivity of the recording device to variations 
in electrical brain potentials caused by the cellular biochemi- 
cal changes. She points out that the psychoses and neuroses 
are accompanied by alterations in sugar metabolism and 
breathing. The latter determines the amount of oxygen 
available to the brain cells. These physiological fluctuations 
are reflected in the EEG records in Figure 39. 
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Lindsley (1944) cites evidence for intraindividual enceph- 
alographic consistency among normal subjects as well as in- 
terindividual differences. Most of the studies concerned with 
the relationship between the EEG and personality turn out 
to be attempts at psychiatric identification or diagnosis. The 
evidence, however, is extremely controversial. 

Saul, Davis, and Davis (1949) obtained electroencephalo- 
grams of 136 adult analysands at the Chicago Institute for 
Psychoanalysis over a five-year period. A comparison of the 
records showed no recognizable changes over this period. 
However, they did note a general tendency for three psy- 
chological personality variables to be associated with EEG 
patterns, "Thus, the very passive women patients "with strong 
masculine trends" and the "frustrated, demanding, impa- 
tient, aggressive, hostile women" had different identifiable 
EEG's.* On the basis of these data, the authors believe that 
predictions of EEG records from psychological information 
and personality prediction from EEG records may be made. 
However, the following significant statement from Saul, et 
al. (1949, p. 376) may indicate that material other than EEG 
records has been considered in arriving at the above con- 
clusion: “The accuracy with which characteristics of the EEG 
may be inferred from psychologic data is greater when (1) 
the psychologic trends are strong and overt, and (2) knowl- 
edge of the life history and present life situation, direct per- 
sonal observation, and a study of dreams lead to an under- 
standing of the "core" of the personality and its major emo- 
tional forces." 


With adequate psychological data and case history at hand, 
one wonders about the need for predicting the features of an 
EEG in a particular case, Ordinary expectation in diagnostic 
work is quite the opposite—to diagnose from EEG's. There 
seems to be little reason to predict the EEG from diagnostic 
materials. (There is the point of view that it would be well 
to obtain supportive data from the EEG; but beyond its 
value for the localization of neuropathology, it can at best 
serve only an heuristic purpose for personality assessment.) 


5 The technical aspects of the different EEG's will not be elaborated be- 


yond the statement that each has separately identifiable features, 
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Taterka and Katz (1955) attempted to correlate EEG 
patterns with case-history data and psychological test results 
(Rorschach, Bender-Gestalt, Human Figure Drawing, and 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children). The two 
study groups consisted of 195 severely disturbed children and 
44 matched control children with respiratory disorders and 
no marked emotional involvement. They were between 5 
and 12 years of age. Table 18 lists the relationship between 
the discharge diagnosis of the 195 disturbed children (the 
experimental group) and the type of EEG: 


Tape 18. Discharge Diagnosis and EEG Classification for the 
Experimental Group 


No. of % Abnormal 


Discharge Diagnosis Cases EEG's 


Schizophrenia 89 78.6 
Organic behavior disorder 30 93.4 
Primary behavior disorder 45 73.4 

17 88.2 


Mental defective 
Psychopathic personality 3 66.6 


Bchavior disorder in grand mal epilepsy 9 100.0 
Bchavior disorder in petit mal epilepsy E 100.0 


TOTAL 


and J. Katz, Study of correlations between electro- 
nological patterns in emotionally disturbed children, 


-72, Table 4, p. 65. 
percentages of abnormal EEG's 
accompany the various pathological conditions. The enceph- 
alopathic states show the highest frequencies of pathologic 
EEG's. A comparison with the EEG’s of the control (nonemo- 
tionally disturbed) group discloses 72.7 percent normal rec- 
ords in contrast with only 18.4 percent normal EEG's for 
the experimental (disturbed) group. Conversely, the ex- 
perimental group has an overall percentage of 81.6 as com- 
pared with 27.3 percent abnormal EEG's for the control 
subjects. It should be noted from Table 18, however, that 
the extremely high percentages for the organic-disordered 
patients in the experimental group unduly iniüeBre the over- 
all proportion of pathologic records for this group. Taterka 
and Katz find no relationship between EEG and specific per- 


Source: J. H. Taterka 
encephalographic and psyc 
Psychosom. Med., 1955, 7:62 


It may be seen that high 
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sonality variables. With regard to the psychological test re- 
sults and EEG findings, these authors leave the impression 
that whatever correlations do exist between abnormal EEG 
patterns and disturbed personality make-up must be ex- 
plained in terms of cerebral dysfunction. They make the 
general statement that the degree of EEG abnormality is 
linked to the extent of deviant psychological test results. The 
intervening hypothetical construct is cerebral dysfunction. 
No more specific comment than this could be offered from 
the obtained data. 

A more positive evaluative application of EEG procedure 
is reported by Ulett and his co-workers (1953). They state 
that they can predict anxiety proneness of flying personnel 
from their EEG-intermittent photic (light) stimulation re- 
sponses. They further claim adequate validity for this tech- 
nique which is admittedly still in the experimental stage. 
Kennard’s (1953) review of the literature adduces to the 
belief that in many cases the type of electroencephalogram 
can differentiate between organic and psychological path- 
ology. The available evidence indicates no more than a sug- 
gestive trend for credence in the existence of a relationship 
between EEG patterns and psychopathology. Firmer ground 
exists for screening cerebral damage. Lindsley (1944), in 
commenting on the inadequacies of the efforts to find the 
correlation between EEG's and personality, makes these 
points: (1) It is fallacious to consider the EEG record from 
one area of the brain as representative of the entire brain. 
(2) EEG records are not completely analyzed for the various 
component factors. (3) The EEG interpretations are too 
subjective and are related to a personality variable as if the 
personality trait existed as an all-or-none characteristic of the 
individual. He suggests that these inadequacies are remedi- 
able. Refined and accurate measurements or analyses of the 
EEG records could lead to improved categorization of per- 
sons by means of their EEG records, and then the individuals 
could be subjected to a battery of psychological techniques 
to evolve personality features. In this way the relationship 


between EEG characteristics and personality variables may 
be found. 
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The Polygraph 


, A distant cousin of the electroencephalographic technique 
is the polygraph procedure (See Figure 40) , popularly known 
as the lie detector.’ The present concern is not with the use 
of the polygraph as a lie detector but as a personality assess- 


312C Keeler Polygraph. (Source: 
ated Research Inc.) 


Ficun 40. Model 
By courtesy of Associ 


ment device. What little scientific literature there is on the 
polygraph technique agrees that the polygraph can detect 
the presence of an emotionally disturbed state of the organ- 
ism. Baker and Taylor (1954) definitely establish changes 
in skin temperature, skin resistance (to electrical conduc- 
tion) , and pulse rate as accompaniments of stress and condi- 


tions that provoke emotion. : 

A somewhat different problem was studied by Herr and 
only physiological 
ents or respons 
ference made b 


activity and does not record the 
es to questions. The quality of 


ê The polygraph detects 
y the examiner on the basis of 


truth or the falsity of statem 
lying" or "not lying" is an 1n 
an interpretation of the record. 
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Kobler (1953) to ascertain psychogalvanometric (differences 
in electrical conductivity of the skin) indices for discriminat- 
ing between the reactions of neurotic and normal subjects to 
emotionally toned stimuli. Several words evoked psychogal- 
vanic responses from neurotics which differentiated them 
significantly from the normals. The anxiety produced in the 
neurotic subjects by these words was sufficient to influence 
skin conductivity. Qualitatively, the major difference between 
the two groups was the greater amount of blocking on words 
by the neurotics. Paintal (1951) compared the galvanic re- 
actions of normal and psychotic subjects to the threat of 
electrical shock. The latter group showed less reaction to 
the threat of shock than did the normals. ‘The author's inter- 
pretation of this phenomenon is that impaired judgment 
decreases the psychotic's appreciation of the threat of shock. 
Essentially, though, this procedure offers little in the way of 
personality assessment. 


SUMMARY 


The techniques discussed in this chapter are passive when 
compared with the active participation required in the psy- 
chometric and projective procedures. The usefulness of these 
techniques seems to be quite limited despite their dramatic 
appearance, especially the impressive apparatus required to 
take an EEG recording or a polygraphic reading. The 
morphological systems have ancient beginnings but the 
results are still inconclusive with regard to the specific issue 
of correlating body structure with personality variables 

i es. With regard to endocrinology as a 


; NO correlation between endocrine glands 
and personality variables and types has been sat 


; isfactorily 
established. There is even less work 


and evidence to sustain 
chogalvanometer as per- 


PART V 


Life Situation as a Method of 
Personality Assessment 


16. LIFE SITUATION ASSESSMENTS 


|. THIS CHAPTER WE RETURN TO A DISCUSSION OF 
assessment procedures that requires the testee's active partic- 
ipation. In the first of these techniques—real, miniature, or 
simulated life situation—the subject reacts to a given set of 
circumstances which is either deliberately structured by the 
examiner or is part of real life; in both, the observer notes 
the behavior as it unfolds. In the second procedure—bio- 
graphical or life (case) history method—the material for 
evaluation consists of past activity of the subject as obtained 
from the individual, other persons who have the necessary 
information, and/or essential documents. The latter proce- 
dure is actually a recapitulation of an individual's life. The 
more creditable the information, the greater the representa- 
tiveness of the obtained behavioral segments and therefore 
the more valid the personality evaluation. Finally, the place 
of the individual in the group with its attendant attractions 
and repulsions, acceptances and rejections, and the impact 
of the individual on the group and vice versa are discussed 
in the section on group interactions (pp. 413-420) . 


SITUATIONAL PROCEDURES 


as the existence of two persons on 


earth, one to observe and the other to be observed. From the 


standpoint of psychological testing, an carly scientific inquiry 


into the correlation between disposition and behavior in 
385 


This method is as old 
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miniature life situations is attributed to Galton by G. W. 
Allport (1921). The new ingredient is the attempt to ap- 
praise systematically the results of the situational program. 
Weislogel and Schwarz (1955) have emphasized this aspect 
of situational testing. Borrowing from the German military 
officer selection program, they arrive at an operational defi- 
nition of situational testing (p. 39) : 


1. define “success” in the given job activity 


2. observe testee performance in carrying out a number of 
assigned tasks 


3. evaluate this performance in terms of the success criterion. 


A fourth operational factor is added as a result of the OSS 
(1948) experience which justifies the use of this method. 
This fourth principle postulates the consistency of behavior 
in similar situations. While situational testing is effective in 
the area of job selection and placement, it does not assess the 
problems of personality adaptability and suitability for the 
work. These problems are especially significant facets of 
the OSS experiment whose selections involved not only the 
ability to do a particular job under ordinary conditions but 
the ability to work under extreme pressures. This will be 
discussed more fully. 


The Character Education Inquiry (CEI) 


A landmark in the situational technique of personality 
evaluation was the extensive study in deceit, service, and self- 
control reported by Hartshorne and May (1928) and Harts- 
horne, May, and Maller (1929). In the first of these con- 
trolled lifelike testing programs, the investigators were 
interested in ascertaining the role of honesty as a behavioral 
motive. The study centered about classroom situations, the 
natural environment for the school children who were the 
subjects of the experiment, in which the usual daily course of 
events permitted situational testing without notice: 
ficiality. 

Hartshorne and May designed specific tasks in w 


able arti- 


hich de- 
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ception could be detected without apprising the children of 
the test purpose. These tests were classified into types of 
detection methods feasible in the classroom, in homework, in 
athletic events, and in games. In the classroom situation the 
students were given a test which appeared to be the same for 
all. However, unknown to them, these were actually two 
different forms of the test with the differences being slight, 
almost imperceptible, but significant. The tests were distrib- 
uted so that no one student would have another student with 
the same form either in front, back, or to the side of himself. 
Deception was indicated by the student giving answers appli- 
cable to his neighbor's test form and not to his own. 33 
Honesty in work done at home was evaluated by giving the 
children a homework test with instructions not to seek any 
outside help. The following day the children were given an 
equivalent form of the test. Cheating was implied from the 
discrepancy in scores favoring the form of the test completed 
at home. Athletic contests offered a third opportunity for as- 
One such task involved the use of a dyna- 
measuring the strength of the hand 
asked to test himself and record the 
scores for five successive trials. Unknown to the child, the ex- 
aminer had noted the three best trials made by the child dur- 
demonstration period. Wide differences in 
d by the subject and that noted by the 
deception. The fourth type of 
ation usually within the pur- 
games. Thus, the well-known 


sessing honesty. 
mometer (a device for 
grip). The subject was 


Ing the preceding 
the high score recorde 
experimenter was the clue to 
procedure set up another situ 


View of the school child—party A : 
game of *Pinning the Tail on the Donkey" was used in a 


manner such that if the tail were placed accurately, it could 

be attributed only to deceitful peeping. These ways—self- 

Scoring, improbable achievement, lying and stealing (the last 

two being additional tests) —were the media for eliciting be- 
. o 

havior 

the general conclusion reached by 


Hartshorne and May was that honesty (or dishonesty) could not be considered 
^a unified cliazacter trait" of children. Whether a child attempted to deceive 
depended on the specific situation and its meaning for the child. 


‘For the purpose of completion, 
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The second series of controlled life situations were de- 
signed to assess the individual's willingness to work for the 
good of others (service) and his self-control. The latter was 
defined more specifically as the extent to which an individual 
could resist engaging in an interesting but disapproved ac- 
tivity in order to continue in an approved activity which was, 
presumably, not as interesting to the subject. Again school 
children were utilized as the study population. A series of 
situational tests were devised for this investigation in which 
children were presented with opportunities to reveal their 
attitudes and feelings in projects which emphasized the gain 
and welfare of others (service) and the ability to persevere 
in sanctioned unattractive activities (self-control) .* 

These findings may not be considered startling in light of 
phenomenological (or perceptual) theory, but the entire 
program of evaluating important aspects of behavior adds to 
the understanding of the individual and his human relations. 
The principle of specific idiodynamic reasons for situational 
reactions has a tempering effect on the tendency to general- 
ize with regard to personality characteristics and behavior. 
According to this concept, similar situations may or may not 
lead to similar behavior. This appears to contradict the 
fourth principle stated above in connection with the OSS 
situation-testing rationale that predictions are feasible when 
individuals react the same way in similar situations. Actually 
there is no inconsistency since the perceptions of the individ- 
ual in superficially similar circumstances may be the major 
element in the similarity or dissimilarity of situations. Thus, 
if the idiodynamics are known, the consistency of behavior in 
keeping with the circumstances may be predicted. 


The OSS Project 


During World War II the Office of Strategic Services w 
faced with the task of personnel selection to carry out many 
dangerous assignments requiring skill and personal resource- 


as 


2 Again, the results disclosed that generosity (service to others) and self- 
control were related to specific situations and the child's perception of these 
in terms of his own nceds and press, 
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fulness. The assessment staff consisted of psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, military experts, medical personnel, and secretar- 
ial help. As new projects were devised by the appropriate 
military and civilian agencies, personnel selection was turned 
turned over to the OSS assessment staff. Among the factors to 
be considered in assigning people to jobs were motivation 
for assignment, energy and initiative, effective intelligence, 
emotional stability, social relations, leadership, and security, 
i.e., the ability to keep secrets and otherwise protect the pur- 
pose of the mission. At least four of the necessary require- 
ments for an OSS assignment refer to personality facets—ef- 
fective intelligence, emotional stability, social relations, and 
leadership. The other three requirements, as functions of a 
total person, also involve attention to the role of personality 
as influencing performance. The OSS experiment was the 
most extensive of its kind, The number of recruits who were 
Studied by the assessment staff totaled 5,391. Testing periods 
were either one or three days in length. The candidates were 
placed singly or in groups in situations carefully designed to 
elicit behavior presumed to beara marked relationship to the 
personality variables and abilities significant for the success- 
ful accomplishment of a particular project. In addition to the 
simulated situations, the OSS recruits completed a detailed 
Personal history form, a sentence-completion test, a rapid 
Projection test (a form of the TAT), the original TAT, a 
vocabulary test, a health questionnaire, and the OWI Test 
(to ascertain the subject's sensitivity to a culture other than 
his own). In addition to these formal and lifelike test situa- 
tions, the recruits were under constant surveillance. Their 
behavior in social and recreational situations was noted to as- 
certain their attitudes, reactions, and feelings toward others 
and toward their chances for success OY failure in the OSS 
Program. . 

The OSS experiment is designed to evaluate reaction un- 
der stress, As such, its results cannot be applied to everyday 
experience since most persons are not under such extreme 
stress. Unfortunately the OSS study does not have suicient 
follow-up data to justify unequivocal conclusions. While the 
validity may be in doubt, there is little question of the prom- 
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ise of the situational technique as an assessment procedure. 
Under more normal conditions (as contrasted with the war 
situation in which this study was carried on with more at 
stake than the mere gathering of experimental data), this 
procedure may yield more fruitful and insightful results. 
Since the publication of these two major studies in the 
feasibility of lifelike testing for personality attributes, in- 
dustry and university training programs have shown an active 
interest in this procedure (see Flanagan et al., Situational 
Performance Tests, A Symposium, 1954). Flanagan (1949, 
1954) is an ardent advocate of this newly explored approach 
to assessing personnel in industry. The basic concepts em- 
brace those postulated by Weislogel and Schwarz (1955) and 
by the OSS Assessment Staff (1948) . Advance knowledge of 
the personality variables to be tested and the situations most 
likely to elicit behavior in which the variables become mani- 
fest is still the foundation for situational test procedures. A 
more recent large-scale assessment program utilizing the life 
situation is reported by Kelly (1954). This study centered 
about the effort to create selection criteria for clinical psy- 
chologist trainees in the Veterans Administration. Since a 
great deal of the clinical psychologist's work is in an inter- 
personal context with the client, other members of the team, 
family, etc., personality factors are extremely important and 
must therefore be considered in the total job requirements. 
Five separate situations are structured: 


1. A leaderless group discussion. 

2. Improvisations in which two psychologist tr 
prescribed roles to elicit attitudes and reactions to parents, au- 
thority, opposite sex, and people of different chronological ages. 

3. A task calling for coöperation in thinking through and 
actually manipulating objects toward a solution. 

4. Requiring the subject to react nonverbally 
reaction to emotionally charged words. 

5. A social situation, i.e., a party, to which the trainees are 
invited and in which they are observed. 


ainces assume 


to express his 


The effectiveness of the situational tests as compared with 
other assessent procedures was reported by Kelly (1954, 
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pp. 488—101) .? It was found that observation of trainees in 
their day-long testing activities gave fairly valid estimates of 
a number of personality traits, but the overall evaluation of 
this assessment procedure was not an enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of it. Kelly made the point that if the cost of such an 
assessment program proved to be high, it would be well to 
consider other approaches which might reach the same de- 
gree of effectiveness at a lower financial outlay. However, if 
this procedure elicited data not otherwise obtainable by 
other test techniques, then it should be considered. 

Bass (1951, 1954) reports studies in the evaluation of lead- 
ership by a particular type of situation called Leaderless 
Group Discussion. (LGD). In this kind of situation several 
individuals are brought together to discuss some topic. No 
leader is designated, and the raters are not part of the dis- 
cussion, except for their physical presence (Bass, 1954) . The 
behavior of each subject is rated in accordance with a pre- 
determined scheme. By comparing observers’ ratings of the 
leadership qualities of the individuals in the LGD situation 
With the ratings assigned to the same subjects in individual 
interview sessions of 15 minutes each, Bass (1951) concludes 
that there is no superiority of leadership assessment in either 


one of the two methods. It is possible, however, to consider 
pe of situational test and, in 


the interview session as one ty 
this particular investigation, equivalent to the LGD tech- 
nique. LGD is becoming more important as a selection de- 
i nent. This is so because of the suit- 
for a wide variety of placement prob- 
lems in which part of the important selection criteria are the 
behavioral manifestations of personality variables. As with 
Other assessment devices, the issues of reliability and validity 
are essential. Replicability of lifelike situations is not too 
easy, but it can be done. The major source of reliability data 
Seems to be interjudge agreement with regard to the scoring 
and/or interpretation of a given performance or segment ol 
behavior, Bass (1954) cites 19 such situational studies in 


Vice in personnel placer 
ability of the technique 


Ks Unfortunately follow-up data could not be reported, oe us w ate ae 
tion w understandably one in which this desideratum could not be worked 


9t "su KAS 
"i Using other assessment measures was 


a compromise. 
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which this type of reliability agreement is enhanced by the 
use of standardized check lists. 

Validity, on the other hand, is a matter of defining external 
criteria. Thus, if verbal productivity is set up as a leadership 
quality in the LGD method, then predictions can be made 
more readily by means of counting the number of spoken 
words than if leadership is compounded from a number of 
separate variables. More conclusive validity evidence must 
await an experimental design carried out in the field, under 
realistic conditions, with the control of many factors which 
singly or in combination may change the subject's perception 


of the situation.* The predictions must be followed up satis- 
factorily. 


LIFE HISTORY AND PERSONALITY 


"There is no substitute for precise information of how an 
individual has lived his life. With this kind of data at hand, 
the psychologist is in an excellent position not only to un- 
derstand past and present behavior but to make fairly valid 
predictions. The major difficulty, however, is in obtaining 
creditable and accurate material. The time-consuming aspect 
of securing satisfactory biographical data is another consid- 
eration. There are two approaches to the life history tech- 
nique: the use of standardized biographical data forms (The 
Psychological Corporation, 1933; Young, 1952; Veterans Ad- 
ministration, 1946) and informal procedures such as the un- 
structured nondirective interview or the open-ended tech- 
nique advocated by Wells and Ruesch (1945) as guides to 
obtaining pertinent personal data. 

Supplementary or perhaps total information may be ob- 
tained from documents and records in the possession of the 
subject and other persons or agencies. G. W. Allport (1942) 
reviews the variety of biographical sources (p. 67) 
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I. Autobiographies 
A. Comprehensive 
B. Topical 
C. Edited 
II. Questionnaires 
III. Verbatim Recording 
A. Interviews 
B. Dreams 
C. Confessions 
IV. Diaries 
A. Intimate Journals 
B. Memoirs 
C. Log-Inventories 
V. Letters 
VI. Expressive and Projective Documents 
A. Literature 
B. Compositions 
C. Art Forms 
D. Projective Productions 
E. Automatic Writing 
F. Various 
st topically revealing personal 


Allport comments that the mo 
he individual's perception of 


document is the diary since t 
selected events for recording allows insights into the nature 
of what he has considered important and perhaps why. "Since 
there are no facts in psychology, that are divorced from per- 
Sonal lives, the human document is the most obvious place to 
find these facts in their raw state" (G. W. Allport, 1942, 
pp. 148-144) . If enough documents are collected over a pe- 
riod of time, they constitute a longitudinal study. Tt remains 
for the psychologist to evaluate the subject's attitudes and 
Perceptions recorded in these personal documents. The point 
to note about these sources is that the uniquely idiodynamic 
Material usually available in these personal documents and 
Productions has been motivated by a variety of reasons. As- 
Certaining these reasons through analysis of the contents is 
the most effective mode of using these documents. — 
Germane to this discussion are the criteria established by 
Dollard (1935) for the life history and G. W. Allport's 
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(1942) criticism of some aspects of this position.’ Dollard's 
emphasis is on the adequacy of a life history as the explana- 
tion of the individual's behavior in the cultural view. Dol- 
lard states (1935, p. 5) , "It is stressed emphatically that there 
are no personality problems alone. Personality problems are 
always culture-personality problems." With this as the under- 
lying philosophy of his position, Dollard (1935, p. 8) pre- 
sents the following criteria for ". . . judging a life history 
technique." 


I. The subject must be viewed as a specimen in a cultural 
series. 

II. The organic motors of action ascribed must be socially 
relevant. [By this is meant that the biological drives to behavior 
must be correlated with social forces in the individual's environ- 
ment. Instincts or endocrine glands alone cannot explain the 
interviewee's behavior. But the social forces acting on the person 
can clarify activity.] 

II. The peculiar role of the family group in transmitting 
the culture must be recognized. 

IV. The specific method of elaboration of organic materials 
into social behavior must be shown. [This is, in effect, 
tension of Criterion IL] 

V. The continuous related character of 
childhood through adulthood must be stressed. 

VI. The “social situation” 
specified as a factor, 

VII. The life-history material itself must be organized and 
conceptualized. [This last criterion is a clarion call for a system- 
atic point of view as a context within which life history data 
is to be interpreted.] 


, an ex- 
experience from 


must be carefully and continuously 


These criteria should result in a history that is well 
bedded in the sociocultural frame of reference, with the 
person as the vehicle for the transmission of cultural influ- 


ences in a variety of concrete situations and interpersonal 
relationships. 


im- 


® This has been referred to as the Dollard-Allport controversy. Unfortu- 
nately this is a misnomer of the presentation of two points of view which 
are not necessarily contradictory but may be seen as complementing cach 
other. 
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G. W. Allport (1942) expresses his reactions to Dollard's 
significant criteria quite favorably and goes on to suggest that 
there may be other equally effective and valuable considera- 
tions for the collection of life history material. He points to 
the "constitutional and temperamental" personality varia- 
bles, to the lessons to be derived from a genetic approach to 
the interpretation of personal data, and to the necessity of 
considering the individual in a situation at every stage in 
history taking and interpretation. Another pertinent obser- 
vation made by Young (1952), and ably supported by ex- 
perienced clinicians (see Schafer, 1954, Chapter 2, pp. 6-73) , 
is that interaction takes place between the interviewer and 
the interviewee. While the subjectivity stemming from the 
biases of each party to this interpersonal situation may be 
mitigated by the use of standardized case history forms, the 
needs and press of each person are continuously influencing 


phases of the procedure. 


Formal Case History Devices 


The purpose of the standardized history form is to ensure 
UNcovering as much about the subjects life as is possible. 
There are record blanks which have been devised to em- 
Phasize certain aspects of life activities for specific uses. Sev- 
eral of these are discussed below. 


Alps TO THE VOCATIONAL INTERVIEW, Recorp Form B. 
This form, published in 1933 by The Psychological Corpora- 
Uon, is an eight-page booklet designed to obtain information 
Which will help with problems of vocational planning and 


counseling, The form may be filled in by the counselee 
g 


and/or by the interviewer. A page 1s devoted to test results 
art. A more recent 


Which may be profiled on the printed ch l 
adaptation of this interview aid is Bennett and Orbach’s 


(1946) Guidance Summary Form (sce Figure 41). Their 
Main contribution is in the improved organization of the 
Sequence for the life history queries. The items are slanted 
to elicit information regarding the individual’s health, tem- 


[ EDUCATION 


Elementary School 


lastGrade Dateof _Ageat 
Name of School Completed Completion That Time Type of Course 


Junior High School 


College or University 


High or Voc. School | 


Prof. or Grad. School 


‘Which subjects did you like most? 


Which subjects did you like least? 


In which subjects did you receive your best grades? 


In which subjects did you receive your poorest grades? 


What was your rank in your class in the last school attended? 


Top quarter of your class Second quarter Third quarter 


Fourth quarter 


SELF-EVALUATION 


In what hind of activities, work, etc, do you feel that you are not very good? For example: music, sports (kind), clerical ot 


manual work, mathematics... 


la which do you feel you are good? 


What things would you like to do that you never have done because you feel you haven't enough ability? 


What things have caused you most humiliation or sense of failure?, 


Vor what kind of vocation ate you preparing (did you prepare) ?. 


What other vocations are you considering at present? 


FicunE 41. Portions of the Guide Summary Form. (Source: G. K. Bennet and 
?, E. Orbach, Guidance ummary Form for Use in Vocational Counseling, New 
York, The Psychological Corporation, 1946.) : id 


Population 
Standard | Compared iih Special 
Abilities to be Evaluated Name of Test Score — | Percentile | — Score (Norms Used) Comments 


1. General Intelligence 


a. verbal 


b. numerical 


€. abstract reasoning 


— 


T q 
8. Personality 
a 
b 
B —— —— 
— — 1 ies 
9. Other Abilities 
b 


PSYCHOMETRIC SUMMARY 


ee 


YOUR VOCATIONAL AMBITIONS 


In the y 
more th 
Yocatio 
have th 


wo just what you would like te do as your life work, You may indicate 
Pace helow, please indicate in a paragtaph or two just XU ke If you have found it impossible to choose a definite 
in fact, 


ae Xocation if you so Er TA op ete. please indicate those you have “dreamed” about, even though you may 
] 'ofession, course of study, ERN 


nought them unprácucal. 


Ficure 41 (Continued) 
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perament, general ability and achievements, special abilities 
or aptitudes, interests, education, training, vocational plans, 
and experience. There is ample space for the counselor to 
record his impressions, progress notes, and other pertinent 
data, including test findings. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR History TAKING IN BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN. Mimeographed by the Institute for 
Juvenile Research, the chief concern of this outline is to ob- 
tain a picture of the child, his problem, and the background 
for it. There are 12 pages in this life history procedure cover- 
ing: 

I. Sources of information. 

II. Details concerning referral, with special reference to fa- 
milial attitudes. 

III. The problem with particular emphasis on temper dis- 
play, stealing, truancy, lying, sex, and other difficulties. 

IV. Personal history—personality description, developmen- 
tal data, medical history, habits, health, interests, recreational 
activities, associates, school and employment data. 

V. Family history—paternal and maternal details, substitute 
parents if part of the picture, parental adjustment, siblings and 
others in the home. 

VI. Home and neighborhood material in an effort to assess 
family and personal mobility, reputation, and other 
significant data. 

VII. Impressions of the history taker. 

VIII. Available community resources for assisting with the 
problem. 


sociologically 


‘The emphasis in this form is on the psychological background 
for the events in the child’s life. This facilitates understand- 
ing the interaction between the child and the important per- 
sons in his life. The occurrences are considered in the light of 
the personal, social, and cultural forces at work. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION SociaL Hisrory. Used in 
outpatient neuropsychiatric clinics, this device is designed to 
make available information that will help in the understand- 
ing of the developmental background and the precipitating 
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factors in the psychiatric breakdown of the veteran. In addi- 
tion to the usual past life history, there are sections for the 
present social adjustment (social relationships, sexual, and 
marital adjustments) and for the military history of the 
former serviceman. 


INSTRUMENT FOR OBTAINING Lire History. The Divin- 
ity School of the University of Chicago publishes this eight- 
page booklet. The emphasis is on personal material valuable 
for assessing and predicting success in training the applicant 
for the ministry. The form requires relatively short answers 
to some items, while other questions are answered by alterna- 
tives and by evaluating several personality dimensions on 
rating scales. Finally, the applicant has one page on which to 
present his autobiography. An interesting feature of this 
form is the section on proposed procedure in which the inter- 
Viewer is required to indicate the subject’s complexes, im- 
conflicts, and attitudes that need to be 


pulses, desires, 
d, cleared up, and/or reconstructed. 


resolved, redirecte 

Younc’s Lire History Form. Another type of history 
form is suggested by Young (1952, Appendix, pp. 687-692) 4 
This life history outline emphasizes all aspects of the inter- 
Viewee’s past that contribute to an understanding of the de- 
velopment of the individual into the person he seems to be. 
Throughout the outline the interviewee 1s permitted to par- 
ticipate more completely than the mere recital ofa chronol- 
gy of events. The person is the focus with particular atten- 
tion to the subject’s own interpretations of the how's, the 
What's, and the why's of his life experiences. 


Less Formal Procedures for Taking Life Histories 

The clinician and the subject are permitted greater leeway 
in the less formal method of seeking and obtaining biograph- 
lcal material. This approach may be employed in TERM 
Interview sessions in which the clinician follows a general 
Outline and permits the unfolding of data to determine, n 
Some measure, the course, content, and duration of the inter- 
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view situation. The nature of these less formal techniques 
ranges from complete permissiveness for the subject to pur- 
sue any course and digressions therefrom in the interview 
(or counseling) sessions (C. R. Rogers, 1942) to the use of a 
list of items to be covered, if possible, in the course of the in- 
terview (s) . Such guides are suggested by Wells and Ruesch 
(1945) and Doll (1953). No specific questions are given to 
the clinician. Rather, the information to be secured is sug- 
gested. The manner and sequence of eliciting the subject's 
responses are left entirely to the judgment of the inter- 
viewer. 'The interviewee is permitted freedom in responsive- 
ness that resembles the spontaneity of the counseling or 
analytical session. This is in contrast to the more formal 
question and answer method. The following guide shows in 
detail the organization of the suggested items in one such 
history-taking procedure. 
Childhood History? 
This section includes the period from birth to the age of 16. Findings 
checked here should not be rechecked under Adult History. 


Birth and Diseases 


l. Premature birth 7. Nervous diseases (myopathies, 
2. Instrumental or operative poliomyelitis, Little's disease) 
birth 8. Head injury 


3. Malformations (cleft palate, 9, 
spina bifida, etc.) 

. Birth injuries 10. 

. Congenital mental deficiency — 11 

- Allergic diseases (asthma, ec- 
zema, urticaria) 


- Loss of consciousness (faint- 
ing, coma) 

. Convulsions 

. Accidents 


nA 


Home, Parents and Environment 


1, Adopted child or one step- 6. Broken home (one parent left 


parent before age 16) 
2. Raised in foster home or or- 7. Strict father 
phanage 8. Strict mother 
3. Only child 9. Rejection by father 
4. Sheltered childhood 10. Rejection by mother 
5. Dissension at home 1] 


- Overprotective father 
5Reproduced with permission from F. L, Wells and J. Ruesch, Mental 


Examiner's Handbook, New York, The Psychological Corporation, 1945, pp. 
5-14. 
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12. Overprotective mother 

13. Dominant father 

14. Dominant mother 

15. Death of parent before age 16 

16. Bicultural background (par- 
ents speak different language) 

17. Intimate contact with diseased 
persons 


Neuropathic Traits 

l. Minor neuropathic traits (nail- 
biting, thumbsucking) 

2. Nervous breakdown  (depres- 
sion, states of excitement) 


3. Persistent fears 

4. Persistent nightmares 
5. Persistent obsessions 
6. Persistent compulsions 


7. Tics, stammering, stuttering 
Personality 

1. Difficulties with other children 
2. Difficulties at school 

3. Sibling rivalry 

4. Shy, withdrawn 


Educational History 
l. Started school late. (after 7) 
2. Less than eighth grade educa- 
tion 


20. Exce: 


10. 
I 


o cm 


. Behavior problems 
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Unfavorable social environ- 
ment (slum, substandard or 
delinquency neighborhood) 
Premature sex experiences (in- 
tercourse before 16, assault, 
witness to coitus) 

ive parental ambition 
for child 


(truancy, 
fights, disciplinary problems) 


. Antisocial behavior (criminal 


assault, stealing) 

Enuresis beyond 3 years 
Emotional overreactions, sud- 
den outbursts (temper tan- 
trums) 


. Extreme day-dreaming 

. Cruelty 

. Fights and aggressiveness 
. Hyperactivity 


Repeated grades 


Adult History 
This section includes the period from age 16 up to the time of the 


Examination. Items referring t 


o events which occurred in childhood 


Should not be marked in this section; however, if signs or symptoms 
carry over into adulthood, they should be checked. 


Diseases 


l. Head injury (one or more) 

2. Nervous disease (poliomyelitis, 
multiple sclerosis, neurosyphi- 
lis, etc.) 

- Convulsive disorder 

- Migraine 

. Major functional 
(schizophrenia, manic-depres- 
Sive psychosis) 


OU A oo 


psychosis 


Major operations (2 or more) 
Minor operations (3 or more) 
Accidents (2 or morc) 


. Fractures (2 or more) 


Industrial poisoning 
Venereal infection 
Cardiovascular disease 
Respiratory disease 
Endocrine disease 
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15. Rheumatic disease 
16. Gastrointestinal disease 


Gynecological-Obstetrical History 
1. Two or more gynecological op- 
erations 
2. Two or more obstetrical oper- 
ations 
3. Spontaneous or operative abor- 
tions 


Environment, Home and Social Status 

1, Living alone 

2. Unfavorable environment 
(slum or substandard hous- 
ing) 

3. Change of residence (more 
than 3 charges in last 3 years) 


Occupational History (last 3 years) 
l. More unemployed than em- 
ployed 

- More than 6 jobs 

- More than 3 occupations 


oo no 


Habits 


1. Tobacco abuse (more than 20 
cigarettes, 5 cigars, 10 pipes 
daily) 

2. Drug abuse 

3. Coffee abuse (more than 5 
cups in one session or more 
than 3 occasions daily) 

4. Alcoholism (more than 1 qt. 
whiskey, or 20 bottles beer, or 
5 bottles wine per week) 

Sex 

1. Impotence or ejaculatio prae- 
cox 

2. Frigidity 

3. Coitus interruptus 

4. Sexual promiscuity after 25 

5. Persistent masturbation after 
25 


17. 


OITA 


or 


au 


- 


Allergic disease 


. Premature or stillborn chil- 


dren 


. Persistent. dysmenorrhea 
. Periods of amenorrhea 

- Sterility 

- Menopausal syndrome 


- Conflict with the law (arrests, 


sentences) 


- Conduct disorder 


. Known to social agencies 
. Last job held terminated 


within 6 months 


. Abstainer 
- Occasional drunkenness only 


(little alcohol consumption 
in-between) 


. Low alcohol tolerance, emo- 


tional manifestations after 2 
drinks of whiskey, strong liq- 
uor or its equivalent 


. Injured while drunk 
- Injured in fight 


- Regular extramarital relations 
- “Unhappy” sex experiences 

. Homosexuality 

- Other perversions 

- First intercourse before 16 

- Divorce or separation 
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Neuropathic Traits and Symptoms 


l. Nervous breakdown (depres- 8. Obsessive thoughts and com- 
sions, states of panic and ex- pulsions 
citement, catatonic episodes) 9. Mood swings 
2 10. Transitory affective disturb- 
8. ances 
4. iety attacks 11. Speech disturbances (stammer- 
5. Anxiety tension. (muscular ten- ing, stuttering) 
sion with agitation and "nerv- — 12. Tics 
ousness”’) 13. Metapsychic interests (mind- 
6. Nightmares reading, hypnotism, astrology, 
7. Fears or phobias etc.) 
Interests 
1. No interests 3. Radio, newspapers only 


2. Gambling 


Religion 
l. Atheist or no religion 3. Change of religion 
2. Member of small sect 
Family History 


Note diseases occurring in own siblings, parents, siblings of parents 


and grandparents. 


Diseases 

l. Suicide 11. Fainting 

2. CNS disease 12. Chronic invalidism 

3. Mental disease 13. Malformations 

4. Mental deficiency 14. Allergic diseases 

5. Nervousness 15. Crime 

6. Nervous breakdown 16. Alcoholism 

7. Heart attacks 17. Venereal disease 

8. High blood pressure 18. Tuberculosis ] 
9. Sterility 19. Accidents, war casualties 
10. Convulsions 20. Neoplasms 


Present Symptoms and Complaints 
d complaints at the time of the 


Mark the outstanding symptoms an j i 
and complaints which occurred 


€xamination. Do not include symptoms 
0 T 
only in the past. 


Feelings 
4, Lack of guilt feelings after mis- 


1. Feelings of apprehension ; 
behavior 


3. Feelings of isolation 
Feelings of guilt 
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5. 


6. 


Feelings of inadequacy and in- 
security 
Fear of losing love objects 


Physical Symptoms 


TZSw6oowouowuwecm- 


Poor health 
General nervousness 


. Fatigue 
. Weakness 


Sleeplessness 


. Crying spells 

. Sweating 

. Trembling 

. Flushes 

. Vomiting 

. Diarrhea 

. Extreme constipation 
. Poor appetite 

. Anorexia 

. Hyperexia 

. Urinary frequency 


Ideas and Content of Thought 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 


Disappointment about failure 
Intellectual inefficiency 
Self-accusation and condemna- 
tion 

Ideas of persecution 


Body Regions Involved 


Sys 
1. 
2 
3 


$ 
5. 


DID 


. Head 
. Face 
. Mouth 


Neck 
Chest 
Abdomen 
Back 


tems Involved 
Motor system 


. Somatic sensory system 
. Smell and taste 


Vision 
Hearing 


. Skin 
. Respiratory tract 
. Circulatory system 


YE 
8. 


29. 


5 


- 


General unhappiness 
Mourning 


. Enuresis 

. Impotence—frigidity 
19. 
20. 
- Loss of consciousness 
. Convulsions 

25. 
24. 


Headache 
Dizziness 


Diffuse aches and pains 
Paraesthesia, itching 


. Breathlessness 
26. 
. Paralysis 


Smothering 


Low back pain 
Difficulties of expression 
(speech) 


. Gritting teeth, clenching fists 


. Ideas of reference 


Excessive self-observation 
Doubts and inability to make 
decisions 


. Fears 


- Genitalia 

. Anus 

. Arms and hands 
she 
. Pelvis 
- Diffuse 


s and feet 


- Gastrointestinal tract 
- Arms and hands 

. Joints and bones 

- Sex apparatus 
. Equilibrium 


and vestibular 


apparatus 


- Diffuse 
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Mental Examination 


This section refers to the findings at the time of the examination. 
APPEARANCE, ATTITUDE AND BEHAVIOR 


Expression and Posture 
l. Masklike face Lack of mimic modulation 
2. Stereotyped posture (rigidity of facial expression) 


> 


3. Signs of distress 7. Silly smile 
4. Sad expression 8. Sloppy appearance 
5. Childish expression 
Behavior during Interview 
l. Hostile or belligerent 5. Exaggeration, pseudologia, 
2. Indifferent or passive confabulation 
8. Eagerness to make a good im- 6. Erratic 
pression 7. Lack of insight 
4. ‘Tendency to avoid topics 8. Marked insight 
Movements and Speech 
1. Generalized muscular tension 5. Overtalkative 
2. Underactivity or retardation 6. Monosyllabic 
3. Overactivity, restlessness or ac- 7. Mute 
celeration of movements 8. Mannerisms 
4. Involuntary movements 9. Stammering, stuttering, tics 


General Behavior 

. Excitability 

Malingering 

Incontinence of urine and 


ie Irritability, explosiveness 5 
2. Combativeness and violence 6. 
3. Withdrawn i 


4. "Sticky," pestering feces 
Behavioral Diagnosis 
1. Coma or semicoma 7. Panic 


8. Twilight state 

9. Behavior problem 

10. Conduct disorder 

Antisocial or criminal behavior 


2. Stupor 

3. Drowsiness 
4, Simple confusional state 
5. Deliri i 
: clirium 

- Agitation 


EMOT: SAN 
MOTIONAL REACTIONS, AFFECT AND MOOD 


Mood and Emotions 

l. Poor rapport 

2. Flat affects 

E Inappropriate affects 
Emotional rigidity 


5. Emotional lability 
6. Mood swings 
7. Transitory affective disturb- 


4 ances 
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8. Mania or hypomania 
9. General overapprehension 
10. Depression or retardation 


Intellect 
1. Disturbed awareness and grasp 
2. Disturbance of memory 
3. Disturbance of reasoning and 
judgment 
4. Disorientation 
5. Aphasia 


Thinking 

1. Facilitation of thought 
2. Inhibition of thought 

3. Blocking of thought 

4. Abstract—vague thinking 
5. Loss of ability to abstract 


Abnormal Mental Trends 

. Persistent fears 

. Phobias 

. Obessions, compulsions 

- Feelings of unreality and de- 
personalization 

5. Overconcern with body func- 
tions 

6. Hypochondriacal delusions 

7. Feelings of passivity 


Boo M — 


Personality 
ate the individual on the traits listed below. A check mark would 


h on the respective traits. "High" is 
a score which falls in the upper 16 per cent of the distribution 


R 


indicate that the patient scores hig! 


defined as 


Ti; 
12. 
13. 


on 


Apathy 
Euphoria 
Anxiety attacks 


. Inadequate intelligence (level 


of aspiration higher than abil- 
ities) 

Unresourceful intelligence (in- 
ability to adapt, impractical) 


. Activity below intelligence 


level 


. Autistic, egoistic and intro- 


spective thinking 


- Difficulty of verbalization 
. Slow mental speed 


Somaesthetic delusions 


. Ideas of self-accusation and 


condemnation 


. Ideas of reference 

. Paranoid ideas 

- Grandiose delusions 
. Hallucinations 

. Illusions 


of the normal population, corresponding to a deviation of more than 
plus one S.D. (standard deviation) from the mean. 


Personality Traits 


1. Infantile 

2. Suggestible 

3. Sensitive 

4. Self-conscious 

5. Seclusive 

6. Uncommunicative 
7. Suspicious 


Bigoted 
Imposing 


. Resentful 

. Fatigued 

- Lack of initative 
- Distractible 

. Fanatic 
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iE Imaginative 23. Impulsive 
^n Imaginatively dull 24. Emotionally intense 
A mM pedantic 95. Emotionally flat 
- Sloppy 96. Emotionally 
u 2 ally uncontrolled 
2 Undependable 27. Emotionally inhibited 
: 3 Dissatisfied 28. Warmhearted 
zl. Loquacious 29. Cold 
22. Erratic 30. Strict 


This is one of the more extensive sets of suggestions for ob- 
taining a life history. If carried to completion, a great 
number of dynamic inferences regarding personality varias 
bles could emerge from these cues. 

i A more limited, open-ended life history form is the Vine- 
and Social Maturity Scale (Doll, 1953). The items are sug- 
Prue ol inquiry into the person's adequacy in activities GE 
a ee en Ligue age and over. The 

z p > ollow. 


v-vr 


57. Uses skates, sled, wagon... sene 
58. Prints simple words lli 
59. Plays simple table games. 
60. Is trusted with money 
61. Goes to school unattended 


VI-VII 
62. Uses table knife for spreading... 
63. Uses pencil for writing. 
64. Bathes self assisted 
65. Goes to bed unassisted..........— eects 


vil-Vill 


66. Tells time to quarter hour.. 
67. Uses table knife for cutting. 
68. Disavows literal Santa Claus..... 
69. Participates in pre-adolescent p 
"à 70. Combs or brushes hair... 
Sous oes with permission from E. A. Doll, Vineland Social Maturity 
Distribures id NJ. Vineland Training emo iei ce 1936 Dy and 
ing A D by the Educational Test Bureau. p sa E is discussed in detail 

oll, The Measurement of Social Competence, Minneapolis, Educa- 


tional 7. 
nal Test Bureau, 1953. 


lay 
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VII-IX 


71. Uses tools or utensils 

72. Does routine household t 
73. Reads on own initiative 
74. Bathes self unaided 


IX-X 


"eru 77. Goes about home town freely.. 


X-XI 
- Writes occasional short letters. 
- Makes telephone calls 
- Does small remunerative wor 
. Answers ads; purchases by mail... 


XI-XII 


82. Does simple creative work...... 
83. Is left to care for self or other 
- Enjoys books, nwespapers, magazines 


XII-XV 


85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 


The major purpose of the mate 
and/or a creditable informant i 
the individual's level of comp 
that are important for establishing, 
oping personal and interpersonal relationships. These areas 
are self-help, genera (the extent to which the person can 
take care of such personal needs as eating, dressing, cleaning, 
and toilet care); the individual's “social locomotion" (the 
ability to move about to fulfill social responsibilities) ; occu- 
pational activities (ranging from infant crawling to respon- 
sible vocational participation) ; communication (from baby 
babbling to symbolic formulations) ; self-direction or the de- 


rial received from the subject 
s to arrive at a social age, i.e., 
ctence in various areas of life 


maintaining, and devel- 
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gree of personal independence; and socialization or the ex- 
tent and nature of the subject’s interpersonal ties. In the 
course of reviewing the material obtained from the inform- 
ant, the interviewer can estimate the subject's social compe- 
tency and assess the many personality features that enter 
into this picture of the functioning individual. Thus, social 
inadequacy may be traced to emotional instability, anxiety, 
and any of a host of dynamic factors. 

Further along the continuum of nonstandard, informal 
history-taking procedures is the approach exemplified in 
Rogers’ (1942) nondirective counseling. He makes reference 
to the case history and its role in his concept and technique 
of nondirective counseling as if it should be mentioned as a 
courtesy rather than as a necessity. In his volume, Counseling 
and Psychotherapy, Rogers (1942) avers that a case history 
Would be helpful in understanding the individual. However, 
since Rogers writes from the viewpoint of the therapist only, 
he feels that life history should be elicted only insofar as the 
counselee sees the need to relate such material) Where bio- 
graphical data is forthcoming the chronological sequence is 
à matter of the counselee's response to the needs and press 
impelling him to such self-revelations. f 

The formalized case history adduces to a systematic cover- 
age of those aspects of the subject’s life considered to be im- 
Portant. The advantage of the less formal procedures inheres 
in the permissiveness afforded the client to relate those facets 
of his life which he feels are significant to his problem. Sys- 
tematic inclusion of the various facets of the individual's life 
by this method may take longer or may be sacrificed for 
deeper insights into the client's perceptions of himself and 
his difficulties. The question of the superiority of one 
method over the other is not easily dealt with since criteria 
9f the merits of each type of life protocol are related to the 


SOF greater concern to Rogers (1912) is the forward progress of the 
Counsclor-counselee relationship. The history-taking role, he believes, inter- 
Cres with positive movement toward gaining insights by the: counseled. X he 
Core of his objection to formal history taking is that the subject. will expect 
definite answers in return for the personal data furnished. This is, at best, a 


Statement of belief. 
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purpose of interviewing, to the skill and orientation of the 
interviewer, and to the interaction between the two persons. 

An important aspect of the usefulness of this technique is 
the matter of validity. G. W. Allport (1942) has stressed 
this feature for personal documents. He cites several studies 
involving personal material (clinical interview and autobi- 
ographical data) and ratings of emotional stability derived 
therefrom. The coefficients of correlation are high enough to 
encourage further investigation of this technique as a means 
of assessing personality. With regard to the use of the life 
history obtained by means other than personal documents, 
Cartwright and French (1939) report a study in which two 
independent interviewers had equal access to sources of in- 
formation (i.e., a friend, test results, and personal documents 
of the subject) about one person in addition to holding sepa- 
rate interviews with the person. The results indicate that 
knowledge of an individual, gained through a variety of 
sources, does help materially in understanding the personal- 
ity dynamics and structure. Interestingly enough, these 
writers include in their report the fact that one close friend 
predicted the interviewee's Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory responses significantly above chance. Furthermore, each 
interviewer revealed different aspects of the subject's person- 
ality in keeping with their respective interests and biases. It 
is important to note in evaluating the reliability and validity 
of the life history technique that two interviewers working 
with the same subject might not agree entirely in their em- 
phasis on specific experiences. Or each one might elicit 
somewhat varying bits of biographical data. However, these 
variations in specific life events that are uncovered do not 
necessarily diminish the validity of this technique. Each ex- 
perience did occur in the life of the subject no matter which 
interviewer revealed it. It may very well be that collating 
the events elicited by the interviewers could lead to a more 
satisfactory and valid picture of the client's life history.? 

? This point of view is expanded in Elkin's (1917) report on the interpreta- 


tions of the case of Harold Holzer by six psychiatrists, three anthropologists, 
two social workers, twelve sociologists, twelve psychologists, and four lay- 
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D. W. Taylor (1947) also finds a high degree of agreement 
among judges' predictions of delinquency for 141 boys based 
on psychometric test data and case history material. In an- 
other study, McKinney (1947) compared the responses on 
the Pre-Interview Blank of 208 unselected (presumably 
nonpathologic) college students and 210 students with 
emotional problems. Each item on the interview blank was 
"averaged" for the two groups separately in an effort to as- 
certain whether there were significant differences in the 
group tendency to respond to particular items. In keeping 
with common sense expectations, there were many similar- 
ities and differences in the answers of the two populations. 
In regard to the variances between the unselected. (with run- 
of-the-mill personal problems) and the definitely emotion- 
ally disturbed student groups, it was found that (1) the 
unselected students were more responsive to their social 
milieu—had more friends, joined more organizations, and 
got along comfortably—than the disturbed students; (2) the 
unselected students expressed a greater degree of happy at- 
titudes in replying to the various items; (3) the unselected 
Persons were, as a group, more closely tied to reality and 
Were prone to be less subjective with regard to events, less 
moody, and less concerned with those personality manifesta- 
tions characteristic of the anxious and insecure individual; 
(4) the unselected group showed better personal integra- 
tion; and (b) the unselected subjects displayed more posi- 
tive, goal-directed motivation. In a subsequent investigation 
Wertheimer and McKinney (1952) gave the same form to 
200 college students and to 200 neurotics. The responses 
Were analyzed for originality, use of space, overreaction to 
self-rating, and feeling tones expressed. These investigators 
Noted not only the contents of the history form but also the 
Manner in which it was handled (use of space, especially). 
They concluded that as a group the neurotics (1) used scale 


€xtremes more often for their ratings; (2) were more origi- 


men. There were agreements and disagreements among these specialists as 
each focused on one or another aspect of the life history Each emphasized 
different personality variables in keeping with his respective orientations. 


M 
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nal; (3) made greater a typical use of space; and (4) ex- 
pressed marked anxiety and negative feelings as compared 
with the normal group. From the two reports it is obvious 
that in addition to the value of the content of the individual's 
replies to biographical items, the psychologist has available 
the behavioral manifestations of personality variables. This 
adds significant interpretive and inferential material. Fur- 
thermore, this is an illustration of the projective use of case 
history data since the examiner considers as a source of self- 
expression not only the substance but the manner of respond- 
ing in the life review situation. 

The unique contribution of the life history as a post hoc 
type of situational test is that it makes available a longitudi- 
nal idiography of events which renders prediction more 
feasible for the individual. At the same time it furnishes one 
more case for establishing (nomothetic) norms for predict- 
ing behavior in those situations shared in common by a 
group of people.” Young (1952) expresses essentially the 
same view in his focus on the interactive aspects of life his- 
tory material. The present writer agrees that relevant bio- 
graphical data are concerned with an individual in a situa- 
tion at all stages of the inquiry. This is in contrast with the 
viewpoint that regards life history as a series of experiences 
with the individual as merely the person to whom these 
events occurred. Uncritical conclusions from autobiograph- 
ical data are not warranted since the weaknesses inherent in 
paperand-pencil psychometric personality tests may find 
their way into the biographical material produced by the sub- 
ject. The OSS study, for example, did disclose that the major 
value of the collected autobiographical information was in 


assessing personality; other usages of this material were 
much less conclusive. 


10 This is a very important factor in favor of the use of personal documents 
and life history as a means of assessing personality and predicting behavior. 
The interested student should read G. W. Allport's (1949, chapters 10 and 
11, pp. 125-163) book for an extensive discussion of the cases for and against 
this procedure. 
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GROUP INTERACTIONS" 


A major impact of social psychology on personality theory 
and personality assessment has been the development of 
techniques to observe and measure the effects of group inter- 
action upon the individual. That novel, dramatic, and cata- 
strophic situations may produce unique and unusual behav- 
ioral manifestations is confirmed by a multitude of research. 
However, most of the basic questions raised by situational 
research remain relatively open. Will particular social at- 
mospheres produce uniformities in behavior despite individ- 
ual differences in group members? Are certain personality 
factors related to the selection of particular roles in specific 
social situations? What is the effect of other group members 
upon the individual in his selection of role behavior? 

Classic studies such as the OSS Assessment Program 
(1948) , the Lippitt and White (1952) social climate studies, 
the Leaderless Group Discusion (LGD) by Ansbacher 
(1951) and Bass et al. (1953) , among others, have provided 
à host of ingenious, sensitive, and versatile techniques for 
Studying personality in group situations. However, while 
these studies have broadened the perspectives regarding the 
types of situations that could be investigated, the precise de- 
lineation and measurement of the consequent response (s) is 
à problem. The investigator has no choice other than to 
make crude attempts either to standardize what turn out to 
be relatively trivial and sterile aspects of the interaction 
Process or to hang on to what appear to be subjective, un- 
Systematic, and unstandardized descriptions of the more 
i group interaction. Some of the tech- 


important elements of ted 
niques that have been developed appear to have theoretical 
ith the multitude and 


and pragmatic potential. Obviously, w i : 
Variety of independent variables (i.e., aspects of a group situ- 


1 The discussion on group interactions, sociometry, and interaction process 
s 3 Salesiar AS 
analyses was written by Jack A. Kapchan, Ph.D. tant Professor of Psy 


chology, University of Miami, and is used here with his permission, 
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ation which can be systematically altered for study) and the 
attendant difficulty in specifying the relevant dependent 
variables (i.e., the specific results due to specific alterations 
in the group situation), it is doubtful that any single tech- 
nique will achieve the status of a key instrument in sociome- 
try as have the Rorschach and the 'TAT in personality test- 
ing. 

Most situation studies employ a battery of instruments, 
ranging from standard categorizations to unstructured intro- 
spective observations. In the following sections two of the 
more popular techniques are discussed. 


Sociometry 


Sociometry is a technique developed by Moreno (1953), 
Jennings (1950) , and their associates as an attempt to meas- 
ure the attractions and repulsions between individuals in a 
group on a specified set of criteria. Actually, sociometric as- 
sessment is a rating or voting procedure in which a person is 
asked to indicate his order of preference for those in his 
group or club with whom he would like to work, sit next to, 
play with, etc. While this is the essence of the technique, it 
lends itself to supplementation by interviews or question- 
naires to discover the bases for the choices. The simplicity, 
versatility, and practicality of this procedure are its major 
assets. Furthermore, the conversion of the raw data into so- 
ciograms, i.e., pictorial views of the choices of individuals in 
the group for each other, clearly portrays the intricate group 
structure and makes this technique practical to use. An ex- 
ample of a sociometric study of group morale is presented in 
Figure 42 which shows the choices of two squadrons in the 
Air Corps during World War II. 

Inspection reveals that the squadron with low morale re- 
jected their executive officer, while their commanding officer 
appeared in the role of an "isolate" —completely ignored by 
the members of the squadron. Furthermore, the men in this 
squadron appear to prefer men outside their group to their 


SQUADRON B 


CO Commanding officer 
XO Executive officer 


— Positive choice 


----- Rejection 
O Each circle represents one member 
of each squadron 
Figure 42. Sociometric Chart of 
Choices and Rejections of a High-Morale 
Squadron (A) and a Low-Morale Squad- 
ron (B). (Source: Adapted from J. G- 


Jenkins, Nominating technique as a 
method of evaluation air group morale, 
J. Aviat. Med., 1948, 19:12-19, Figures 1 


and 2, p. 17.) 
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own members. The formation of cliques within the squadron 
is also disclosed. 

In the field of social interaction sociometry appears to 
have a wide area of application. In addition, sociometry 
appears to have considerable face validity as a method of 
evaluating personal social adjustment. Sociometry might also 
be considered as an operational approach to the assessment 
of such factors as an individual's impact upon others and his 
perceptions of roles and role behavior of others. 

However, in addition to the obvious implications of the 
above rating, Bonney and Fessenden (1955), in re- 
viewing validity studies of sociometry, point out that com- 
parisons of high-choice individuals, i.e., those selected by a 
large number of the individuals in the group, with low- 
choice persons yield rather consistent differences. They state: 
“The kinds of behavior in which sociometrically high in- 
dividuals are generally found to be most superior to the low 
ones are: extroverted interests, friendly contacts with others, 
punitive self-regarding attitudes, congenial relationships 
with parents and teachers, cooperative behavior, cheerfulness 
and buoyancy of mood, sensitivity to the responses of others, 
and the absence of eccentric behavior and bizarre thought 
trends" (p. 7). However, they caution: “These statements 
must not be taken to mean that there is some one type of 
personality which is invariably found to be characteristic of 
either frequently chosen or infrequently chosen pupils. 
There are too many individual differences in both these 
categories for any one type to be clearly identified" (p. 7). 

For the moment, the questions raised at the beginning of 
this section are still relatively open. Friendliness, congenial- 
ity, cheerfulness, and sensitivity are situationally determined 
behaviors. It will take considerably more intensive research 
to determine the extent to which these traits and behaviors 
show dominance in a variety of situations. Also, when in- 
vestigating a wider variety of social groups and situations, 
will these traits continue to be correlated with high choice? 
Will the same relationships obtain for a monastic group as 
for an athletic team? Another fascinating area, both theoret- 
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ically and practically, is the question of sociometric status as 
the individual changes his position on issues that are vital to 
the group. For example, the leader of a political party might 
receive high choices from two or three factions within his 
party due to a variety of traits or attitudes that he manifests. 
What happens to his sociometric status when he takes posi- 
tions that are contrary to the values of certain factions? On 
which criteria of sociometric choice will he lose his high- 
choice position? Is there a type of leader who can maintain 
his status, even when he takes such contrary positions? Is it 
possible to compare the leader who maintains status only 
when his position is consistent with the majority with his 
counterpart who maintains status even when he takes an un- 
popular position in terms of the groups? This brings into 
focus another exciting research area that thus far seems to 
have been neglected—what is known about the personality 
of the individual who changes his choice as his leaders take 
Positions disturbing to him as compared to the individual 
who maintains his choice even when leaders take positions 
Considered personally disadvantageous? : Sociometry may 
well provide a technique for supplementing and enriching 
some of the new and exciting developments in group dynam- 
ics, 


Interaction Process Analysis 


One of the major problems facing psychologists who are 
concerned with the dynamics of group interaction 1s the de- 
velopment of a standardized procedure for observing and 
categorizing behavior in different groups under varying con- 
ditions. Sociometry can provide indices of relative status in a 
$roup and the effects of group interaction directly. Bales 
(1950a,b) and his colleagues at the Laboratory of Social 
Relations, Harvard University, have designed an instrument 
called the Interaction Process Analysis which seems to be 
achieving popularity rapidly. The technique appears to have 
tremendous programmatic import for future research both 


theoretically and empirically. 
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Figure 43 lists the observation categories that are used. As 
in sociometry, one of the main assets of this procedure is its 
fundamental simplicity. Every act that occurs in a group 
situation is classified into one of the 12 categories. With ade- 
quate training in the use of the technique, correlations be- 
tween independent observers of .75 and .95 have been ob- 
tained. Every member of the group under analysis is given 
a number, while the group as a whole may be designated by 
0. Thus, as a meeting starts, individual 3 directs a remark to 
the group, and the content of this remark indicates that 3 is 
asking for possible ways of action. This might be considered 
as a category 9 statement and thus the observer would make 
the notation 3—0 in the line for category 9. Nonverbal re- 
sponses are also recorded. 

One of the key characteristics of the data from this scheme 
is the distribution among the 12 categories of the observa- 
tions obtained in the group situation. This distribution is 
called the “Profile.” Another dimension is labeled the “Who- 
to-whom Matrix." 'This characteristic of the actual commu- 
nication pattern between individuals reveals the extent of 
group participation by the members. A third feature is the 
"Phase Patterns" which depicts the changes in the type of 
activity as the group continues to operate. While these in- 
dices are primarily related to group behavior, they also 
have implications for the study of individual personality. 
The growing need for, and use of, group psychotherapy has 
brought a concomitant demand for standardized methods of 
evaluating individual behavior and progress in these group 
therapy sessions. Groups that make decisions and solve 
problems also lend themselves to the application of this tech- 
nique. 

An analysis of the "Profile" might be correlated with the 
types of individual personalities that make up the group. Do 
groups com posed of assertive persons (as inferred from diag- 
nostic criteria) produce different "Profiles" than groups 
made up of submissive individuals? What is the resultant 
interaction of mixed groups? The type of task, the amount 


Problem Areas: 


Social - Emotional 
Area 
Positive Reactions 


Task Area: 
Attempted 
Answers 


Task Area: 
Questions 


Social- Emotional 
Area 
Negative Reactions 


1 Ficurr 43, The System of Categories Used in Obs 
ristian to Major Frames o 
of categories for the analysi 


Observation Categories: 


Shows solidarity, roises other's 


status, gives help, reward 


Shows tension releose, jokes, 
laughs, shows satisfaction 


3 Agrees, shows possive acceptance, 
understands, concurs, complies 


Gives suggestion, direction, im- 


plying autonomy for other 


5 Gives opinion, evaluation, analy - 


sis, expresses feeling, wish 


Gives orientation, information, 


repeats, clarifies, confirms 


Asks for orientation, information, 


repetition, confirmation 


‘Asks for opinion, evaluation, analy- 


sis, expression of feeling 


Asks for suggestion, direction, 


possible ways of action 


Disagrees, shows passive rejection, 
formality, withholds help 


Shows tension, asks for help, 


withdraws out of field 


Shows antagonism, deflotes other's 
1 
Status, defends or asserts self 


ervation and Their 
f Reference. (Source: R. F. Bales, A set 
of small group interaction, Amer. Sociol. 


ev., 1950, 15:257-263, Chart 1, p. 258) 
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of time allotted for solution, and the physical setting are 
other variables that might be introduced. 

The “Who-to-whom Matrix” also provides an interesting 
means for studying individual personality. Do certain per- 
sons address their remarks to the group rather than to other 
individuals? Does a particular type of remark tend to trigger 
off certain response tendencies in people? How does the ma- 
trix change when individuals are in structured groups as 
compared with nonstructured groups? 

“Phase Pattern” analysis might yield indications of the 
impact of certain individuals upon total group activity. Thus, 
it is found that certain persons, when they initiate action, 
tend to change the quality of the entire group interaction. 
At the moment, sociometry and the method of Interaction 
Process Analysis represent techniques that may help the cli- 
nician in his validation of individual personality tests. Ob- 
viously, many of these devices are too cumbersome, at pres- 
ent, to be used clinically. However, these procedures seem to 
provide useful approaches to aid the clinicians who ask 
“How can we verify some of the behavioral predictions we 
make on the basis of our individual tests?” 


SUMMARY 


The techniques in this chapter are anchored to activity. 
The situational procedure either sets up a problem or takes 
advantage of a set of circumstance that is already structured. 
The life history technique looks backward into completed 
acts. These descriptions yield interpretations of how situa- 
tions are being, or have been, met, and the reason (s) for the 
behavior is inferred by the clinician observing the subject or 
reviewing the life history material. The interpretations and 
inferences may be focused in whole or in part on the psy- 
chological variables that are, or have been, operant in the 
present and past situations. This type of attention illustrates 
the use of life data (situation and history) as a vehicle for as- 
sessing personality. 


The third procedure discussed in this chapter, group 
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interaction, is designed to analyze and synthesize the per- 
sonality make-up of a group as reflected in the changes in 
attitudes, reactions, and positions of the in-members toward 
each other and toward an outside person or event. It is as if 
the social psychologist substituted group personality for in- 
dividual personality assessment recognizing, of course, that 
he is dealing with people in an organized Gestalt. Since 
human beings usually live in groups, this procedure helps to 
assay the changes in intragroup tensions, cohesion, and 
changes. 

With reference to the reliability and validity of these 
procedures, a complicating aspect arises from the nature of 
the subject matter with which these techniques deal. The 
situational approach, more than the life history method, can 
be quantified and the data subjected to statistical analysis. 
Interjudge agreements offer the one type of reliability that 
has been repeatedly applied. The feasibility of equivalent- 
form or test-retest situational assessment remains to be tried. 
Validity will be established when a situational experimental 
design will include suitable follow-up plans to check on the 
earlier predictions. Present procedures are mostly confined 
to comparing the observational inferences with such outside 
criteria as personality tests, autobiographical and biograph- 
ical data, and ratings of other persons acquainted with the 
ratee, : 

The life history procedures present a eg pi ge prob- 
lem with regard to validity and reliability. = 5. 1e ma- 
terial obtained from various sources may not be re iable in 
the sense that interviewers do not obtain meaty the same 
data or emphasize the same facts in the life history. Yet both 
interviewers have secured valid data. The validity of the 
evaluations made from life history material is, in general, 
Satisfactory. : " 
d The reliability of the modes of gii E ros og 
18 acceptably high. The significance pA See 
tha ee 1 clinical psychologists opportuni- 
we. they afford. social ant ior i ocial setting and to 
Nes to study individual behavior as lividual dud ene 
Note the effects of the group On the indivi 
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versa. This is an important factor in view of the need to 
know how groups will behave in terms of the interaction 
among its members. 


RESUME OF PARTS IV AND V 


Parts IV and V explored a variety of methods for the 
evaluation of personality structure and dynamics. These 
methods are less successful in assessing personality than the 
psychometric and projective devices. The morphological and 
endocrinological systems originated in the long history of 
man’s attempt to give more tangible reasons for the ob- 
served behavior of his fellow man. The latter system was 
especially faulty in that the humoral forerunners of modern 
endocrinology were not medically sound. The idea of hu- 
mors and temperament, however, has persisted to this day to 
the extent that such notions are part of the layman’s descrip- 
tive repertory when discussing human behavior. Constitu- 
tional procedures have most certainly been refined and made 
more accurate with the advances in photography and meas- 
uring instruments, but there is no concomitant increase in 
the validity of the personality assessment derived from 
these more accurate physical measurements. 

Mechanical and electronic recording of the activity of the 
various organ systems of the body have also proved to be a 
difficult method for personality evaluation. The major weak- 
ness in the EEG and polygraph procedures is the fact that 
part functions are measured and the findings are used to 
interpret the total behavior of the individual. In the poly- 
graph method most of the satisfactory interpretations stem 
from the knowledge of the surrounding circumstances rather 
than from the recorded material itself. As a practical instru- 
ment in crime detection this is desirable—even if it serves 
only to frighten the guilty into confessions. But there is 
little to indicate a correlation between personality variables 
and EEG and polygraph records. 
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The life history method, as an assessment technique, has 
much promise. The situational method may be viewed as a 
form of projective procedure in that the subject not only fol- 
lows instructions to solve a problem, but the specific manner 
in which the testee completes the task is an expressive test. 
The OSS and CEI studies have contributed materially to 
the establishment of the lifelike situation as a feasible pro- 
cedure for personality assessment. 

Life history, in this author's opinion, is the best means of 
understanding why the individual behaves as he does. The 
main problem is obtaining adequate factual material so that 
the interpretations and inferences will be valid and mean- 
ingful for prediction. There are difficulties in connection 
with reliability and validity issues which merit further study. 
Sociometry holds promise for a better appreciation ol social 
dynamics as mirrored in, and influenced by, the self-percep- 
tions of the individual as he assumes a role or series of roles 
in the group. 


PART VI 


The Application of Personality Tests 
and Ethics of the Profession 


» THE APPLICATIONS OF PERSONALITY 
ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUES 


jm PURPOSE OF EVALUATION IS MEASUREMENT IN 
terms of “how much" of whatever parameter is being used. 
Thus, a table top has dimensions which are assessed quite 
easily. In the area of personality assessment, the issues are 
much more complex. The contributing factors are the per- 
sonality quality to be measured, the available instruments, 
the person doing the measuring, the specific use of the test 
data, and the subject with his needs, press, attitudes, feeling 
tones, and reactions to the test and the tester. These condi- 
tions arise singly or in combination in any assessment situa- 
tion. These are not unsurmountable obstacles, as evidenced 
by the tremendous amount of testing currently carried on in 
this country. 

The major areas for the application of personality tests 
are: 

l. Clinics and clinical situations to which people have 
been referred because of personal problems. This would in- 
clude out- and in-patient departments in all types of hospi- 
tals, guidance and mental health centers, and the offices of 
Psychologists in private practice. : 

2. Various units of the country's public and private edu- 
cational system, from grade school to graduate and profes- 
sional colleges and universities. The need for psychological 
evaluation zs beyond selection on the basis of intellectual 
ability to cope with the course of study. Several graduate and 
Professional schools include personality assessment as part of 
the entrance procedure." 


1 p A 
pr Dr. Molly Harrower is one of the pioncers e | 
Bien in medical education. The Veterans Admini 2 
es personality evaluation of clinical psychology trainees (see Chapter 16) . 
l 427 


in the personality assessment 
ration leads in the 
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3. Vocational guidance, counseling, and training, in which 
personality testing is an important segment of WA Me RE 
regarding the client. Job satisfaction and efficiency invol ve 
not only intellectual competence but also emotional suita- 
bility for the work demands. 

4. Industry, which is fast becoming the largest user of 
psychological techniques for purposes of selection, place- 
ment, efficiency rating, upgrading, continued training, trans- 
fer, and separation of personnel. If various governmental 
civil service and merit system units are included in this cate- 
gory, it would certainly be the largest user of tests. Personal- 
ity assessment tools are employed in many industrial selection 
programs, especially in the hiring of upper-echelon person- 
nel, Civil service units, however, are generally less concerned 
with testing beyond ability or aptitude. 

5. The armed services, which is probably the most prolific 
user of tests. Draft deferment tests initiate the potential serv- 
iceman to the seemingly endless rite of psychological testing 
that he must undergo once he has been inducted or has en- 
listed. Tests are used for determining intellectual status, ap- 
titudes, achievement, progress in training, duty assignments, 
and for other purposes, depending on the developments in 
the particular case. Should the serviceman become a patient 
in the neuropsychiatric service of a hospital, he would be 
given diagnostic tests in order to aid the medical staff in 
dealing with his problem on a psychological level. 

The application of personality assessment tests in clini- 
cal psychology will be discussed in this chapter, and the four 


other major areas of application will be discussed in Chap- 
ter 18. 


PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT IN THE CLINICAL 
SITUATION 


In general, psychological tests are 
clinics, in hospital services, in court clinics, in community 
service agencies, and in private practice for evaluating per- 
sonality structure and uncovering dynamics of behavior. 
This information forms the groundwork for planning in- 


employed in out-patient 
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and out-patient counseling or other therapy programs, for 
commitment to the proper state institution, and for disposi- 
tion by the various courts concerned with juvenile, adoles- 
cent, and adult offenders. 


The Clinical Team 


The situations in which psychological instruments are 
utilized have individual and common aspects that make 
comparison a rather complex problem. The common aspects 
consist of the need to build a picture of the functioning per- 
sonality which will make available for scrutiny the reasons 
for the referral of the client. Involved in this is the concept 
of the clinical team. This is the basic notion that infuses 
meaning into the concerted efforts of the psychiatrist, the 
and the psychiatric social worker as 
they pool their material about the patient seen from the 
viewpoint of their respective disciplines. From this emerges 
a developmental picture of the individual as a functioning 
person in a social setting. Not only is the personality struc- 
ture open to view but the reasons for it are made accessible 


to aid in understanding the person. 


clinical psychologist, 


In the Hospital 


The clinical team leans rather heavily on the material that 
the clinical psychologist is able to contribute. Usually the 
life history is the major concern of the social worker. The 
psychiatrist, as leader of the team, 15 responsible for the psy- 
chiatric assessment and ultimate diagnosis and total welfare 
of the client. The psychologist presents test data and the in- 
terpretation of these findings. The team usually meets in 
staff conference to pool the material and plan for the dis- 


position to be made. 


In each of their approaches to the client and his problem, 


the team members have an individuality that is unique to 
their specific skills. The psychologist, as previously stated, is 
concerned with testing. Which of the great variety of meth- 
ods and specific techniques is to be applied in a particular 


Case is a function of his training, skill, agency procedures, 
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and case load. Most clinical psychologists prefer to include 
individual projective tests in a personality evaluation bat- 
tery. In some instances, the battery is routinely given to 
most patients. This is not too desirable because different 
problems yield to different techniques. The selection of the 
appropriate tests should be the decision of the clinical psy- 
chologist either in conference with the psychiatrist or after 
a thorough analysis of the available information about the 
patient and a consideration of the purpose for testing. Most 
of the psychologists employed in hospitals are trained in the 
administration and interpretation of psychometric and pro- 
jective techniques. However, there are some agencies, hospi- 
tals, and clinics which are so pressed for their services that 
the psychologist must resort to initial screening with paper- 
and-pencil devices to select those who are to be followed up 
more intensively with the projective techniques. In some 
few instances, because of the nature of the services offered, 
an agency will confine itself to the use of paper-and-pencil 
personality assessment tests. In this way large numbers of 
clients are serviced. An example of this is the community 
agency which uses a staff member with some training in psy- 
chology and psychometric testing to obtain a quick survey 
of personality structure and clues to problem areas. 

In the NP (neuropsychiatric) service of a hospital, the 
clinical psychologist usually receives referrals from his own 
and other services for the psychological evaluation of pa- 
tients. Within the NP service the referral is centered about 
the emotional disturbance of the patient and the differentia- 
tion between organic and functional disorders. In addition 
to the question of differential diagnosis, the team members 


are interested in the individual's reactions to his own condi- 
tion, e.g., how does the organic perceive himself in terms 
of his brain pathology, awareness of the changes in intellec- 
tual and emotional efficiency between pre- and postmorbid 
stages, and the shifts In socioeconomic status, etc.? The same 
problems arise in connection with the reactions of the neu- 
rotic and psychotic patients, especially insofar as these indi- 
viduals react to their defense mechanisms, bizarre behav- 


ior, hallucinatory and delusory ideation, and their aware- 
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ness of changes in attitudes toward, and by, other persons. 

Referrals by other hospital services may be made because 
the nonpsychiatric patient has exhibited behavior and/or 
ideation not usually seen in the medical wards. The major- 
ity of such patients are referred by the internist, the pedia- 
trician, the cardiologist, and the psychosomaticist since these 
physicians are well aware of the role of anxiety, insecurity, 
and emotional upheaval in the organic disorders. The re- 
ferring services expect a clarification of the emotional prob- 
lem and suggestions with regard to steps that might be taken 
to alleviate the functional difficulty. 

There are hospital situations in which the psychologist is 
not assigned to the NP service but has a general affiliation 
with every department. Some hospitals serve a specialized 
population, i.e., alcoholics, psychotics, neurotics, disturbed 
children, etc. In each of these the clinical psychologist, the 
psychiatrist, and the psychiatric social worker, along with 
the ward attendants, nurses, occupational and physical ther- 
apists, work together for the habilitation and rehabilitation 
of the patient. These programs are built around the patient 
in terms of his physical, intellectual, and emotional capabili- 
ties. The latter information is the contribution of the clini- 


cal psychologist. 
In Private Practice 


In private practice the bulk of the client contact is ther- 


apeutic. The use of personality evaluation tests is somewhat 
limited in this particular situation because of such considera- 


tions as time and fees that must necessarily enter into the 
Psychologist-client relationship. Psychologists in pi ivate dm 
tice may be called upon by community cai me tical 
doctors, and psychiatric practitioners to assess t qo 
Personality make-up as an essential ingredient in their con- 


tinued care of the case. 


A Case Report 


The following report illustr 
handled as a private referral b 


ates a case which the author 
ya psychiatrist in private 
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practice. The patient had been brought to the psychiatrist 
by his family because of his behavior and verbalized threats 
to people in his home and in the neighborhood. The refer- 
ring psychiatrist requested a “complete personality evalu- 
ation,” making specific mention of the Rorschach Inkblot 
Test and any other tests that might assist in this task. The 
patient was seen for several sessions. The test protocols and 


other raw data, along with the report sent to the psychia- 
trist, follow.* 


The patient, I. A., is a 34-year-old married male, father of 
two children, educated through high school, and of the Hebrew 
faith. His chief complaint is: “People say that I do not like them. 
I hate people. I even hate myself.” Other complaints include an 
“extreme hate for Jews,” dislike of a utility company for refus- 
ing to give him service, and “no use for my wife and children.” 
The tests administered to him are the Wechsler-Bellevue Adult 
Intelligence Scale, Sentence-Completion Test, Draw-a-Person 
Test, and the TAT. 


WEcHSLER-BELLEVUE ADULT INTELLIGENCE ScaLe 


Test Score 


Remarks 
Information 15 Overideational, verbose. 
Comprehension 7 Extreme pressure to speak. Repetition of some 
responses and comments in French. 
Digit span 10 
Arithmetic 7 
Similarities 13 “This is interesting, I'm in a good mood to- 
day." 
Vocabulary 12 : 
Picture arrangement 11 
Picture completion 10 
Block design 10 
Object assembly 11 
Digit symbol 11 
Verbal IQ 109 
Performance IQ. 110 
Full-Scale IQ 110 


* This is taken from the author's report of a case 
Rorschach Interpretation, New York, Internation 
pp. 155-165. 


in his book, Elements of 
al Universities Press, 1954, 
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The overall performance on this test is irregular. Failure is 
followed by a diatribe against the Jews, the United States of 
America, the utility company, and other irrelevancies. 


Draw-a-PERSON TEST 

Remarks: The male figure expresses I. A.’s attitude toward 
people. The drawings are essentially as barren as his own menta- 
tion. The facial features suggest a paranoid trend with aggression 
directed toward the environment overtly, and toward himself 
covertly. The former is quite obvious. The latter may be inferred 
from the heavy band around the neckline suggesting self-decapi- 
tation and elimination. The patient is hostile and the figures 
express it. The female figure is especially childish and presents 
psychotic features in its entirety (see Figures 44 and 45) . 

SENTENCE-COMPLETION TEST 

A summary of the expressed attitudes in various areas: 
Family—rejection of his own and parental family members 


with a great deal of hostility. 
Past—as a youngster he was always happy when alone, dreaded 
having to come home. : 
Drives—unable to accept a challenge, strong conflict between 
the need to consider others and to please only himself. 

Inner states— (Contradictory and ambivalent attitudes are ex- 
pressed here.) He is emotionally labile; despite his dislike for 
is ja E and is actually afraid 
his home, he does want to be at home a y to 


Stay away from his family, decries being alive and is afraid of 


being alone. E ; 
Goals—I. A. is a nihilist, wants to devote himself to annoying 
People (how is this related to his fear of being alone?) , a great 
deal of confused thinking is immediately evident from the test 
Items in this area. à 
Values—in this area I. A. is contradictory and shows extreme 
confusion of what factors in life hold value and meaning for him. 
t, uneven in expenditure of effort, 
a difficult problem. 
and full of grave dis- 


Energy—not much at bes à 
but usually gives in when faced with 

Outlook—sees the future as hard, bad, 
Couragement. 

Reaction to others—poor, 

Interpretation of reaction of other 
Other people regard him as kind, there 
Insight, à 


confused, hostile. 
persons to him—thinks 


are occasional flashes of 


MALE 


LA.: "This man is the first 
who came into my mind. I 
don't know him, and I 
don't like him. He looks 
mean and evil. He has his 
hands out for something for 
nothing." 


Figure 44. The Male Drawing by L.A, (Source: 
R. M. Allen, Elements of Rorschach Interpreta- 
lion, New York, International Universities Press, 
1954, Figure 2, p. 157.) 


000 
Qoo 
poo 
FEMALE 


LA.: "This is supposed to be a woman. It's the best I can do.” 
Psi 45. The Female Drawing by LA. (Source: R. M. Allen, 
“tements of Rorschach Interpretation, New York, International Uni- 
Versities Press, 1954, Figure 3, p. 158.) 
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Thus far it is not difficult to arrive at some E 
itv ctr ri p 1 1 a d oy ~ 2 C 
ing the personality structure, and his modes of experiencing an 


behaving. 


RORSCHACH PROTOCOL 


I. 4^ 
1) A This is a bat. 


2) A It also 1. 1. the inside of a 
walnut; and am I right? 


3)AL. 1. a bug. 
85" 
I7 
I) A This 1. 1. inside the mouth 


of a lion or big animal. 


2) A This 1. 1. an X-ray picture 
of something . . . the lungs, I be- 
lieve. 


3)A Also 1. 1. two dogs’ heads. 


40” 


HI. 3” 
1)A These (D6) 1. 1. ostriches. 


2)AL. I. two men sitting, one 
on each side. 
30” 


IV. 10” 
1) Q This 1. 1. a bat. 


2) VAAlso 1. 1. 
walnut. 
3) A L. I. lungs. 


the inside of a 


37” 


1) It's gloomy, the black color, 
it’s not cheerful, looks dead to me. 
(W) W FC A P 

2) The ragged edges. I'm look- 
ing at the center of one half of a 
nut. (W) W F— Fd 

3) (denies this response— 

W F A) 


1) (WS) I'm looking into the 
mouth here (S) and the rest is the 
head. WS FC, Fm Ad 

2) Its a negative film like a 
doctor uses. (W) W Fk X-ray 


3) They're Standing in an up- 
right position, almost rubbing 
noses. (D6) D FM+ Ad P 


1) Exactly as I've seen them in 
the Central Park Zoo, the heads 
of the ostriches. Do F+ Adx 

2) (D1) They look as if they 
are about to get up from a sitting 
down position—a rocking chair 
—they are raising themselves up. 

D M+ H P 


1) (W) The shape of it—but 


it’s an ugly black bat and it’s a 


dead one. W FC A 
2) (W) The ragged shape re- 
minds me of it, W F— Fd 


3) It’s like the other one I saw 
—an X-ray of lungs, (Di in D7) 
Di Fk X-ray 
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V. 7” 
DAL. I. a butterfly. 
2)V Now it 1. 1. a bat, a small 

baby bat. 


95" 


MT. Te 
DA Lhe top. T; T: 
pillar. 


287 


a cater- 


VII. 14” 
1) A What the hell is this! ... 


L. 1. two small bear “eddy bears. 
2) A L. 1. clouds, rain clouds. 
32” 
VIII. 5^ 


WA Thats pretty... these 1. 
l. squirrels on each side, they're 
sneaking up on something. 

2) A Fir, f-i-r, tree. 


267 
IX. 15” 

l)AGee! I don’t know what 
this 1.1... , It 1. 1. the inside of 
a person, internal view, got all 
kinds of colors, lungs, ribs, neck, 
Kidneys—all the right colors. 

45” 


X. 18^ 
1) AA crab. 


. 2)A This 1. I. two moles biting 
into a tree, 


3)A This 1. 1, a rabbit's head. 
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1) (W) Its flying or gliding 
through the a W EM+ A P 

2) (W) Its wled out and 
I get the feeling it's flying, wob- 
bly-like. W FM+ A P 


sp 


1) (D7) (points to portion of 
blot very carefully and identifies it 
again as a caterpillar) D F+ A 


1) (DI) Its just the head and 
face of a bear cub. D F+ Ad 

2) (W) The picture is gloomy, 
not bright, black clouds. 

w KE. GF Cl 


1) (D1) (points to the blot area 


but comments only, “The red 
one. D. FMF A P 
2) (D4) The shape and the 


color green makes it 1. 1. a tree. 


D Tet Pl 


1) (W) I remember this from 
my biology. One thing equal to 
some things are equal to each 
other. (Does not explain this ir- 
relevancy.) W C/F— At 


1), Irs ‘very active, moving 
about. (D1) 

D FM+ A P 

2) (D8) Seems as if they are try- 
ing to sharpen their teeth on the 
bark of the tree. 

D FM+ A 

8) I couldn't draw one better 
than this myself. (D5) 


D E+ Ad P 
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4) A This 1. 1. two birds in flight. 4) (D6) They seem to be flying 
together in formation. 
56” D FM+ A 
Summary 

w 10+1 M 1 Fc 20 

D 11 FM 742 F+% 67 

Das: I+ I Fm 024-1 A% 63 

R 224-2 Fk 2 P% 32 
KF 1 H+ A:Hd + Ad 10:5 
F 6+1 M:Sum C wa 
Eo" 2 FM + m:Fe+ c4 C 6:2 
CE GI WEN 10:1 
Fc. 2 Succession: Rigid 
C/F 1(-) 


The behavior of the patient is just as revealing as his verbaliza- 
tions and test findings. The following is an analysis and report of 
all the test data as made to the referring psychiatrist: 


Examination of intellectual processes 


Patient obtained a full-scale LQ. of 110 which places him in 
the upper limits of the average adult level of intelligence. There 
is no difference between his verbal and performance results. This 
is not a true picture of his native capacity. He is capable of doing 
as well as the high average or bright normal individual. He did 
very poorly in the comprehension items. This was due to his hos- 
tile attitude rather than his lack of knowledge. For example, on 
the envelope item he replied as follows: “Put it in your pocket, 
go home and see if there's moncy in it. I used to do otherwise, 
mail it. Honesty does not pay any more. If you put it back you're 
à nice guy but I don't believe in being a nice guy." This type of 
reasoning characterized most of his responses to the items. This 
reflects. his antagonism more than his lack of judgment. Further- 
more, it is more serious in view of the fact that he does appar- 
ently know the right thing to do from the ethical desideratum 
but harbors thoughts of doing just the opposite. His bitterness 
is not covered up; on the contrary, it is very much on the surface 
and comes out at the slightest opportunity. 

During the testing he displays tangenti 
tions quite unevenly. He intersperses facetious remarks with so- 
ber responses to individual questions. For no ascertainable reason 
he breaks into his answers with irrelevant remarks, e.g., tirades 


al thinking and func- 
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against Jews, people in general, request for a telephone, and re- 
quest for a position in South America. This is a frequent occur- 
rence. He constantly seeks approval and encouragement from the 
examiner. He attempts to “beat” the examiner to the completion 
of a problem so that he could snap out the responses in shorter 
time. He feels he is in a race against time. 

The test pattern and intratest analysis suggest that we are deal- 
ing with a psychotic personality involvement and that the patient 
is functioning rather tenuously in the environment—probably 
an ambulatory schizophrenic, paranoid reaction type. Intellectual 
efficiency is being markedly impaired. 


Examination of personality structure and dynamics 


The projective tests reveal an individual who has quality ambi- 
tion beyond his ability to achieve. Constructive planfulness so 
necess: ry for positive productivity is absent, thus leaving the 
subject bereft of resources for emotional stability, inner creative- 
ness, and intellectual control. When he “leaves off” going beyond 
his intellectual depth, he can perceive concrete details. The pro- 
gression from the “bird's-eye view” (W) to an interest in the 
“near at hand” (D) aspects of problems represents a step down 
for the patient rather than a critical and analytical approach to 
coping with these problems. NO : A 

He has a great deal of drive which is pushing him to find some 
Outlet. Some of it is being released in social reactivity, but the 
greater portion finds expression as vague and generalized free- 
floating anxiety. He is unable to absorb any of the energy in cre- 
ative productivity or in fantasy. The outward signs ol his ventila- 
tion of energy may be seen in his psychomotor restlessness and 
Press of speech. He is constantly on the go and makes anyone in 
his immediate vicinity the recipient of verbal tirades. W hile he 
i : he does try to control its social expression 


15 emotionally puerile he - labil 
until it piles up and he becomes explosively abile. — . 

At present the patient is attempting to intellectualize his anx- 
iety so that he might be able to deal with it. He is not successful 
because of his lack of insight into the nature of his conflicts. The 
chiaroscuro elements in his concept formation «(E 2 Ror: 
schach) further reveal active repression and an associated atypi- 
cal depression : , 

Despite overt restlessness and garrulousness, a patient main- 
ains à iae atti toward his environment. 
tains a cautious and guarded attitude a 
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He does take cognizance of outer reality and tries to limit the 
freedom and violence of his emotionality. Obviously he is not 
always successful. Ideationally, he is quite sterile, a fact which his 
verbosity fails to mask. He enters new situations with some en- 
thusiasm but uses only a superficial rather than critical approach. 
The only concern he may show regarding his percepts is in terms 
of a need for reassurance rather than an intelligent evaluation of 
his ideas. Disturbing stimuli bring about a cautious reactivity 
coupled with anxiety features. He does not readily identify with 
people but his extraversive inclination literally forces him to 
empathize. He compromises this press by seeing his human fig- 
ures in less than acceptable modes, viz, “half-man and half- 
ostrich.” The anxiety trend becomes most pronounced, reflecting 
severe neurotic disturbance, when sex-associated engrams are 
elicited (as in the Rorschach plates). In a basically psychotic 
structure this is a favorable element indicating that the break is 
not complete and that I. A. is still sufficiently “in contact" to be 
concerned about his behavior, overt and ideational. His greatest 
difficulty is in the area of accepting the female concept. (The 
usual penile concept is disguised and therefore acceptable. In 
card VII this is seen more clearly—the first response is derogatory 
and in effect renders the association quite harmless, to be fol- 
lowed by a percept that mirrors the extent of his free-floating 
anxiety as engendered by the preceding idea. The second re- 
sponse also indicates the extent to which female ideation renders 
him unable to intellectualize and concretize his feelings.) 

The male and female figures he drew express his attitude to- 
ward people. The male looks “mean and evil. He has his hands 
out for something for nothing.” With the exceptions of the facial 
features both are barren reproductions of his own body image. 
The facial features suggest a vivid suspiciousness directed toward 
the environment. The aggression is not at all disguised, rather 
it is so dramatically depicted as to be inferred quite readily. Both 
figures show a desire to cut off the body at the neck line as if 
rejecting the rest of the body and at the same time executing it. 
The female figure is much poorer than the male, indicating the 
discomfort of female-tinged ideation. His attitudes toward women 
become very clear in the TAT stories, “The man is crying 
{I3MF], his wife must have died on him [laughter]. What is he 
crying for? A lot of them hope for that. His wife died. Maybe 
she did not have insurance and he’s crying . . . ,” and so on in 
this vein. He expresses an intellectual interest in suicide and 
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remarks that he used to think about it but “something holds me 
back." Another story also reveals the extent to which he cannot 
accept society: “This guy [card 15] looks like the chief devil and 
he looks like an undertaker [contamination?]. Oh, yeah! An un- 
dertaker, either praying or counting his customers on the ceme- 
tery.” 

I. A. seems to be incapable of taking advantage of adjustive 
mechanisms that might contribute to a more stable balance. He 
is sterile of personal resources and too tenuously in contact with 
reality to make beneficial use of interpersonal relationships in 
the process of adjusting adequately. 


Summary 

l. This patient has potential high average intellectual abil- 
ity. He is functioning much below this level. His poor evaluation 
of social situations and bizarre thinking tend to impair the ef- 
fectiveness of his intellectual productivity. 

2. 'The data suggest a basic psychotic structure—ambulatory 
schizophrenic involvement with movement in the paranoid di- 
rection, i 

3. Superimposed on this basic structure may be seen a frec- 
floating anxiety reaction. : 

4. It is not recommended that I. A. be considered for group 
therapy, He would probably be a disturbing influence in such 
Sessions. He should be seen on an individual basis for the time 


being. 
In Courts and State Institutions 


The use of psychological tests for personality assessment 
in the courts has developed tremendously since the first dec- 
ade of the twentieth century (Rubinstein and Lorr, 1954). 
r-known court clinic services in this country 
escarch in the state of Illinois. 
gical studies of chil- 


One of the bette 
I5 the Institute for Juvenile R 
Tis major function is to make psycholc 


dren who are predelinquent or actually in ee ee with the 
; ane cef ion is usually free to use 
law, The psychologist 1n this situation y 


the test procedures most suitable to the particular youngster 
Under observation, In such diagnostic centers the disposi- 
tion may be supervisory release under certain conditions or 
Commitment to any one of the state schools or institutions 
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designed to meet the needs of the individual. The same dis- 
position procedures are available in several states for all of- 
fenders committed to the state diagnostic center by the 
courts. 
In state hospitals there is a definite trend toward contin- 
ued re-evaluation as treatment progresses in order to facili- 
tate the inmate's release on parole or discharge. The psy- 
chological assessment of the sex offender committed to the 
state hospital or placed on probation with the condition of 
undergoing psychiatric treatment imposes an important re- 
sponsibility on the clinician for it is his skill in handling the 


findings of his techniques that determine the welfare of the 
individual and society. 


Assessment in Therapy 


There are three problems w 
or therapist prior to accepting 
the chances for success, (2) the 
ture and dyn 


hich confront the counselor 
a client for treatment: (1) 
changes in personality struc- 
amics either during or after therapy, and (3) 
the probability of the client remaining in treatment. The 
counselor may judge on the basis of some subjective criteria 
with reference to any or all of these three considerations, Or 
he may resort to the use of personality tests to obtain a pic- 
ture of the present functioning personality and its dynamics 
in order to assist in making decisions and/or ascertaining 
therapeutic progress. A large number of counselors choose 
to refer their clients to a clinical psychologist for such evalu- 


ation in the belief that the therapist should not be cast in the 
secondary role of diagnostician.? 


3 This attitude is more prevalent 


among nondirective counselors. The rea- 
son seems to revolve 


around the notion that if the counselor 
role of diagnostician, the counselee will then demand answ 
tions in return for the answers 


assumes the 
ers to his ques- 
quiries. Psychia- 
author for prog- 
ient relationship 
me referrals have 
predominantly in therapeutic pro- 
ns in the use of personality tests. 


given to the counselor's in 
trists and psychoanalysts have also referred patients to the 
ress evaluation because of the feeling that the therapist-cl 
might influence their interpretation of the test findings. Sor 
been made by colleagues who are trained 
cedures and who recognize their limitatior 
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Success IN COUNSELING AND PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT. 
In this type of assessment the therapist is interested in ascer- 
taining first, what pretherapy personality variables of the 
client indicate that he is a good candidate for treatment and, 
second, how response to therapy can be predicted from per- 
sonality tests. There has been a great deal of work in this 
area but much of it has not been too well organized with re- 
gard to definitions of therapeutic outcomes (improved, 
unimproved) ; psychiatric classification of patients shows 
marked variations within identically labeled diagnostic 
groupings and subgroupings; and cross-validation studies are 
conspicuously rare (Windle, 1952). The results of these in- 
vestigations are best characterized as inconclusive. 

With regard to the first goal of personality assessment in 
a therapeutic context, the pretherapy personality structure 
most amenable to treatment, Barron’s (1953b) study is sig- 
nificant. On the basis of an Ego Strength (ES) Scale (i.e., 
the degree of integrated and efficient functioning) , he sug- 
gests that pretherapy personality variables in neurotics 
Which facilitate therapeutic improvement are strong reality 
ties, personal adequacy, some moral flexibility, freedom from 
racial prejudice, and ability to express one's emotionality 
quite freely! Rosenberg (1954) has administered the Ror- 
schach Inkblot Test, Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence 
Scale, and a Sentence-Completion Test to neurotic patients 
prior to therapy. His improved group displayed these pre- 
therapy traits; high intellectual level, below. average rigid- 
ity and stereotypy, and greater depth of feelings and sensi- 


tivity in reacting to persons, objects, and events in the life 


Space. In a second phase of his study, Rosenberg reports that 
predict improvement or lack of im- 
Provement of a second group of neurotic subjects only from 
the data of their test protocols. Using the significant person- 
ality variables listed above as predictive criteria, they prog- 
Nosticated favorable and unfavorable response to treatment 


sists of 68 items from the MMPI which are 
8. The derivation of this scale is in 


“wo judges are able to 


_* The Ego Strength Scale consists 
listed in Barron (1953b), pp. 327-32 
arron (19533). 
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at the 2 percent level of confidence. These same personality 
traits are intimately involved in the attempts to fathom the 
second aspect of therapeutic testing—the use of personality 
tests to evaluate the client's response to psychological treat- 
ment. 

Several tests (see Windle, 1952) have been employed in 
this proces. Bowen (1954) concludes that the extent to 
which a patient is able to conform to instructions to "force" 
himself to produce Mosaic Test patterns other than the type 
he usually constructs is an indication of his ability to change 
"his own typical behavior." The flexibility or tolerance for 
change from accustomed modes of responding is equated 
with tolerance for change in treatment, Moreover, those per- 
sons who alter behavior under pressure but revert to the ac- 
customed mode when free to do so usually do not respond 
favorably to counseling. 

Within the past several years, investigators have been 
working with the Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale devel- 
oped by Klopfer et al. (1951) for predicting the chances of 
therapeutic benefit prior to entering treatment. Lundin and 
Schpoont (1953), Mindess (1953), and Kirkner, et al. 
(1953) report positive predictive results with this scale us- 
ing a single case that was followed up intensively (Lundin 
and Schpoont) and groups of patients including psychoneu- 
rotics and psychotics (Mindess; Kirkner et aL) . The latter 
two studies offer positive validity evidence of the usefulness 
of this rating scale for selecting the clinical population most 
likely to benefit from psychological treatment. Rogers and 
Hammond (1953) suggest that single Rorschach Inkblot 
Test factors or determinants are not feasible as predictors 
of success in therapy. By selecting 13 "rules" involving com- 
binations of Rorschach determinants, they approach some 
semblance of acceptable differentiation between improved 
and unimproved psychiatric patients, The same promising 
results are reported by Roberts (1954) . The latter research 
workers have not pursued this problem as systematically as 
did Klopfer and his co-workers. The conclusion does seem 


inescapable that the pretherapy personality picture, as dis- 
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closed by Rorschach Inkblot Test indices, does contain pre- 
dictive signs for therapeutic screening.* 


ASSESSMENT OF THERAPEUTIC CHANGES. During the 
course of psychotherapy and counseling, changes take place 
in the client's attitudes; self-perception; and perceptions 
and reactions to other persons, objects, and events in the life 
Space, Many therapists consider it essential to know the rate 
and nature of progress (or lack of it), the amelioration of 
maladaptive mechanisms, and the appearance of insightful 
interpretations of events as a result of therapeutic experi- 
ence. Of course, therapists can judge these from the behav- 
ior and the verbalizations of the client in the counseling 
Sessions. A more objective, and perhaps complementary, 
method wouid be to use a personality test prior to initiating 
therapy and during or after the process and then compare 
the two protocols. A device such as the MMPI scales is espe- 
cially adaptable to this kind of evaluation. Schofield s (1953) 
study of patients discloses the dramatic changes in personal- 
ity variables as revealed by the MMPI from pretherapy to 
posttherapy stages. Figure 46 presents the average test-retest 
MMPI profiles for four populations. (The letters at the top 
indicate the scales of the MMPI.) ° 

It may be seen from Figures 46 (B) and 46 (D) that sig- 
nificant changes in most of the personality variables meas- 
ured by the MMPI are reflected in reduced (and therefore 
improved) scores. The downward direction of the scale 
Scores in these profiles discloses the movement from pre-to 
Posttherapy stages resulting from psychotherapy and elteno; 
convulsive treatments. The profiles of the control subjects, 
Figure 46 (A) and the hospital neurotics, Figure 46 (C) , show 
bility that pretherapy predic- 


5 It is necessary to be cognizant of the possibility 3 pa : 
tions may be confounded by the skill of the particular therapist. It must not 


able prediction applies a priori to all therapists and 


be assumed that favor: 
for all clients. 


ë These es are: i 
se scales are: TEE oe cte. 
Validity scales—?-question, L-lie, F-validity, K-correction factor. 


Clinical scales—Hs-hypochondriasis, D-depres on, Hy nyser aS Dene 
Pathic deviat Mf-interest or masculinity-femininity, Pa-paranoia, Pt-psychas- 


thenia, Sc-schizophrenia, and Ma-hypomantc. 
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little change from test to retest. In the neurotic group, Fig- 
ure 46 (B), the marked personality changes after 14 psycho- 
therapeutic sessions reflect a redirection in intensity of the 
neurotic triad scales (Hs, D, and Hy) and the Pt, Sc scales. 
The validity scales of the MMPI are also modified in the di- 
rection of greater responsivity, ie., more items have been 
answered, and there is a tendency to be less rigid in self- 
judgments (higher K scale scores). More dramatic altera- 
tions occur in the posttherapy profile of the psychotics who 
have undergone shock treatment. All scales disclose defi- 
nitely significant improvement. Gallagher (1953) reports 
on another student group whose post counseling MMPI pro- 
file changes indicate better personal adjustment in the 
dimensions tapped by the Hs, D, Pt, and Si (social introver- 
sion) scales. Briefly, psychological help results in more per- 
sonal “comfort,” more outgoing behavior and responsiveness 
to external stimulation, and lessened feelings of inferiority 
and insecurity. Peterson (1954) reviews the changes in the 
Rorschach signs of pre- and posttherapy protocols as the mir- 
ror of personality modifications. He does not find any regu- 
larity in the findings of past studies. His own reanalysis of 
some of the data leads to the conclusion that prediction of 


therapeutic success from qualitative and quantitative. Ror- 


Schach signs is not tenable. 


PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT AND CONTINUATION IN THERAPY, 
In this particular area the interest is somewhat academic 
since it is quite rare to receive a referral for the specific pur- 
Pose of ascertaining whether the subject will remain in ther- 
apy. The studies on continuation in therapy by Kotkov and 
Meadow (1953) and Gibby, et al. (1953) center about the 


Rorschach variables which are significantly different in the 
ho discontinue ther- 


Protocols of patients who continue and wh nue the 
apy. These reporters conclude that clients remaining in 
treatment have greater tolerance for anxiety and a higher 
degree of motivation, and therefore coöperation, 1n therapy. 

of assessment in therapy is the 


A final point in this section H ae 
use of personality tests as a means of enhancing the progress 
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of the counseling process. This is related to the three con- 
cepts discussed immediately above. During the course of 
personality evaluation, topical material is revealed by the 
client which may prove valuable in helping to overcome an 
impasse or lacunae in the therapeutic exchange. For the 
therapist who plays an active role in counseling, this is a 
source of material to be used in structuring the sessions.’ 
The psychologist notes areas of difficulty of specific problems 
for exploration with the client. The projective and paper- 
and-pencil psychometric personality tests can serve the 
function of furnishing concrete information about conflictual 
attitudes and ideas as well as the motivating forces in the sub- 
ject’s behavior. An example of this is F. W. King's (1954) 
presentation of a single case in which the client's descrip- 
tions associated with drawn human figures actuated a com- 
plete counseling session. The subject's verbalizations around 
the figures are replete with self-referential material, includ- 
ing topical sexual and familial information giving insights 
into the client's fundamental problems. 


SUMMARY 


The role of tests in psychological work is a significant one. 
The use of personality assessment devices is justified because 
they make available information regarding the individual 
which is applicable in a wide variety of areas: in clinical, 
educational, vocational, industrial, military, and social situa- 
tions. An important area is the clinical field in which prob- 
lems of individuals assume marked proportions. By means 
of the evaluation procedures, the clinician uncovers sup- 
pressed and repressed topical material which probably 
would be forthcoming only after a greater expenditure of 
time and effort over a number of interview sessions. In ad- 
dition to the diagnostic evaluation and portrayal of person- 
ality structure and dynamics, tests are also utilized as aids in 

7It must be remembered that some psychological therapists would not 


resort to this technique, preferring that the client be the source of revelations 
rather than a personality test. 


18. THE APPLICATIONS OF PERSONALITY 
ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUES (Continued) 


PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT IN EDUCATION 


T SECOND AREA THAT UTILIZES PERSONALITY 
tests is the field of education. The particular applications 
are somewhat limited and related to the usages 
the preceding chapter. 

The major educational agency using personality tests is 
the psychoeducational or school clinic designed to probe 
into the student’s academic difficulties 
dial program. The unique service ren 
evaluation testing is to ascertain the presence, and. role of 
emotionality in the student's learning inefficiency, It is not 
unusual to find that a subject matter disability, such as poor 
reading, involves a personality problem. 'The same may be 
said of stuttering as a speech difficulty. The inclusion of a 
personality assessment device is helpful in ferreting out the 
variables accompanying the individual's school problem. 
Other areas of the educational field that require personality 
evaluation, as it relates to subject matter disability, are spe- 
cial programs for the slow learner, the physically and emo- 
tionally handicapped child, and the accelerated student. Di- 
agnostic centers dealing with these problems go beyond 
scholastic appraisal. They are concerned with the total child 
as he sees himself and his problem in his milieu. In all of 
these, personality assessment is as essential for proper plan- 


ning as the survey of intellectual efficiency and potential and 
450 
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and institute a reme- 
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physical abilities and limitations. While it is desirable that 
the remedial and special education teacher be cognizant of 
the child's special abilities and limitations, she also needs to 
be sensitive to the attitudes of the exceptional child, the de- 
fenses that are being utilized to cope with the specific handi- 
cap, and the resultant behavior which sets the child apart 
from other school children.* 

The mentally retarded or slow learners present an addi- 
tional problem that makes personality evaluation more es- 
sential. Sometimes a child is retarded not because of intel- 
lectual deficiency but because of intellectual inefficiency 
which is a reflection of a more deep-seated personal problem. 
The appearance of retardation is an adaptive mechanism 
shielding the child from the press of coping with intolerable 
everyday demands. This is discernible by psychological test- 
ing that goes beyond mere intellectual appraisal. The con- 
dition, known as pseudofeeblemindedness, Tequires individ- 
ual psychological treatment which can be instituted once it 
has been disclosed by test findings. oo . : 

Two commonly encountered disabilities are in reading 
and in speech. Most schools and university clinics have es- 
tablished diagnostic and remedial services to handle these 


difficulties. 


Reading and Personal Problems 


Reading deficiency is a serious school problem. There 
seems to be a circularity in the efforts to ascribe a cause to 
this difficulty. Inability to read satisfactorily has been laid 
to emotional involvement, and, conversely, the presence of 
a personality disturbance has been designated as the cause 
of inefficient growth in reading ability. Perhaps both aspects 
are significant once the vicious cycle has begun. Bennett et 


sychology consultant to the United Cerebral Palsy Clinic 
1 ent of Psychology of this clinic consists of two 
least 75 percent of the referrals from. the 
a pers nality evaluation of the patient. 
abilities seem to play a secondary role. 


1 The author is 
of Miami, Florida. The Departm 
Staff members and one intern. At 
Other clinic departments are for 
Intellectual assessment and a survey of 
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al. (1946) report that 39 percent of a group of retarded 
readers show definite personality difficulties. Various other 
studies have more than substantiated these results. More 
concretely, Spache (1954), for example, finds that young re- 
tarded readers differ significantly from normal readers in 
their responses to the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test. 
The former are more aggressive and negativistic than the 
latter group. These findings are representative of a host of 
other studies (Harris and Roswell, 1953; Siegel, 1954; Schu- 
bert, 1954). In each, the investigator uses a particular test 
to elicit differences between satisfactory and poor readers.” 

The psychologist in an educational or reading clinic must 
be well versed in personality assessment procedures since it 
is almost inescapable that the evaluation of a reading dis- 
ability will lead to the need for uncovering and analyzing 
the student’s personal difficulties. One of the more signifi- 
cant contributions by the staff psychologist is a determina- 
tion of the severity of the emotional disturbance as well as 
its dynamics. In addition to a knowledge of interviewing and 
paper-and-pencil personality tests, the psychologist should be 
adept with projective tests. Such instruments as the Rorschach 
Inkblots, the TAT, and the CAT have been used to probe 
various facets of the relationship between personality and 
reading. Gann (1945) reports a rather extensive research 
project with unsuccessful readers in which the batte 
sonality tests includes the Rorschach Inkblots, 
Personality Test, and a Personality Rating Sc 
Rorschach, Gann extracted a series of 


ry of per- 
Aspects of 
‘ale. From the 
determinants char- 
acteristic of the poorly adjusted, unsuccessful reader. Meyer 
(1953) uses the Rorschach Test as a means of appraising the 
reading readiness of kindergarten children in terms of their 
intellectual and emotional maturation. From this cursory 
survey of some of the diagnostic work in reading clinics, it 
is clear that personality testing is an integral part of the to- 
tal evaluation program. 
A recent review of the personality issues involved i 
ented by Robinson in Modern Educational Proble 


n reading disability is 
"s (1953, pp. 87-99) . 
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Speech Problems and Personality 


The concepts elaborated in the previous section on read- 
ing difficulty are applicable in the area of speech pathology. 
This is true even though there may be a definite organic ba- 
sis for the impediment. The effects of impairment in speak- 
ing are quite profound since speech is the major medium of 
communication among individuals. Allen (1932), Berko 
(1954), Duncan (1953). and Boland (1953) , among others, 
have emphasized the adverse effects of a speech defect on 
personality and social development and intellectual func- 
tioning of the individual. To be successful in assessing the 
relationship between these factors and the speech handi- 
capped, the speech clinic psychologist must be sensitive to 
their manifestations in the various measuring devices, 

Boland (1952) employed Welsh's Anxiety Index 
lor's Manifest Anxiety Scale, and Modin's Neurotici: 
isures of the pervasiveness of the stutterer's emo- 
tionality, An effort to ascertain the role of anxiety in delayed 
speech is discussed by Duncan (1953) who utilized puppets 
athartic technique. Sheehan et al. (1954) 
of the Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale to 
ment and continuation in speech therapy 
lor a group of college stutterers who had come to the uni- 
versity clinic for assistance. The protocols of the improved, 
ved, those continuing, and those who dropped 
validly differentiated by selected Rorschach in- 
dices. Walnut (1954) , on the other hand, has been unable to 
differentiate too well among his control, stuttering, crippled, 
and cleft palate groups of subjects with the MMPI. A similar 
inability to separate adult stutterers on the Basis QE thg Pic- 
ture-Frustration Test characteristics 1$ the conc lusion reached 
by Quarrington (1953). This is in sharp euocracicton to 
earlier studies (Madison and Norman, 1952). These meon- 
clusive results seem to raise a question as to the etiologic 
and symptomatic aspects of speech impediment, i.e., is de- 
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fective speech a neurotic symptom or is it a developmental 
characteristic persisting from childhood? The preponder- 
ance of evidence favors the former view, although the latter 
is not a minor consideration, 

It appears that the psychologist in the psychoeducational 
clinic must know not only the modes of evaluating the spe- 
cific difficulty which has resulted in the student's referral, 
but should also be in a position to extend the assessment 
process to include a study of the person who is failing. A 
therapeutic or remedial program cannot progress if the 
symptoms are treated as though they were disassociated from 
the student rather than as manifestations of an inefficiently 
functioning person. 

At the university level, the clinic becomes more of a coun- 
seling center than a subject matter disability situation. How- 
ever, most campus clinics still have units designed to handle 
diagnostic and remedial reading and speech programs. In 
its role as a counseling center, the clinic shares most of the 
characteristics of the clinic discussed in the previous chap- 
ter. As such, the psychologist should have the skills in keep- 
ing with the kinds of problems that will come to a center 
of this sort. Personality evaluation will be a sizeable por- 
tion of the everyday work load. 


PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT IN VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE AND COUNSELING 


A major consideration in career planning concerns the ex- 
tent to which the individual is able to adjust to the demands 
of the job. For example, will the person who is interested in 
research that necessitates working in solitude without the 
stimulation of the presence of other people be able to re- 
main in this situation for long? Will the somewhat reserved 
and self-sufficient person be happy in a vocation requiring a 
great deal of socializing, entertaining, drinking, and back 


3 Dicarlo and Amster (1 ) summarize the role of testing and personality 
evaluation with the auditorily and speech handicapped. 
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slapping? These are important matters not only to the job 
holder but to the industrial organization as well. One of 
the surprising factors in personnel turnover is that the cause 
of job-hopping and job-shopping is not lack of skills requisite 
for the position but failure in interpersonal relations. These 
difficulties may be mitigated to some extent by an adequate 
program of career counseling or vocational guidance. In- 
cluded in this exploratory process would be a survey of the 
counselee’s personality and a knowledge of the psychologi- 
cal processes measured by the tests. 

The factors that have been assigned an important role in 
Vocational counseling and occupational satisfaction are per- 
sonal integration (Helper and McQuitty, 1953), ties to re- 
ego strength (Small, 1953) , and freedom 
The personality devices that are 
ith vocational counseling are 


ality, imagination, 
from disabling neuroticism. 
Most often used in connection W 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory, the Bernreuter Personality 
he Study of Values, the Rorschach 
al Apperception Test. The 
becomes an integral part 


Inventory, the MMPI, t 
Inkblot Test, and the Vocation 
Material derived from these tests 


of the student counseling record. . 
In addition to the advisement programs designed to help 


high school and college students select vocational goals and 
Curricula to meet these objectives, there are community so- 
Cial agencies, counseling services in connection with the 
Veterans Administration educational and rehabilitation pro- 
grams, and psychologists and vocational ru (ar in pri- 
Vate practice who offer a vocational guidance and career 
Planning service to the public. Usually these agencies draw 
from a nonschool population and from the older persons in 
the community. It is often observed that individuals coming 
to a vocational counseling service or to 2 psychologist pri- 
marily with a guidance problem turn out E me ie an 
ity conflicts of varying degrees of severity WIHGD ew ems x: 
ing with job satisfaction or with training in an occupationa 


Curriculum. In these instances the counselor has mae "A 
the real problem as well as with the symptoms. This calls 
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for an analysis and synthesis of the personality variables 
that can yield to evaluation with the psychologists instru- 
ments. 'To accomplish the total guidance and counscling job 
satisfactorily, the psychologist must be equally skilled in the 
administration, scoring, and interpretation of personality 
techniques and in the repertory of achievement, aptitude, 
intelligence, and interest tests. The above strongly suggests 
that the role of personality evaluation in vocational counsel- 
ing should not be a matter of selecting social and vocational 
stereotypes (e.g., all salesmen must be very extroversive and 
all research chemists should be intratensive) as vocational 
counseling guides. Rather, the findings on the personality 
assessment devices should be interpreted in the light of the 
individual's personal integration, disabling neurotic traits, 
and maladaptive (from the point of view of intellectual and 
vocational efficiency) mechanisms. In other words, personal- 
ity tests should be used to locate areas of difficulty which may 
be significant for future occupational adjustment. 


PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT IN INDUSTRY 


Psychological testing in industry has reached tremendous 
proportions. There are private consulting organizations de- 
voting full time to planning and carrying on programs of 
personnel selection, placement, separation, training selection, 
upgrading, and efficiency rating and programs to cope with 
issues in management-labor relations. Many large indus- 
trial corporations have personnel departments engaged in 
the above activities as well as clinical psychologists to deal 
with personal difficulties of employees and to consult with 
high-level management with regard to human engineering 
problems, i.e., how to fit the machine to the individual and 
matters of production efficiency. This is an expanding field 
of inquiry and service in view of the realization by both man- 
agement and labor that technological developments do have 
a tendency to be reflected in attitudes, reactions, feclings, 
and efficiency of the employee. 
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The psychologist brings with him his knowledge of re- 
search techniques, scientific methodology, and evaluation 
procedures. The enormity of the task and the variety of serv- 
ice areas for psychologists in industry are discussed in detail 
by Ghiselli and Brown in Personnel and Industrial Psychol- 
ogy. The present comments are limited to the role of per- 
sonality assessment in the industrial situation. Much of what 
has been stated in the previous section with regard to per- 
sonality and vocational guidance holds for the industrial use 
of such tests. The basic rationale for the testing program, 
so far as personality assessment is concerned, is to give man- 
agement better than chance assurance that the selected in- 
dividual is emotionally as well as intellectually and compe- 
tently suited for the job program under consideration. Since 
personnel turnover is quite expensive for an industrial or- 
ganization, it should be in a position to demand from its 
psychological consultants that this financial expenditure be 
reduced through the evaluation procedures. 

One of the urgent problems in manufacturing industry is 
accidents. Accident prevention programs are a continuous 
activity of these plants. Ghiselli and Brown believe that the 
clinical psychologist has a definite place in such a program. 
In their analvsis of this serious problem, these industrial psy- 
chologists make the point that the causes of a high accident 
rate will usually yield to investigation by clinical proce- 
dures, i.e., a study of the relationship between the person 
and the factors in the accident. This is evidenced by reported 
drops in accidents after commercial drivers had been seen 
in "accident clinics" (Fletcher, undated; Shellow, 1939). 
Part of the clinical procedure includes a personality eval- 
uation of the drivers to ascertain the congruence of acci- 
ality variables. Where the question of ac- 
-wide project, less attention 


dents with person 
cident proneness is an industry j less i 
may be paid to the individual employee s Lc to derive 
normative and differentiating data regarding | accident- 
prone groups. Where the individual 


prone and nonaccident-} 
problem, the research 


becomes the focus because of a unique 
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orientation shifts to an applied one in which the psycholo- 
gist must probe beyond normative personality variables into 
o . H H soe r 
idiodynamics with a view to some disposition of the case. 


PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT IN THE MILITARY ESTAB- 
LISHMENT 


The most significant aspect of personality assessment in 
the defense establishment of this country is that the state- 
ments made with regard to the use of tests in the other areas 
holds for this area too. In the mental hygiene consultation 
centers, in the NP (neuropsychiatric) services of military 
hospitals, and in the rehabilitation centers, the clinical psy- 
chologist is an important figure contributing to the under- 
standing of the psychiatrically involved serviceman. Clinical 
psychologists are also attached to disciplinary b. 
tary prisons, and correctional units. In addition 
chologists are utilizing their knowledge 
programs to delve into causes of ment 
screening, and ther 


arracks, mili- 
, clinical psy- 
and skill in research 
al illness, precombat 
apeutic procedures. The research projects 
include normal and emotionally disturbed gr 

The military psychologist also performs t 
industrial psychologist in that 
for officer candidate training, 
ables, and pilot training recruitment and screening have been 
assigned to him. He also makes a study of the social and cul- 
tural factors in adjustment to service living. 

Related to the military establishment, but not part of it, 


are the United States Public Health Service, the National 
Institute for Mental Health, and the Veterans Administra- 
tion. These governmental agencies employ, directly and in- 
directly, the greatest number of clinical, counseling, and re- 


search psychologists. The service functions approach those of 
the clinical psychologist and psychological research related to 
mental health problems. The psychologists in these programs 
are skilled in the use of psychometric and projective methods 


of personality evaluation. The research literature is almost 
completely taken over by the plethor 


oups of subjects. 
he duties of an 
part of the selection program 
flight crew interaction vari- 


a of studies in progress 
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and completed in the area of personality assessment as it re- 
lates to diagnosis, dynamics, and treatment.* 

The applications of personality evaluation to problems of 
social living and the adjustment of the individual to his 
group are evident throughout the five areas discussed above. 
In clinical applications, in the psychoeducational center, in 
vocational counseling and guidance, in industry, and in the 
military establishments, the direct and implied goals are 
adjustment within the group as a concomitance of personal 
adjustment. It is logical to assume that probing personal 
problems will consider the individual's relationship with his 
group and his interpretation of his social role, Within this 
frame of reference, remedial and placement measures will 
aim toward establishing a greater degree of harmony and 
satisfaction in the individual as a member of his group. 


SUMMARY 


In the areas discussed in this chapter, the function of the 
psychologist is more adequately performed if he is compe- 
tent with personality assessment tools. No one particular 
kind of test can satisfactorily meet the demands placed upon 
the psychologist as he attempts to cope with the complexity 
and the variety of situations brought to his attention by the 
referring agency or professional colleague. 

oo 

* For a detailed disc on of these services and functions, see Rubenstein 

and Lorr, 4 Survey of Clinical Practice in Psychology (1954, Chapters 7-11, 


Pp. 83-159). 


19. TESTERS AND ETHICS 


|. THIS CHAPTER AN EFFORT WILL BE MADE TO 
sum up the important aspects of personality assessment in 
terms of who should use tests and the ethical considerations 
in their use. A cautious attitude which best serves the wel- 
fare of the client seeking the psychologist's help is contained 
in this statement: No test can be better than the person using 
it. This is actually a bifurcated problem in which the psy- 
chologist must be aware of his own limitations as a test in- 
terpreter, and he must be cognizant of the boundaries of the 
evaluative devices he employs. 


WHAT ABOUT TESTERS? 


Another way of stating this question is, "Who shall use 
tests?" This is a serious matter since it involves 
service to a client or patient, Obviously, the pro 
ice of assessing personality must be undertake 
who have the proper qualifications by virtue of education, 
supervised training, and experience. At the present time 
there are intraprofessional controls exercised by the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, the national professional so- 
ciety, and test publishers and distributors, on the one hand, 
and the self-imposed restrictions that become manifest to the 
preprofessional psychology student in the course of his un- 
dergraduate and eraduate training, on the other hand. The 
criteria which emerge from academic and preprofessional 
training are presented immediately below. 

400 


sional 


a profe 
fessional serv- 
n only by those 
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CRITERIA FOR QUALIFIED TESTERS* 


1. Whether the examiner is functioning at the level of a 
psychometrician or clinical psychologist, he should have a 
basic knowledge of the processes the tests are presumed to 
measure. This conceptual framework is essential for selecting 
tests to meet the demands of a particular problem presented 
by the client to serve as a rationale within which test data 
are to be interpreted. The psychologist may encounter theo- 
retical and practical difficulties if he places sole reliance on 
scores, with little regard for the psychological processes which 
contribute to, or detract from, the final numerical expres- 
sion. The ensuing description is, at best, a matter of equating 
a number with some verbal term, e.g., a score of 25 on the 
home scale of the Bell Adjustment Inventory means a poor 
home adjustment, nothing more. It adds little to the under- 
standing of the reasons for the responses. 

9. The first desideratum necessitates that the tester un- 
dergo proper training in the principles of psychology, the 
concepts of normal and pathological behavior, the psycho- 
dynamics of behavior, the theory of test construction, and the 
techniques of test administration, scoring, interpretation, 
and report writing. In short, a course in testing far from 
constitutes an adequate background. Any high school student 
can be shown how to administer and even to score the usual 
this is the smallest part of test 


paper-and-pencil test. But 
asurement begins where scor- 


usage. The real purpose of me n 1 
ing leaves off. The training received in courses in test theory, 
construction, administration, Scoring, and inter pretation pre- 
pares the potential test user for the important task of careful, 
cautious, and judicious psychological evaluation. In addition 
and laboratory work, the student should 
have supervised experience in a clinic or <n situation 

i [ 'ency's serv . Lhe supervisor 
Where testing is one of the agency $ services es pe Y 
should be fully qualified—a Fellow of the American Psycho- 


to formal lectures 


1 The basic ideas considered in this section stem from Greene (1952) and 


Allen (1955) . 
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sary in a testing situation as they are in any other work cir- 
cumstance. Discomfort, embarrassment, and waste of time 
are usually minimized if the tester is acquainted with his 
instruments, has a purpose for using his tests, and is other- 
wise capable of empathizing with his subject. 


INTRAPROFESSIONAL CONTROL: A CODE OF ETHICS 
FOR PSYCHOLOGISTS 


A profession is as good as the ethical values of its prac- 
titioners. The road to professional attainment is portrayed 
in Watson's (1954) paper and Daniel and Louttit’s (1953) 
volumes. The culmination of this effort toward professionali- 
zation is summed up in Ethical Standards of Psychologists 
released as a provisional report by the Council of Repre- 
sentatives of the American Psychological Association (1953) . 
In addition to these statements of principles and problems of 
professional growth, there are the ethical criteria established 
by state and regional psychological associations. Furthermore, 
the American Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology 
has released a set of principles for the diplomates in clinical 
psychology, industrial psychology, and counseling and guid- 
ance (1952). In several states there are licensing and cer- 
tification laws in effect restricting the practice of psychology 
and the use of the title psychologist to qualified individuals. 
Written into these statutes are requirements of professional 
and ethical conduct on the part of the license or certificate 
holder. Other sources of control reside in the rules and regu- 
lations laid down by the large employers of professional psy- 
chologists—the Veterans Administration, the United States 
Public Health Service, and the various branches of the de- 
fense establishment. These organizations have had a salutary 
effect on the growth of psychology as a science and as a pro- 
fession. 

Intraprofessional control may also be found in the rules of 
professional conduct and ethics ado 


A i pted by local organiza- 
tions of psychologists.? 

2 An illustration of this may be taken from the action of the Southeastern 
Florida Psychological Association pertinent to the control of professional 
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The standards of ethical behavior extend into various as- 
pects of professional practice: relationships with the public 
and other professions, with colleagues in the same profession, 
and, above all, with clients. Because of the academic and 
laboratory roots of psychology, there are sections of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association’s statement on ethics covering 
teaching, research, and publication activities. The immediate 
concern of this section is the matter of ethics and standards 
with regard to the use of psychological tests. The control is 
intraprofessional and has also been self-imposed by the vari- 
ous test publishers and distributors. 


Ethical Principles 


Intraprofessional controls are adequately formulated in 
the following principles excerpted from the APA statement 
(1952) :* 

“Principle 
sulting practice, 


9.11-1. The psychologist in clinical and con- 
mindful of the significance of his work in 
the lives of other people, must strive at all times to maintain 
highest standards of excellence, valuing competence and in- 
tegrity more than expedience or temporary success" (p. 39). 
This is an excellent, all-encompassing principle which could 
well serve as a guide for living. More specifically, the psy- 
chologist is being asked to place client welfare above all 
other considerations. J : 

The next principle that has particular interest for the stu- 
dent of tests and measurements 1$ Principle 2.12-1: “The 
psychologist should refuse to suggest, support, or condone 
unwarranted assumptions, invalid applications, or unjustified 


ne directory of Greater Miami. In order 
and distasteful advertising in the phone 
ave only their names and ad- 


advertising in the classified telepho 
to bring some order out of chaotic 


book, the members of the SEFPA agreed to h; a 
dresses listed in a box headed by the simple statement: Southeastern Florida 


Psychological Association: The following are members of this association. 
Now this association is considering the larger problem of advertising under 


listings other than psychologists. 1 
r AT of ihe on a quoted in the text above are taken from the Ethical 


Standards of Psychologists (American Psychological Association, 1952). 
References in the parentheses are to the pages in this report. 
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conclusions in the use of psychological instruments or tech- 
niques” (p. 41). This will serve to protect the client from 
possible abuse and misuse of tests and test data. 

Principle 2.15-1 (pp. 45-46) emphasizes the necessity for 
the psychologist to ". . . be aware of the inadequacies in 
his own personality which may bias his appraisals of others 
or distort his relationships with them, and refrain from un- 
dertaking any activity where his personal limitations are 
likely to result in inferior professional services, or harm, to 
a client." Here is recognition that psychologists are people 
with all the qualities of human strengths and weaknesses. 
Since this is so, the psychologist is urged to avoid the possible 
misuse of tests. 

The following four principles (p. 51) should bring the 
student closer to the problems inherent in the role of the 
tester: 


Principle 2.22-1. Clinical or consulting activities, such as ad- 
ministering diagnostic tests or engaging in counseling or psycho- 
therapy, should be undertaken only with professional intent and 
not in casual relationships. 

Principle 2.22-2. The misuse of the clinical or consulting re- 
lationship for profit, for power or prestige, or for personal grati- 
fications not consonant with concern for the welfare of the client, 
is unethical. 

Principle 2.22-3. The psychologist should not guarantee easy 
solutions or favorable outcomes as a result of his work. 

Principle 2.22—4. It is unethical to employ or to claim to have 
available secret or arcane techniques or procedures in clinical or 
consulting work. i 


These principles indicate the futility, from a professional 
viewpoint, of permitting personal motives to affect the level 
and kind of service to the public. 

With regard to the disposition of test findings, the follow- 
ing offers excellent guides: “Principle EX. Profesora] 
standards require that psychological information such a the 
results of tests, or of a diagnostic appraisal, b eee 

2 : 2 al, be given to a 
client in a manner likely to be constructive in his efforts to 
solve his problem” (p. 60). In the e ibe a 


à vent that findings are 
not to be communicated to the testee for proper reasons 
a 4 
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Principles 2.33-1 and 2.33-2 (p. 63) suggest that the reports 
be written with the central view of helping the client and 
that they be sent only to those persons involved in the thera- 
peutic, rehabilitative, or aid program. Should the informa- 
tion have to go to a nonprofessional person, Principle 2.34—1 
(p. 65) places responsibility on the psychologist to make 
certain that the recipient is entitled to the report and that 
it is written “. . . accurately and with candor, in language 
that facilitates the welfare of the client.” The importance of 
proper and adequate communication of test findings cannot 
be overemphasized. 

To guard against the abuse of psychological tests, Prin- 
ciple 2.62-2 states: "It is unethical to employ psychological 
techniques for devious purposes, for entertainment, or for 
other reasons not consonant with the best interests of a client 
or with the development of Psychology as a science” (p. 84). 

The provisional code of ethics for psychologists has a sub- 
section designed to apply specifically to the use of tests 
(pp. 148-156) . Some of the principles concern the qualifica- 

i 1 the responsibilities of test publishers 


tions of test users anc L 1 
and distributors. This will be considered from the point of 


view of the American Psychological Association and the co- 
operative efforts of the test suppliers. Principle 541-1 states: 
"Professional standards require that tests and diagnostic aids 
be released only to persons who can demonstrate that they 
have the knowledge and skill necessary for their effective use 
and interpretation. . .” (p. 146) . There follow three classes 
or levels of tests and the individuals to whom such devices 


may be sold if they meet the criteria. 


Level A. Tests or aids which can be adequately administered, 
scored, and interpreted with the aid of the manual and a general 
Orientation to the kind of organization in which one is work- 
ing... . Such tests and aids are appropriate for use and inter- 
pretation by responsible, educated. nonpsychologists such as 
School principals and business executives. (p- 146.) 

Level B. Tests or aids which require some technical knowledge 
of test construction and use, and of supporting psychological and 
educational subjects such as statistics, individual differences, the 
Psychology of adjustment, personnel psychology, and guid- 
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ance... ." (p. 146.) [The list of requirements includes quali- 
fying education, employment, and either membership in the 
Amcrican Psychological Association or an equivalent profes- 
sional association, or endorsement by a member of a professional 
group.] 

Level C. Tests and aids which require substantial understand- 
ing of testing and supporting psychological subjects, together 
with supervised experience in the use of these devices . . ." 
(p. 147.) [This applies especially to clinical psychology and its 
techniques.] 


The qualifications for Level C are: “ (1) Members of the 
American Psychological Association who are diplomates of 
the American Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology 
or Fellows in appropriate Divisions; (2) Members of the 
American Psychological Association or persons with at least 
a master’s degree in psychology who have had at least one 
year of supervised experience under a psychologist who is 
a diplomate or Fellow in an appropriate Division. 

(p. 147) . “ (4) Graduate students who are enrolled in courses 
requiring the use of such devices under the supervision of 
a psychologist with the qualifications in 1 or 2 above. . .” 


(p. 147). 


Control by Publishers and Distributors 


The test publishers and distributors have generally taken 
Steps to make certain that the criteria for the users of tests 
are followed. A survey of the catalogues of 13 test supply 
houses and publishers reveals that: (1) One organization de- 
votes a full page of its catalogue to a replication of the state- 
ment of the American Psychological Association's Committee 
on Ethical Standards for Psychology, thus spelling out con- 
cretely who may purchase its tests. Fach test is also coded to 
indicate the level of the test and therefore the qualifications 
of the potential user. (2) Seven publishers and suppliers 
specify the qualifications of purchasers but in less detail than 
in (1) above, though not necessarily with lower standards. 
There is ample indication that the potential purchaser of 
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testing devices must possess qualifications that are acceptable 
to the American Psychological Association. The person or- 
dering the tests must establish his right to have access to tests 
by completing a form or otherwise setting forth his profes- 
sional qualifications and status. (3) Three catalogues contain 
statements to the effect that the tests offered for sale are 
available to professionally qualified persons but give no de- 
tails as to the criteria to be applied prior to accreditation. 
(4) Two test publishers make no mention of the restriction 
of the sale of tests in their catalogues. A survey of the tests, 
however, indicates that most of them would most probably 
be classified as Level A of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation's three categories of tests and diagnostic aids. 

To assist the psychologist in the selection of desirable tests 
and to protect the potential test user from being subjected to 
slanted information in test releases and publications, these 
principles have been made part of the code of the APA: 
"Principle 5.46-1. Test manuals to meet professional require- 
ments should summarize the method of constructing and 
Standardizing the test, together with the procedures, criteria, 
and findings of all validation studies. . ." (p. 154) . Principle 
5.46-2 recommends the revision of manuals, norms, and tests 
in keeping with research findings. Principles 5.46-3 and 
5.46—4 call for clear statements of the applicability of a test 
and the standardization population. They state that descrip- 
tions in publication notices should be “. . . factual and 


descriptive rather than emotional and persuasive” (p. 155) ; 

In these principles are interwoven the efforts of a profes- 
sion to achieve status in the service of mankind. 'The student 
must contribute constructively to this goal by zcalous atten- 
tion to the work at hand to prepare himself for professional 
integrity based on sound knowledge, scientific curiosity, and 


humane empathy. 


SUMMARY 


of the professional psychologist have 


The practical issues 
e Essentially, tests cannot de- 


been considered in this chapter. 
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termine who will use them and under what conditions. These 
qualifications and controls have to be imposed by the 
members of the profession who are concerned with the wel- 
fare of the public and the constructive advancement of its 
practice. 

The question of who shall use tests should be attacked at 
the training level. By setting up educational criteria of for- 
mal course work in undergraduate and graduate departments 
of psychology, some assurance is afforded that basic theoreti- 
cal and applied principles will be included in the arma- 
mentarium of the neophyte psychologist. This must be sup- 
plemented by intensive supervised work in university and 
community clinics and hospitals under qualified clinical psy- 
chologists. This supervised experience may be in form of a 
practicum, clerkship, or internship. 

Once having been exposed to the best in professional serv- 
ice in a variety of situations with different types of patients 
and problems, the budding psychologist becomes aware of 
the need for self-regulation and control within the profession. 
This is especially important in those states that lack legal 
licensing or certification of the practice of psychology and 
the title of psychologist. The most cogent reason for intra- 
professional and external legal control is the protection af- 
forded the public who are referred to, or seek out, the psy- 
chologist for help with personal problems. 


RÉSUMÉ OF PART VI 


Most students in psychology hope to apply their special- 
ized knowledge and skills after the proper preprofessional 
training. Part VI has dealt with the major areas of appli- 
cation of the tools and the interpretive skills of the trained 
psychologist. 

One fact is impressive—that training in clinical psychology 
is appropriate preparation for work in all of the areas. This 


is especially so in view of the need for understanding person- 
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ality structure and personality dynamics and the appreciation 
of the inadequacy of mere description. This becomes more 
obvious when it is accepted that diagnostic assessment is but 
the first stage in a more complete program of psychological 
help for the individual who has sought out this method of 
coping with a personal problem. In other instances, as in 
industrial applications, the psychologist has been brought in 
to solve problems raised by the employer which, in the main, 
involve predictions of an individual's employment suitability. 
This includes not only potential and/or actual skills, but 
also intellectual and emotional efficiency adequate for the 
occupational program. 

The extent to which these problems yield to the psycholo- 
gist's analysis will determine the acceptability of psychology 
as an applied profession. In order to approach the highest 
degree of acceptance, criteria for the use of tests in terms of 
who shall use them within an ethical framework have been 
presented. There can be no disagreement with the minimum 
requirements of a good tester set forth in this Part. While 
these are the barest essentials, most competent users and in- 
terpreters of tests and measurement devices must go beyond 
these minima to continue doing an effective job. The ethical 
principles imposed by the psychologists upon themselves 
through their professional society are directed toward assur- 
ing a competent client-centered service. The publishers and 
distributors of psychological assessment devices have helped 

control program by voluntarily ad- 
adopted by the national professional 
movement is in the direction of ex- 


in this intraprofessional 
hering to the standards 


association. The present 1 : l i 
ternal control through state licensing or certification to re- 


Strict the practice of psychology and/or the title of psycholo- 
gist to those who meet the legal requirements. The inevitable 
Outcome will be to increase the respect Hier the public and 
allied professions have for psychologists. )ut more impor- 
tant, because of the public education that is bound is accom- 
pany such a move, quacks and poorly trained persons wl 
either be eliminated from practicing a unique brand of 
Pseudopsychology or reduced to impotence as a fringe group. 
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THE FORWARD LOOK 


The developments in personality assessment are inevitably 
related to progress in building personality theory. Because 
personality assessment and personality theory are interde- 
pendent, it is possible to continue raising questions and de- 
signing experimental procedures to find the answers. The 
role of theory is to help define the subject matter more 
satisfactorily so that the measuring instruments may be more 
accurately refined. Finally, as the subject matter and its meas- 
urement are established on firmer ground, the person doing 
the assessing can do so more effectively within the framework 
of an adequate explanatory theory. 

In the process of surveying the various methods of assess- 
ing personality structure and personality dynamics, it be- 
comes clear that the basis for evaluating personality lies in 
a behavioral approach. In the final analysis, an adequate 
theory of personality will have to emerge from the raw ob- 
servational data of human beings—a behavioral theory 
grounded in empirical evidence. 
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Iowa Picture Interpretation Test, 
208-209 

IPAT Humor Test of Personality, 
117-118 

ISB (Incomplete Sentences Blank, 
Rotter) , 304-309 


KTSA (Khan Test of Symbol Ar- 
rangement) , 336-338 


Leaderless Group Discussion (LGD) , 
391-392, 413 
Leptosome, 363 
Level of Aspiration Test (Cassel) , 67- 
70 
LGD (Leaderless Group Discussion) , 
391-392, 413 
Lie detector in personality evaluation, 
381-382 
Life histories, criteria for, 393-395, 
420 
evaluation of, 423 
formal procedures for taking, 395- 
399 
forms for, 395-399, 106—107 
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Life histories— (Continued) 
informal procedures for taking, 
399-412 
methods for taking, 395—112 
personality and, 392-412 
reliability of, 491—422, 423 
sources of, 392-393 
validity of, 421—122, 423 
Life History Form (Young), 399 
Life situation method, Character 
Education Inquiry, 386-388 
Office of Strategic Services Project, 
388-390 
for personality evaluation, 36-37, 
385-392 
LMT (Lowenfeld Mosaic Test) , 332- 
336, 444 
LWT (Lowenfeld World Tech- 
nique), 320-322 
Machover Test, see Draw-a-Person 
Test (DAP) 
Make-a-Picture Story Test (MAPS), 
168, 245 
Man-to-Man Rating Scale (Scott) , 11 
Manifest Anxiety Scale, 49-51, 79, 
111, 453 
MAPS (Make-a-Picture Story Test), 
168, 221-224, 245 
Marriage Problem Story-Completion 
Test (Komisar) , 313 
Masculinity-femininity, Franck's 
Completion Test for, 75, 269-272 
Interest-Attitude Analysis Test for, 
71-75 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Scale for, 74-75, 149 
Measurement, problems in, 14-15 
of self-esteem, 83-84 
of validity, 21-22 
Men, Ascendance-Submission Reac- 
tion Study Form for, 52 
Attitude-Interest Analysis Test for, 
71-75 
Women and, 70-71 
Mental examination, guide for, in 
life history taking, 405—406 
Mental Hygiene Inventory (House) , 
13 
Mesomorphy, 366-371 
Michigan Picture Test, 234-241, 246 
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Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI), 50, 119- 
124, 149 
administration of, 33 
clinical scale of, 120-191, 199 
correlations of, 81, 103-104, 371 
faking in, 38, 42 
masculinity-femininity scale of, 74— 
75, 149 
norm establishment for, 31, 34, 120, 
123 
projective use of, 353 
speech problem evaluation with, 
453 
therapeutic improvement revealed 
by, 445-417 
validity of, 121-122, 123 n. 149 
in vocational counseling, 455 
Minnesota Personality Scale, 124, 445- 
447 
MMPI, see Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory (MMPI) 
Mood, defined, 5 
Moral judgment, tests for, 11-12 
Morphological systems, 861-372 
Hooton's Theory on Body Build 
and Crime, 365-366 
Kretschmer's. Physique Type and 
‘Temperament, 361-365 
Sheldon's Somatotypes, 366-371 
Mosaic Test (Lowenfeld), 332-3936, 
444 
Most Unpleasant Concept Test (Har- 
rower) , 313, 314 
MT (Lowenfeld Mosaic Test), 332- 
336, 444 
MTT (Madeline Thomas Completion 
Stories Test) , 312-313 
Multidimensional personality tests, 
90-150 
advantages of, 90-91 
norms of, 147 
projection-type tests and, 149-150 
reliability of, 147 
standardization of, 148-149 
validity of, 146-147, 148, 149 
weaknesses of, 146-148 
See also under specific tests, 
e.g. Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory, 
(MMPI) 


Multiple-Choice Rorschach ‘Test, 186- 
187 


National Institute for Mental He 
personality assessment by, 
459 

y Thematic Apperception Test 

(Briggs) , 206-207 

Negroes, Thompson Thematic Ap- 
perceptions Test for, 207 

Neurotic Inventory (Thurstone) , 128 

Neuroticism Index (Modin), 

Neurotics, food aversions of, 5$ 

Nondirective Counseling (Rogers) , 
409 

Norm establishment, 26 

sampling populations for, 34 

Norms for tests, Adolescent Adjust- 

ment Analyzer, 106 

Adjustment Inventory, 92, 94 

Annoyances Test, 48 

Ascendance-Submission Reaction 
Study, 53 

Attitude-Interest Analysis Test, 72- 
73 

Behavior Cards, 34 55 

Behavior Rating Schedules, 95 

California Test of Personality, 98 

Classification Inventory, 101 

Cornell Index, 103-104 

Draw-a-Person Test, 250 

Inside-of-the-Body Test, 256 

Insight Test, 315 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory, 31, 34, 190, 123 

Minnesota Personality Sc 124 

multidimensional personality tests, 
147 

Personal Preference Schedule, 109, 
110 

Personality Inventory, 130 

personality tests, 31, 34-35 

projective techniques, 162-164, 356 

sentence-completion tests, 309-303 

Sixteen Personality Factors Ques- 
tionnaire, 134-135, 136 

Social Comprehension ‘Test, 83 

Social Personality Inventory for 
College Women, 86 

Stability-Instability Scales, 88 

Study of Values, 142 


Norms for tests— (Continued) 
‘Temperament Schedule, 143 
‘Temperament Survey, 114, 115 
word lists, 287-288, 289-290, 296 
Youth Inventory, 144, 145 

North Carolina Rating Scale for Fun- 

damental Traits (Allport), 12 

Northwestern University Introver- 

sion-Extroversion Test (Gilliland 

and Morgan) , 65 

"AT (Navy Thematic Appercep- 

tions Test) , 206-207 


Objectivity, 16 
of drawing techniques, 277 
factors in, 24-25 
of projective techniques, 25-26, 
357 
of thematic techniques for adults, 
197 
Office of Strategic Services, Assessment 
Program, 413 
project for testing personality, 388— 
390 


Paper-and-pencil personality tests, ad- 
ministration of, 33 
efficiency of, 39-13 
faking in, 37-38, 39, 42, 43 
limitations of, 36-7 
projecti 
standardization of, 26 
PD Sheet (Personal Data Sheet) , 6-11, 
12, 18, 299 
Pen-and-pencil personality tests, see 
Paper-and-pencil personality 
tests 
Personal Adjustment Inventory 
(Heston) , 115-117 
Personal Data Sheet (Woodworth) , 
6-11, 12, 18, 299 
Personal Inventory (Colgate, C-4) , 65 
Personal Preference Schedule (Ed- 
wards) , 34, 38, 43, 108-112, 149 
Personal Traits Rating Scale 
(Heidbreder) , 12-13 
Personality, defined, 3-4 
factors in, 8-5, 136-137 
hormones and, 372, 373-375 
IPAT Humor Test of, 117-118 
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Wi 
Ys 
No 


Personality— (Continued) 

life history and, 392—119 

projective techniques and theory 
of, 159-162 

reading deficiency and 

speech problems and, 

types of, 140 

values and, 140-143 

Personality essment, applications 

of, 427—459 

approaches to, 28 

in armed services, 428, 458—159 

case report of, 431-141 

of children, 450—454 

in clinical situations, 497, 498—141 

counseling success and, 443-445 

in courts, 411 

electroencephalography in, 3 

endocrinology in, 372, 373-375 

ethics of, 460, 461—169, 470 

examiners in, 460—164 

expressive movement in, 277-280 

group interactions in, 413-420 

hand in, 371-372 

by handwriting analysis, 278-279 

in hospitals, 429—131, 

in industry, 428, 45 

intelligence te: 

Interaction Proces: 

inventories in, 39—13 

life histories in, 392-412 

life situation method, 36-37, 385- 
392 

by morphological systems, 361-372 

by physiological methods, 361, 373- 


—152 
453—454 


380 


s in, 417 


En 
polygraph in, 381-382 
in private practice, 431—141 
in schools, 427, 450—154 
sociometry in, 414-417 
somatotypes in, 361-372 
in state institutions, 441 
in therapy, 442-419 
in vocational guidance, 428 
word association in, 282-298 
Personality Factors, Questionnaire for 
Sixteen, 131-138 
Personality Inventories (Guilford), 
32, 143 
Personality Inventory (Bernreuter) , 
14, 30, 34, 85, 127-131, 410, 455 
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Personality Inventory Dl Test 
(Laird) , 12, 13 


Personality Inventory, Minnesota 
Multiphasic, see Minnesota Mul- 
tiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI) 

Personality Inventory (Scale B3-I) , 
65 


Personality Rating Scale (American 
Council on Education), 13, 452 
Personality Schedule (Thurstone) , 
13 
Personality tests, administration of, 
33 
construction of, 28—44 
criteria for those administering, 460 
defined categores in, 31 
desirable factors in, 15-16, 19-27 
discriminative value of, 40-43 
efficiency of, 39 
empirically based, 28-30 
errors in, 16 
factor analysis of, 32-33 
history of, 5-14, 17-18 
intercorrelations in, 39 
interpretations of, 36-37 
limitations of, 36-39 
measurement problems in, 14-15 
multidimensional, 90-150; see also 
Multidimensional personality 
tests 
norms for, 31, 34— 
numerical expression of, 36-37 
objectivity of, 24-26 
reliability of, 23-24 
scoring techniques for, 33-34 
single-trait, 47-87; see also Single- 
trait personality inventories 
standardization of, 26-27 
subjective impression tests, 31-32 
validity of, 19-22 
See also Paper-and-pencil per- 
sonality tests 
Personnel Inventory (Guilford-Mar- 
tin), 111, 112, 113-114, 262 
P-F Study (Picture-Frustration 
Study), 197, 214-218, 246, 452, 
453 
Physical methods, 361-372 
evaluation of, 422 


Physical methods— (Continued) 
Hooton's Theory on Body Build 
and Crime, 3 366 
Kretschmer's Physique Types and 
Temperament, 361 5 
Sheldon's Somatotypes, 366-371 
Physiological methods, personality 
evaluation by, 361, 32, 422 
Physique Types and Temperament 
(Kretschmer) , 361-365 
Picture-Frustration Study — (Rosen- 
zweig), 197, 214-218, 246, 452, 
453 
Picture Interpretation Test, Iowa, 


208-209 
Picture-Story Test (Symonds) , 228- 
231 


Picture Test, Michigan, 231-211, 246 
Pictures for tests, Blacky Test, 196 
Picture-Frustration Study, 197 
Thematic Apperception Test (Mur- 
ray), 196 
thematic techniques for adults, 196- 
197, 214-2 
Play techniqu 
Polygraph in personality evaluation, 
381-382 
Primary grades, Detroit Adjustment 
Series for, 106-107 
Private practice, personality assess- 
ment in, 431—141 
Problem Check Lists (Mooney) , 125- 
127 
"Projection," 157-159 
Prognostic Rating Scale (Rorschach) , 
444, 453 
Projective techniques, advantages of, 
167-169, 317-318 
association methods, 281-318 
auditory projection tests, 344-349 
Completion Stories Test, 312-313 
constructive procedures, 320-336 
criteria for, 348 
defined, 154, 156-157 
development of, 44, 154-156 
discriminative value of, 40-43 
drawing techniques, 247-280 
dreams as, 342-344 
efficiency of, 39 
expressive movement and, 277-280 
factor analysis of, 171 


Projective techniques— (Continued) 
faking, 37-38, 42, 43 
gesture analysis, 27 
handwriting analy 
ideography and, 171 
inkblot techniques, 172-195 
insight and, 38, 313-315 
intelligence tests used as, 349- 
interpretation of, 159-163, 356-35 
inventori 
logic of, 354- 
Marriage Problem Story-Comple- 


modified association techniques, 


311-317 

Most Unpleasant Concept Test, 
313 

multidimensional personality tests 
and, 149-150 


norms of, 162-164, 356 

numer 

objectivity of, 3 

paper-and-pencil personality tests 
used as, 352-353 

personality theory and, 159-162 

play techniques, 339 2 

problems with, 355-357 

“projection” and, H -l 

Proverbs Test, 315-316 

psychometric, 349- 

reliability of, 164-165. 

rigidity of responses in, 38 

scoring, 168, 168 n. 

semantics and, 38-39 

sentence-completion techniques, 
298-311; see also Sentence-com- 
pletion techniques 

standardization of, 26, 162-164, 170, 
355-357 

stimuli for, 319-320 

Symbol Arrangement Test, 336-338 

thematic techniques for adults, 196— 
226 

thematic techniques for children, 
227-246 

validity of, 43, 165-167, 170-171, 
355-357 

word-association techniques, 28 
298; see also Word-association 


, 316-317 


170, 355-357 


282- 


techniques 
world tests, 320-336 
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Projective Test (Travis-Johnston) , 
245 

Proverbs Test, 3 
PS Functional Behavior Test, 7! 
Psychiatric Rating Scales, 131-134 
hodrama, 341-342 

s, code of ethics for, 464— 


316 


5-77 


469, 470 
Psychosomatic Functional Behavior 


Test, 75-77 
Puppetry, 340-341, 453 
Pyknic type, 363-364 


Rating scales, Army, 11 
for fundamental traits, 19 
psychiatric, 131-134 
Rorschach Prognostic, 444, 453 
for Teachers (Almy-Sorenson) , 13 
Rating Schedules, Behavior (Hag- 
gerty-Olson-Wickman), 13, 33, 
94-97 
Rationale of tests, association meth- 
ods, 281-282 
Completion Test, 269 
Doodles Test, 262 
Finger-Painting Test, 260 
Gestalt Visual Motor 


Ps) 

Scribbling Game, 262 

Symbol Arrangement Test, 337 
Szondi Test, 219-220 

thematic techniques for children, 


284 
word lists, 287-288 
Reaction under stress, evaluation of, 
389-390 
Reading deficiency, personality and, 


451-45 
Reliability, criteria, 
defined, 16, 23 
Reliability of tests, Adjustment In- 
ventory, 92-93, 107, 108 
Adolescent Adjustment Anz 

106 
Adult-Child Interaction Test, 233 
Adult Intelligence Scale, 352 


23-24 


yzer, 
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Reliability of tests— (Continued) 
Annoyances Test, 19 


Analysis Test, 

or Cards, 56 

Behavior Rating Schedules, 97 

Bodily Concern Tes 

California Test of Personality, 98, 
100 

Children's Apperceptions Test, 245 

Completion Test, 271 

Cornell Index, 104 

Depression-F 

Draw-a-Person Test, 249, 2: 


drawing techniques, 277 

Food Aversions Test, 59-60 
Four-Picture Test, 210 

Geosign Test, 267 

Graphomotor Technique, 263 
group interaction procedures, 421 
Group Level of Aspiration Test, 69 
House-Tree-Person Test, 259 
Incomplete Sentences Blank, 308- 


309 
Inkblot Test (Rorschach), 165, 
182-183 


Insight Test, 315 

IPAT Humor Test of Personality, 
118 

introversion-extroversion tests, 61— 
62, 65 

Inventory of Factors, 113 

life history procedures 

life situation. procedures 

Minnesota Multiphasic P 
Inventory, 122-123 

Minnesota Personality Scale, 194 

Mosaic Test, 331 

multidimensional personality tests, 
147 

Personal Adjustment Inventory, 
116 

Personality 
ter), 129 

Personnel Inventory, 113 

play techniques, 

Problem Check Lists, 

projective techniques, 164-165, 170, 
355-357 


Inventory (Bernreu- 


Reliability of tests— (Continued) 
Psychiatric Rating Scales, 132 
Psychosomatic Functional Behavior 

Test, 76 
Screening Test, 78 
Security-Insecurity Test, 
Self-Sufficiency Test, 82 
sentence completion tests, 

303, 304, 310, 311 
Short Form Sentence-Projection 

Test, 311 
Sixteen Personality Factor Ques- 

tionnaire, 138 
Social Comprehension Test, 83 
Social Intelligence ‘Test, 139 
Stability-Instability Scales, 86-88 
Study of Values, 112 
Symbol Arrangement Test, 338 
Szondi Test, 221 
Temperament Schedule, 144 
Temperament Survey, 115 
Thematic Apperceptions Test, 205- 

206 
thematic techniques for adults, 197 
word list te: 286, 289 
World T 

ation, defined, 5 

1 Stanford-Binet Scale, 

Rigidity e (Wes 

Rorschach Inkblot Ti 


80 


301, 302- 


ating, sce Rating Scales 

Scales of Stability and Instability 
(Wilson) , 86-89 

Schizophrene, 363 

Schools, personality assessment in, 


Scoring of tests, Adjustment. Inven- 
tory, 91, 93-94 
Adolescent Adjustment Analyzer, 
105 ; 
Anxiety Scale (Taylor 
Ascendance-Submission Rea 
Study, 
Behavior Cards 
Behavior Rating 
California Test of Pers 
Classification Inventory, 101 
Completion Test, 271 


Scoring of tests— (Continued) 
Cornell Index, 102-103 
Depression-Elation ‘Test, 
Gestalt Visual Motor Test, 275- 
276 

Group Level of Aspiration Test, 
68-69 

Group Rorschach Inkblot Tests, 
187-191 

House-Tree-Person Test, 258 

Incomplete Sentences Blank, 309 

Inkblot Test (Rorschach) , 34, 175 
177-180, 187-191 

Insight Test, 315 

introversion-extroversion tests, 61, 
62, 64 

AT Humor Test of Personality, 

117-118 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 

Inventory, 123 
Minnesota Personality Scale, 124 
Personal Preference Schedule, 3 
Personality Inventory (Bernreu- 
ter) , 34, 127-128, 129 
Personnel Inventory, 113 
Picture-Frustration Study, 215, 217 
proj c techniques, 168, 168 n. 
Security-Insecurity Test, 81 
Self-Sufficiency Test 
Sentence-Completion Test 
(Rohde) , 302 
Social Comprehension Test, 83 
Social Intelligence Test, 139 
Social Personality Inventory for 
College Women, 86 
Stability-Instability Scales, 87-88 
‘Temperament Survey, 114 
World Test, 323, 324 

Screening Test (Saslow) , 77-79 

Scribbling Game, 261-263 

Security, defined, 79 

Security-Insecurity Test (Maslow) , 

79-81 
Self-control, test in e ating, 388 
Self-esteem, social p! nality inven- 
tory for me: ring, 83-86 
Self-Sufficiency Test (Bernreuter) , 
81-82, 128 
Semantics, personality tests and, 38- 


39 


311 
advantages of, 298-299 
case report of, 4 
Completion Stories Test, 312-313 
Emotional Insight Test, 2 
Incomplete Sentences Blank, 304- 
309 
Insight Test, 313-315 
Marriage-Problem Story-Comple- 
tion Test (Komisar) , 313 
Most Unpleasant Concept Test 
(Harrower) , 313 
projective questions, 316-317 
Proverbs Test, 315-3 
rcliability of, 301, 302-303, 301, 310, 
311 
scoring, 34 
Sentence-Completion Technique 
(Payne) , 302 
Sentence-Completion Test (Hol- 
sopple-Miale) , 309-310 
Sentence-Completion Test 
(Rohde) , 302. 
Sentence-Completion Test (Sacks) , 
300-302, 310-311 
Sente Zompletion Test (Vet- 
erans Administration) , 300-302 
Short Form Sentence Projection 
Test, 311 
Structured Sentence-Completion 
Test (Forer) , 303-304 
therapeutic improvement. revealed 
by, 443 
Sentence Completion Test (Hol- 
sopple-Miale) , 309-310 
Sentence-Completion Test (Payne), 
302 
Sentence-Completion Test (Rohde) , 
302-303 
Sentence-Completion Test (Sacks) , 
300-302, 310-311 
Sentence-Completion Test (Veterans 
Administration) , 300-302 
SET (Symbol Elaboration Test), 
268-269 
Short Form Sentence-Projection Test, 
311 
Single-trait personality inventories, 
47-87 
advantages of, 47 
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Single-trait personality inventories— 
(Continued) 
Annoyances Test, 48-49 
Anxiety Scale Test, 49-51 
Ascendance-Submission Reaction 
Study, 51-54 
Attitude-Interest Analysis Test, 71— 
75 
Behavior Cards, 54-56 
bipolarity in, 47 
Depression-Elation Te: $ 
Food Aversions Test, 58-60 
Group Level of Aspiration Test 
(Cassel) , 67-70 
masculinity-femininity tests, 7 
Psychosomatic Functional Behavior 
Test, 75-77 
Screening Test (Saslow) , 77-79 
Security-Insecurity Tes -81 
Self-Sufficiency Test, 81-82 
Social Comprehension Test, 82 
Social Personality Inventory 
Stability-Instability Scal 
S-I Test (Security-Insecurity * 
Maslow) , 79-81 f 
Sixteen Personality Factor Question- 
naire, 134-138 
Slow learners, personality assessment 
for, 450-451 
Social Climate Studies (Lippitt- 
White), 413 
Social Comprehension Test, 82-83 
Social history, Veterans Administra- 
tion form for, 398-399 
Social Intelligence * 
Social Maturity Scale (V 
107—109 
Social Personality Inventory for Col- 
lege Women, 83-86 
Sociometry, in personality evaluation, 
414-417 
Somatotypes, crime and, 365-366 
in personality evaluation, 361-372 
Sheldon's, 366—371 
Speech problems, personality and, 
453-454 
SRA Youth Inventory, 144-146 
SSCT (Sacks Sentence-Completion 
Test) , 300-302, 310-311 
S-S Test (Self-Sufficiency Test 
reuter) , 81-82, 128 


, Bern- 


Scales (Wilson) , 


Stability-Instabilty 
86-89 


tion of tests, Ascendance- 
ion Reaction Study, 
Behavior Cards 


Inkblot Test (Rorschach), 26-27, 
163 

multidimensional personality tests, 
148-149 


personality tests, 26 
projective techniques, 26, 162-161, 
170, 355-357 
Sixteen Personality 
aire, 138 
y-Instability Scales, 88 
thematic techniques for adults, 197 
Vocational Apperception ‘Test 
(VAT) , 224 
World Test, 325 
Stanford Binet Scale, Revised, 
State institutions, personality a: 
ment in, 441 
Statistics as validity evidence, 22 
Stimuli for, association methods, 
Auditory Apperception 
Auditory Projection "Technique, 
346-318 
Blacky Pictures, 168 
Michigan Picture Test, 236-241 
projective techniques, 319-320 
Thematic Apperceptions 
(Murray), 168 
Verbal Summator, 
world tests, 168 
Structured Sentence-Completion Test 
(Forer) , 303-301 
Students, Adjustment Inventory for, 


-27 


Factor Ques- 


352 


, 944—345 


91-94 

California Test of Personality for, 
97-98 

Detroit Adjustment Inventory Se- 


ries for high school, 107-108 
Personal Adjustment Inv entory for, 
115 
Problem Check Lists for, 127 
Youth Inventory for high school, 
144-146 
Study of Values, 140-143, 149, 455 
Subjective impression tests, 31-32 
Symbol Arrangement Test (Kahn) + 
336-338 


Symbol Elaboration Test (SET), 
268-269 

Symptoms, guide for taking, 103—104 

Szondi Test, 159, 218-221 


3-DAT (Three-Dimensional Apper- 
ception Test) , 193-194, 344 

TAT, see Thematic Apperceptions 
Test (Murra 

Tautaphone Technique, 344-345 

Teachers, rating scale for, 13 

Techniques, see Thematic techniques 
for adults; Thematic techniques 
for children; Drawing techniques 

‘Temperament, constitutional types 
and, 361-372 

defined, 5 

Temperament Schedule (Thurs- 
tone) , 32-33, 143-1 14 

Temperament Survey (Guilford- 
Zimmerman) , 112, 114-115 

Test-retest method for reliability 
measurement, 23 

Test validity, 20 

see Personality tests 

atic Apperceptions Test (TAT, 


Murray), 160-161, 197-209, 230 
administration of, 198, 199 
cards for, 197-198 


criteria for, 236-240 
cultural modifications of, 208 
group modification of, 208-209 
interpretation of. 198-201 
Modifications of 09 
N: TAT (N-TAT), 206-207 
objectification of 
Pictures in, 196 
reading ability and response to, 
452 
records of, 200-204 
reliability of, 205-206 
stimuli of, 168 
Thompson TAT 
validity of, 204 
Thematic techniques, see Thematic 
techniques for adults; Thematic 
techniques for children 


207, 208 


Thematic techniques for adults, 196— 
226 
Four Picture Test (FPT), 209-210 
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Thematic techniques for adults— 
(Continued) 
Make-a-Picture Story Test 
(MAPS) , 168, 221-224, 245 
objectivity of, 197 
Picture-Frustration Study, 214-218 
pictures in, 196-197, 214-218 
reliability of, 197 
standardization of, 197 
Szondi Test, 218-221 
validity of, 197 
value of, 


26 

pperception Test 
(VAT) 1-225 

Thematic techniques for children, 


Michigan Picture Test, 284-241 
Picture-Frustration Study, 245 
Picture-Story Test, 228-231 
Projective Test. (Travis- Johnston) , 
9. 


ationale of, 215-246 
"Thematic Apperceptior 
"Therapy, personality assess 


Test, 245 
ment and, 


142—149 
Three- Dimensional Apperception 
Test (Twichell-Allen. 3-DAT) , 


193-194, 344 


True-false tests, objectivity of, 25 
Trustworthinc Hartshorne and 
Mav Tests of Honesty and, 13 


T-TAT (Thompson Thematic 
Apperceptions Test) , 207, 208 


United States Public Health Service 
personality assessment by, 45% 
459 


Validity, Adjustment. Inventory, 92 
Adolescent Adjustment. Analyzer, 
105 
Adult-Child Interaction Test, 233 
Adult Intelligence Scale, 352 
Annovances Test, 49 
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Validity— (Continued) 
Ascendance-Submission Reaction 
Study, 53 
by imption, 22 
Attitude-Interest Analysis Test, 
75 
Behavior Cards, 55 
Behavior Rating Schedules, 97 
Blacky Pictures, 214 
Bodily Concern Test, 298 
California Test of Personality, 98, 
100 
Children’s Apperception Test, 245 
Completion Test, 271 
construct, 21 
content, 20 
Cornell Index, 103-104 
criteria of, 19-22 
of data, 15-16 
defined, 19 
Depression-Elation Test, 57 
Detroit Adjustment Inventory Se- 
ies, 107, 108 
-Person Test, 249, 2: 


253, 


255 
of drawing technique: 


s, 277 

Emotional Insight Test, 299 

empirical, 21 

evidence, 22 

face, 20 

factorial, 20-21 

factors in, 19 

finger painting tests, 261 

Food Aversions Test, 59-60 

Four-Picture Test, 210 

Geosign Test, 267 

Gestalt Visual Motor Test 76 

group interaction procedur 121 

Group Level of Aspiration Test, 69 

House-Tree-Person Test, 259 

Inkblot Test (Rorschach), 166, 
181-182 

Incomplete Sentences Blank, 308- 
309 

Inside-of-the-Body Test, 256 

Insight Test, 315 

introversion-extroversion 
64 

Inventory of Factors, 113 

IPAT Humor Test of Personality, 
118 


tests, 61, 


Validity— (Continued) 
life history procedures, 410-112, 
121—122, 493 
life situation procedure 
Make-a-Picture Story 
223 
measurement of, 21-22 
Michigan Picture Tes 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory, 121-12 
Minnesota P 
Mosaic Test, 334, 335-336 
multidimensional personality tests, 
146-147, 148, 149 
Personal Adjustment Inventory, 116 
Personal Preference Schedule, 110- 
112, 149 
Personality Inventory 
ter) , 128-129 
personality tests, 43 
Personnel Inventory, 113 
Picturc-Frustration Study, 218 
play techniq 
Problem Ch 
projective techniques, 43, 165-167, 
170-171, 355-357 
tric Rating Scales, 134 
sychosomatic Functional Behavior 
Test, 76 
Screening Test, 78 
Security-Insecurity Test, 79-80 
Self-Sufficiency ‘Test, 82 
sentence-completion tests, 301, 303, 
304 
Short Form Sentence-Projection 
T 11 
Sixteen. Per 
tionnaire, 
Social Comprehension Test, 83 
Social Intelligence Test, 139 
sociometry, 416 
Somatotypes (Sheldon's) , 4 
Stability-Instability Scale 
Symbol Arrangement Tc: 
Symbol Elaboration Test, 268-269 
Szondi Test, 221 
Temperament Schedule, 143 
Temperament Survey, 115 
test, 20 
Thematic Apperceptions ‘Test 
(Murray) , 204-205 


(Bernreu- 


Factor Ques- 


Validity— (Continued) 
thematic techniques for adults, 197 
types of, 20-21 
Value Study, 142-113 
Vocational App ption Test, 224 
word tests, 286, 280 
World Test, 331 
Youth Inventory (SRA). 


145-116 


Values, Study of, 149; 455 
VATS (Vocati ption 
Test) , 221 


Verbal Summator "Technique (Skin- 
ner), 344-349 

Veterans Administration, 197 n., 
tence completion test. of, 
302 

Visual Motor Test (Bender-Gestalt) , 

2-276 

Vocational Apperception Test 

(VAT) , 224-925, 


Vocational guidan 


sen- 
300- 


personality as in, 428, 454- 
156 
Vocational Interest. Blank (Strong) , 


149 


W-BAIS (Wechsler-Bellevue Adult 
Intelligence Scale), 349-352, 443 

Western Psychological Servic 

Women, Ascendance-Submi 
action Study Form for 


Attitude-Interest Analysis Test for, 
71-75 

men and, 70-71 

Social Ped Inventory for 
C allege; 6 


86 


ion techniques, 282- 


attitudes 
history of, 1 


3-156, 232 


Index of Subjects s4r 

Word-association techniques— (Con- 
tinued) 

Homonym Test of Bodily Concern, 
208 

Jung Word List, 284-286, 287 

Kent-Rosanolf Word List, 286-290 

Orbison Word List, 291-297 

Rapaport-Gill-Schafer Word 
291-297 

c of, 289-284 

ty of, 286, 289 


List, 


Word List (Jung). ORT 
Word List (Kent-Rc . 286-290 
Word List (Orbison), 291-297 
Word List (Rapaport-Gill-Schafer) , 
291-297 
Word 
World 
331 
World Test (Buhler 


(Tendler) 
Test (Bolgar- 


290-291 
cher) , 


330- 


322-330 


advant 
Bolgar 
331 
Buhler’s World 
Dramatic 
332 
equipment for, 
interpretation of, 
Lowenfeld Mosaic 


Lowenfeld World Lee 320- 
329 


Test, 330- 


Test, 
Productions 


$25 


320-321. 


324 


scoring. 
standardiz 
stimuli for, 


323, 324 


ion of, 325 
168 


World War I, personality testing dur- 
ing, 6-11 


X-O Tests (Pressey) , 1 


Youth Inventory (SRA), 144-146 


